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PREFACE 



The basic research for this report was performed by 
a special study group of the Department of Educational Ad“ 
ministration of The Florida State University under contract 
with the State Advisory Council on Vocational and Technical 
Education® 

The study group was under the direction of Professor 
Richard H® P® Kraft and his associate^ Mr® Lawrence Weisman® 
Each member of the groupj and other individuals who were in- 
vited to contributes conducted independent research studies® 
The rationale for this approach was to allow for a maximum 
of creativity and to provide a flexible vehicle on which ideas 
not communicable in more stereotyped studies could be borne® 
For this reports programs were not studied directly but. from 
various aspects such as facilities ^ faculty development, and 
so forth® 

The results of this system have been gratifying be- 
cause of the broad coverage obtainedj the quantity of sub- 
stantive recommendations madoj and the apparent validity of 
the recommendations® The validity of these findings and rec^ 
ommendations is judged on several factors® First, the con" 
elusions reached in these studies dovetail and even coincide 
with one another® Second, there is clear agreement between 
these findings and findings of other recent major studies® 
Finally, many, if not most, of the recommendations are in 
some stage of implementation, study, or planning by the 
Florida State Department of Education® 

The study group was encouraged to express themselves 
freely and the conclusions stated in the individual reports 

v.i. 
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are the responsibility of the authors® The Council's task 
was to sift through those recommendations and, in the light 
of other sources and the prior experience. and knowledge of 
its members, adopt a set of recommendations appropriate to 
its philosophy and level of influence® The council concurs 
with many of the study group's recommendations that were not 
adopted; however, these were omitted because they expressed 
specifics of operations and the council has tried to limit 
its recommendations to broad policy® 

The report is presented in two main sections® The 
first, which is the responsibility of the council, consists 
of the summary of recommendations and the recommendations 
themselves® They are organized according to the goals sug™ 
gested by the National Advisory Council and the U.S® Office 
of Education® The second section is the work of the study 
group and is organized as appendixes under each of the same 
goals utilized by the council® 

The council acknowledges with appreciation *the work 
that was accomplished by the study group and looks forward to 
its report for next year® 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN HUMAN 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT IN FLORIDA 

Siimmary of Recommendations 

Curricula are related to people » This simple fact 
often has been overlooked by curriculum planners who tradi- 
tionally developed curricula and courses of study in terms of 
the material or processes to be communicated» This arrange- 
ment was satisfactory when only an elite few were privileged 
to be educated in a formal setting^ or needed to be» Today 3 
formal education and training is not only a common rights but 
a necessity for maintaining a minimum . standard of living. It 
is necessary for educators to adjust the educational processes 
to accommodate the human differences in the diverse popula- 
tions now requiring their services. If there is a central 
them^ in the findings of this reports it is that "human re- 
sources" is not a purely economic terms but embraces the idea 
of social development as well. 

The success or failure of vocational programs to meet 
the challenge of the 1968 amendments, and of the special pro- 
visions of the state plan, depends on the ability of voca- 
tional educators to adjust to the differences in people. The 
recommendations for Goal 1 emphasize the importance of "value 
judgments" and the collection of non-monetary data in assess- 
ing cost-effectiveness o It is this added dimension that has 
made cost-effectiveness a relevant tool for today's planners. 
Wherever we travelled in the state we were impressed 
by the sincerity with which administrators, counselors, and 
teachers were working to serve these human needs. The prob- 
lem most frequently encountered was the tendency to treat the 

- 1 - 
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S 3 nnptoins of hiiman differences without considering the impli- 
cations for education to be found in a study of causative 
factors o This is the importance of the Beggs (Appendix Aj 
Goal 2) and Clearwater Comprehensive (Appendix Cj Goal 2) 
studies o Literature dealing with the educational problems of 
the disadvantaged 5 particularly ghetto youthj is only re- 
cently emerging and the implications for teaching are not yet 
widespreado This is the rationale behind the criteria for 
evaluation on programs for the disadvantaged which were de- 
veloped by Mro Russell (Appendix Bg Goal 2) o The report of 
Lawrence Weisman dealt with the barriers raised by lack of 
this knowledge (Appendix Ag Goal 4) and Dro Jahns has of- 
fered some possibilities for diffusing the information (Ap- 
pendix Cj Goal 1) o 

Another major theme of this report is the need for a 
total management information systemo Whether the topic is 
facilities s programs for the disadvantaged or physically 
handicappedg follow-up studies of graduates 3 or anything 
necessary for planning and evaluationg the data are either 
inadequate or incompatible for matching with other appropri- 
ate datao The Division of Vocational-Technical and Adult 
Education has recognized this and already has begun a pilot 
program for developing a system (Appendix Cj Goal 5)o Our 
appeal iSj firsts for priority for funding and implementing 
the program that they evolve o Seconds we recognize the need 
for cooperation and information sharing among governmental 
agencies and the private industrial and educational sectors 
in order to make the system effective and efficients 

Many of the other recommendations found in this re- 
port also have been recognized by the Department of Education 
and by the State Legislatures The 1970 session of the State 
Legislature provided a broad mandate to the department to act 
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in these areas and the department has reacted promptly with 
a revised list of priorities and an implementing program 
(Appendix A, Goal 3) , 

One area of notable deficiency is the lack of coordi- 
nation between the jimior colleges and the local county oper- 
ated vocational center's. We are suggesting that a spirit of 
cooperation can be attained even with separate lines of con- 
trol, We are suggesting that coordination can be of mutual 
benefit to these institutions in terms of faculty development 
(Appendix B, Goal l)s recruitment (Appendix A, Goal 4 ) 5 and 
facilities utilization (Appendix B, Goal 4), 

Some special attention should be given to the organi- 
zation of programs. We feel that vocational appreciation is 
essential to a true spirit of democracy and that understand- 
ing and appreciation of the next door neighbor’s occupation 
should begin in the elementary grades (Appendix D, Goal 1 and 
Appendix C, Goal 2), Segregation by occupation not only is 
out of tune with the egalitarian concept, but also is ineffi- 
cient, Kraft suggests the educational park as a possible 
solution (Appendix A^ Goal 5), This also would alleviate the 
deficiencies in extra curricular programs for vocational stu- 
dents as reported by Golden (Appendix Goal 1), Weisman has 
outlined the need for restructuring programs by laddering and 
by articulation between the county vocational centers and the 
junior colleges (Appendix A, Goal 4), 

With the profusion of recommendations that are at- 
tached, one might erroneously assume that Florida's vocational 
programs are not in good shape. The reader must observe that 
the recommendations follow a pattern of improving efficiency 
and of improving on a good job. We havp found several indica- 
tors to substantiate the effectiveness of the total program. 
First, the state has one of the lowest unemplo 5 rment rates in 
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the nation. Second, Mr. Harris, our facilities researcher, 
reports that the area vocational technical centers are within 
commuting distance of 90 per cent of the population^ conanuting 
distance being a geographical distance of thirty miles. Fi- 
nally, with the exceptipn of Computer Assisted Instruction, 
our team could not find an innovative idea that was not being 
tried by someone in the field. We cannot claim many original 
ideas; the preponderance of them were frankly and readily vol- 
unteered by the personnel we interviewed. 

In a response to a request for suggestions for this 
summary, Mr, DeCarlo wrotes ”They [administrators and fac- 
ulty] are alert to the problems they confront, sensitive to 
the difficulties they will encounter, and enthusiastic over 
the new thrust toward universal [post-secondary] education,'* 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Ir itroduction 

The goals as stated herein have been extracted from 
the suggested evaluation goals contained in "Recommendations 
Regarding Vocational Education Evaluation by State Advisory 
Councils" as adopted by the National Advisory Council on 
May 1, 1970, and transmitted by memorandum from Grant Venn, 

t 

Office of Education, on June 19, 1970, 

These recommendations represent some in-depth studies 
of limited aspects of each goal with some overviews. The 
list includes only recommendations for improvement and does 
not reflect the many worthy achievements that have been ac- 
complished, Many recommendations are concerned with programs 
that are either already under study, or being planned or im- 
plemented, and these recommendations are intended to stimu- 
late or support the efforts of the state. 
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Goal 1 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the Stato’s federally - 
assisted programs s services and activities in meeting the State 
goals and priorities set forth in the State Plari o 

A major limiting factor for this year’s report was the 
difficulty in obtaining timelys definitives and quantitative 
data® Improvements in the information system of the Division 
of Vocational 3 Technical and Adult Education will permit more 
quantitative analyses for the FY 1971 report » 

Recommendations; Goal 1 

A, Effectiveness of Programs 

lo Cost-ef fectiveneas studies are needed as a basis for 
evaluation of programs. The Council strongly recom- 
mends that cost“ef fectiveness studies be made to plan^ 
organizes ^^id finance the total program for the most 
effective instruction in all phases of education, 

(Goal Is Appendix A; Goal 5s Appendixes A and B) 
a. It does not necessarily follow that an educa- 
tional program with a lesser degree of monetary 
utility than another should be assigned a lower 
resource allocation. Further studies of the 
more subjective aspects of program utility need 
to be considered in order to develop meaningful 
measures of these subjective aspects. These 
measures are needed to minimize the value judg- 
ments program evaluators and planners need to 
make, (Goal Ig Appendix A) 
bo Many program utility aspects will not be refined 
to the point of being quantified precisely andg 
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thus, value judgments should continue to remain 
as a necessary part of the decision-making pro- 
cess « (Goal 1, Appendix- A) 
c» It is essential to define and organize relevant 
information about educational pro grams --data con- 
cerning students and failure rates, staff, course 
schedules, facilities, equipment, and expendi- 

t 

turesT-in order to perform cost-effectiveness 
analyses o All records and reporting of these data 
need to be kept in computer-readable form and in- 
corporated in a computer-based educational infor- 
mation system at a local or regional level, 

(Goal 1, Appendix A; Goal 2, Appendix C) 

2, The Council recommends that raw data on completions 
not be used alone’ on the annual federal reports as 
they are not significant. An adjusted percentage 
calculated by dividing completions by initial enroll - 
ments in established programs would be more meaning- 
ful, (Goal 5, Appendix B) 

3, The Council recommends that standard criteria for 
the evaluation of programs for the disadvantaged be 
developed and used as a basis for evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of such programs, (Goal 2, Appendix B) 

4, The Council recommends that standardized methods to 
assess change in students in both the cognitive and 
attitudinal areas of vocational -technical education 
be developed by the State Department of Education, 

A survey of test instruments needs to be made and 
evaluated in terms of their validity and appropri- 
ateness for assessing these changes, (Goal 2, Appen- 
dix C; Goal 4, Appendix A) 
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Bo Total Management Information System 

lo The Council recommends that the continued development 
and introduction of a total management information sys- 
tem for VTAE be given the highest possible priority o 
(Goal I 3 Appendix B; Goal 2s Appendix B; Goal 3, Appen- 
dix A; Goal 4g Appendix B; Goal 5 3 Appendix C) 

C. Staff and Faculty Development 

lo The Council recommends that the State Department of 
Education continue to expand programs of salary con- 
tinuation during selected periodic work experiences 
in industry s which are being developed by several 
counties independently o (Goal I 5 Appendixes B and D) 

2„ The Council recommends that counselors be exposed to 
the work world through academic and experiential 
methods o The requirements for certification should 
include work experience other than or in addition to 
teaching experience, (Goal l^ Appendix D) 

3o The Council recommends that prospective vocational 
educators be introduced to the latest medias includ- 
ing the computer, and their potential for aiding in 
making funds available for visiting successful pro- 
grams, (Goal I 2 Appendix B) 

4, The Council recommends that the State Department of 
Education improve the effectiveness of its services 
in diffusing information of innovative methods and 
techniques, (Goal 1 ^ Appendixes C and E) 

5o The Council recommends that more funds be made avail- 
able to allow district school systems in the state of 
( 

Florida to acquire ’’within school assistance” for vo- 
cational programs. This assistance might be in the 
form of hiring a consultant , securing a fulltime 
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employee, soliciting university help, and so forth* 

The above are necessary if innovations are to be im- 
plemented effectively, and properly monitored and 
evaluated, (Goal 1, Appendix E) 

6. The Council recommends that creative and aggressive 

programs of resource center (library and audio visual) 
service be encouraged and supported. Continuing at- 
tention should be given to their needs so that they 
may meet adequately the expanding demands placed upon 
them. (Goal 1, Appendix B) 

D. Facilities 

1. The Council recognizes that, at present, existing 
facilities and funding for new facilities will not 
meet the training needs of the 60 to 80 per cent of 
the students who should be involved in vocational 
programs. Additionally, improved recruitment and 
guidance will create impacted conditions. The 
Council recommends that long-term funding plans be 
developed to meet these needs, (Goal 4, Appendix B) 

2. The Council recommends that current use of mobile 
counseling units directed toward attracting disadvan- 
taged and handicapped persons into vocational train- 
ing programs be evaluated to determine feasibility 
for expansion, (Goal 4, Appendix B) 

3. The Council recognizes the need for a more specific 
definition of the role of the school counselor. Com- 
pletion of a list of behavioral objectives for each 
school counselor would give the needed direction to 
the guidance efforts. This also would serve to in- 
form supervisory personnel of the programs and goals 
of the guidance department at the individual coun- 
selor's level, (Goal 1, Appendix A) 
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4, Since many mothers work during the day and most 
fathers are not able to be involved during their 
working hours, the Council recommends thct special 
counseling programs be devised to reach ghetto fam- 
ilies in their environment o (Goal 1, Appendix D) 

Goal 2 

To evaluate various state and regional, public and 
private programs as to how they function and how vocational 
education fits into the total program for human resources de - 
velopment — with reference to duplication, coordination, and/ 
or competition . 

This year's report deals almost exclusively with pub- 
lic, State-operated programs o Adequate data on federal and 
private programs were not available at the time this report 
was completed, however, these sectors will be considered in 
the report for FY 1971 o 

Recommendations; Goal 2 

A. Information Sharing 

1, The Council recognizes the need for effective use of 
interagency committees at both federal and state 
levels to share information, particularly in the 
areas of manpower requirements and follow-up of 
graduates o (Goal 5, Appendix B) 

2, The Council recommends that cooperation and exchange 
of information for faculty development be fostered 
among institutions and school districts offering vo- 
cational technical education* (Goal 1, Appendix B) 

3, The Council recommends the development of a system- 
atic program for identifying local, state, regional, 
and national work experience opportunities that will 
provide suitable upgrading experiences for 
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vocational -technical educationo As an interim mea- 
sure, the Council recommends that the exchange of 
available information be promoted. (Goal 1, Recom- 
mendation C, 1; Goal 1, Appendix B) 

B. Articulation, Cooperation, Standardization 

lo The Council recommends that the position of Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education be reestablished 
and a qualified person hired in order to assure proper 
articulation, cooperation, and coordination of all 
vocational education programs in Florida, (Goal 1, 
Appendix B; Goal 4, Appendixes A and B) 

2, To encourage articulation between area vocational- 
technical center programs and junior college vocational- 
technical programs which exist in the district, the 
Council recommends that local coordinating boards be 
establishedo Representing both public and institu- 
tional interests, such boards could play an effective 
role in precluding the duplication of similar facil- 
ities within commuting distance of each other. 

(Goal 2, Appendix B; Goal 4, Appendix B) 

3, The Council recommends that a study on standardization 
of those prerequisites for admission deemed to be es- 
sential be instituted cooperatively by the institutions 
concerned. (Goal 4, Appendix A) 

4. The Council recommends that communication be opened 
between the area vocational-technical centers and the 
local community junior colleges so that articulation 
may be developed between the vocational programs, 

(Goal 4, Appendix A) .. 

5. The Council recommends that a major recruitment drive, 
conducted at local level and promoted and planned on a 
statewide basis, be undertaken to increase the 
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enrollment of minority groups in vocational education 
courses. Use should be made of mass media 9 special 
experimental programs 9 and specialized personnel. 
Where possibles established communications channels 
within the minority community should be used. 

(Goal 29 Appendix B) 

6. The Council recommends that priority be given to ac» 
celerating the development and implementation of pro^ 
grams that would improve the employment opportunities 
of migrant workers. (Goal 29 Appendix B) 

C. Outreach 

1. The Council recommends that some specific activities 

of the Department of Educations the Department of 
Commerces the Department of Health and Rehabili" 

tative Services might bes 

a. To coordinate a combined statewide and local cam- 
paign to encourage employers to hire in specific 
or related jobs for which they have trained 9 the 
disadvantaged, the handicapped, people with po- 
lice records 9 and people with bad debts, who are 
recommended by their vocational educators. 

(Goal 2s Appendix B) 

b. To initiate a statewide campaign to encourage em- 
ployers to register all job vacancies with the 
state employment service so that various manpower 
agencies— including the State Department of Edu- 
cation— are provided meaningful and relevant data 
concerning manpower needs, (Goal 2, Appendix B) 

2, The Council recommends that tasks of advisory craft 
committees be defined so as to include the determina- 
tion of community occupational needs, a description 
of competencies required, and an evaluation of the 
performance of graduates. 
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Goal 3 

To evaluate the effects the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 had upon the State policies and their ad- 
ministration as they were employed to carry out the mandates 
of the act in the year under review ^ 

The implementation of programs was spurred almost im- 
mediately by the 1968 amendmentSo The passing of legislation 
and the formal adoption of policies followed closely but with 
due study and deliberation; they present great promise. How- 
ever, time has not permitted their effectiveness to be tested 
and so they are presented in this report in brief, 

A, Extensive comprehensive legislation was enacted by the 
State Legislature in this year; therefore, the Council 
recognizes the need for continued emphasis by the State 
Legislature to support and foster the effectiveness of 
Florida's programs in vocational-technical education, 

(Goal 3, Appendix A) 

B, The Council recommends that cost codes, to be developed 
under provisions of House Bill 3950, be made compatible 
with skill classifications resulting from a standardiza- 
tion of the State Accreditor, the HEW taxonomy and the 
DOT, Vocational training is organized by basic skills 
rather than by industry, therefore the same basic skills 
may be listed under different job titles in different in- 
dustries, Therefore, to plan for future requirements, 
basic skill classifications are needed. Further explana- 
tion of this principle is found in Appendix B, Goal 5, 
(Goal 3, Appendix A) 

C, Hie procedure utilized by the Department of Education of 
regular* review and revision of policies and priorities for 
educational planning is commendable and the Council 
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recommends that this procedure be continuedo (Goal 3, 

Appendix A) 

Goal 4 

To evaluate the effectiveness with which the people 
and their needs are served . 

The needs of the people were viewed from their 
broader aspects, A basic question* wass ’’Are the programs 
providing opportunities for socio-economic mobility j and 
what, if any, are the deterrent factors?” This question 
goes beyond the simpler one of "Are job skills provided for 
all who desire them?” The latter question primarily is quan- 
titative; the first question is qualitative. The qualitative 
aspects received the greater stress in this report. 

Recommendations; Goal 4 

A, Improvement of Instruction and Instructional Programs 

1, The Council recognizes the need for occupational pre- 
paration and training profiles, (Goal 5, Appendix A) 

2, The philosophy of adapting the teaching methodology 
to the child, as is being tested in exemplary pro- 
grams on a pilot basis, appears to be valuable and 
the Council recommends that further testing and 
evaluation be conducted, (Goal 2, Appendix A) 

3, The Council recommends that the State Department of 
Education give priority to continuing the develop- 
ment of guidelines (curriculum guides) to assist 
schools in the development of measurable objectives 
in vocational-technical education. State and na- 
tional leadership is needed to establish a means of 
systematically updating these measurable objectives, 
(Goal 1, Appendix B) 
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4, The Council recotnmends the development of systematic 
procedures for obtaining follow-up information from 
graduates, non-graduates, and employers concerning 
the adequacy of the vocational -technical education 
programs. Information should be organized by occupa- 
tional skill so that it may be utilized for the im- 
provement of instruction and faculty development 
programs, (Goal 4, Appendix A) 

B, Organization and Structure 

1, The Council recommends that occupational programs be 
restructured into sequential levels — sometimes re- 
ferred to as "laddering," Students should be per- 
mitted to enter at any appropriate level and to exit 
with a certificate at each level completed. These 
sequences should lead to technical or professional 
levels where appropriate, (Goal 4, Appendix A; 

Goal 5, Appendix B) 

2, The Council recognizes the need for work-oriented pro- 
grams for all students. In view of the fact that half 
of Florida's youth does not continue to higher educa- 
tion, the secondary schools in combination with the 
post secondary institutions should offer more work- 
oriented education, (Goal 5, Appendix A) 

3, The Council recommends that the concept of "Educa- 
tional Parks" instead of single isolated schools be 
investigated. Programs of vocational instruction, 
especially, may be enriched and expanded to afford a 
wide choice of educational opportunities for the stu- 
dents, These new programs (with heavy emphasis on 
vocational preparation) should be developed as an 
integral part of the total education, (Goal 1, 
Appendix D; Goal 5, Appendix A) 
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C, Facilities 

1, The Council recognizes the need for a study to deter- 
mine the priorities that should be given to support 
facilities such as librarieSj student centers, food 
service areas, and administrative spaces in future 
capital outlay programs for vocational-technical 
education centers, (Goal 1, Appendix D; Goal 4, Ap- 
pendix B) 

2, The Council recommends that output related criteria 
be developed whenever possible as a means for long 
range facilities development planning and for peri- 
odically assessing the performance of activities and 
equipment, (Goal 4, Appendix B) 

3, The Council recommends that studies be conducted to 
determine ways to gain fuller utilization of area 
vocational-technical education facilities during the 
summer months, (Goal 4, Appendix B) 

D, Admissions and Recruitment 

1, The Council recommends that each institution in the 
Florida Community College System conduct a self 
study to reappraise its philosophy of purpose and 
then evaluate its admission policies to see if they 
properly reflect its philosophy, A study of the 
catalogue would then be in order to determine if the 
catalogue fairly represents the philosophy and poli- 
cies of the institution, (Goal 4, Appendix B) 

2, The Council recommends that institutions offering 
VTE programs examine all prerequisites for admission 
to ensure that they are appropriate to the skills to 
be acquired, (Goal 4, Appendix A) 

E, Decision Making 

1, In order to make more rational decisions, vocational 
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educators must have cost data for all elements of 
their program* The collection of this data need not 
await implementation of sophisticated data processing 
systems. While PPBS may' be the ultimate objective , 
cost data can be collected in a program budget format 
without installation of PPBS« The Committee Recom- 
mends that data from the present financial records 
system be reconstructed in a program element format 
and such costing procedures as depreciation be used 
to establish cost date all courses, ^(Goal 4, 
Appendix D) 

2, The Council recommends the cost benefit study approach 
to selecting vocational programs to those counties de- 
siring to expand their economic base and whobe voca- 
tional programs are minimal or subminimal to their 
plans, (Goal Appendix C) 

Goal 5 

To evaluate the employment opportunities within the 
State and the vocational education services provided to meet 
these opportunities 

The growing need for information^ as stressed in 
these reports 3 is largely a function of centralized planning. 
At the local level 3 the nonscientif ic sources of communica- 
tion, i,eo 3 faculty and staff contacts with industry and ad- 
vice from committee and council members 3 have apparent valid- 
ity, While for practical purposes follow-up studies are non- 
existent, other factors may be judged. Reports of successful 
placement programs by individual instructors as well as by 
placement staff, the low rate of course completions (Appendix 
B, Goal 5) and the low rate of unemployment statewide verify 
the success of the planning effort. 
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In broad terms, the problem is not so much that pro- 
grams need to be balanced, that is, overproduction in certain 
areas; the problem is to raise the skill levels, particularly 
of the non-skilled and unemployed, and to increase and im- 
prove the work force through additional training, 

A few areas of the state have taken the lead in ex- 
panding opportunities for minority groups. As the utilization 
of this source of skilled labor improves throughout the state, 
the quality of the labor force will improve and the quality of 
life throughout the state likewise will improve. 

Recommendations; Goal 5 

A, Manpower and Instructional Programs 

1, The Council recommends a longitudinal study in order 
to assess, through the application of systems analy- 
sis techniques, the extent to which a given group of 
educational units are, or are not, fulfilling their 
obligations in meeting both the local requirements 
for trained manpower and their expected contribution 
to the State of Florida, (Goal 5, Appendix A) 

2, The Council recommends that a pilot program of Indi- 

t 

vidually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) be conducted on 
a twelve month basis within the public school system 
to test its efficacy as a means of leveling the sea- 
sonal competition for employment, (Goal 5, Appendix A) 

B, Communication and Information 

1. In concurrence with the State Plan, the Council recom- 
mends very close and continuous cooperation among all 
local, state, and federal agencies having any effect 
on vocational-technical and adult education be insti- 
tuted, In addition, the private sector’s influence, 
i,e,, industrial training programs and private 
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vocational training schools must be considered. 

(Goal 5, Appendixes A and C) 

2. The Council recommends that the highest possible pri- 
ority be given to the continued development and early 
implementation of a state-wide management information 
system. (Goal 5^ Appendix C) 

a. It is recommended that the State Department of Ed- 
ucation adjust its present annual reporting date 
for VTE information for the Federal Report to an 
earlier one. (Goal 5 5 Appendix B) 

b. It is recommended that an interagency council be 
established on the Federal level to adopt a com- 
mon occupational classification system. (Goal 5, 
Appendix B) 

3, To alleviate the problem of facilities planning and 
construction that is only partially representative of 
the total social 5 economiCg and physical vitality of 
communities 3 the Council recommends that planning 
techniques incorporating open public forums (Educa- 
tional Facility Charrettes) be initiated on a pilot 
basis. (Goal 4s Appendix B) 

C. Counseling Programs 

1. To meet manpower requirement Sg the Council recom- 
mends that the vocational guidance program includes 
(1) complete job informations and (2) complete orien- 
tation on the economic value of various educational 
achievements and degrees. (Goal Appendix A) 

2, The Council recognizes the need for a computerized 
vocational-technical data bank and recommends that 
this be incorporated in the Management Information 
System. Additionally g occupational guidance should 
be revised radically and Improved in light of 
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empl oyment requirement s . The use of computerized job- 
supply-and-demand listings could erase the ineffi- 
ciency and wasted job potentials that create a "skills 
gap." (Goal 5, Appendix A) 

3, The Council recommends that community leaders be ap- 
proached by counselors, advisory councils and instruc- 
tors in an attempt to gain their support for 
emplo 3 nment of all students seeking vocational oppor- 
tunities. (Goal 1, Appendix D) 

D. Professional Requirements 

1. The Council recommends that State licensing boards 
review licensing requirements. All requirements and 
testing procedures should be appropriate to the work 
to be performed. (Goal 4, Appendix A) 

2. The Council recommends that national associations 
act to coordinate the development and stabilization 
of realistic standards for licensing health-related 
service workers. (Goal 4, Appendix A) 
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Adult homemaking educatiori o— Courses enabling adult 
homemakers to acquire knowledge 5 understandings 5 and skills 
relative to personal, home, and family life. The program may 
include instruction related to child development, clothing 
and textiles, consumer education, family health, family rela- 
tions, foods and nutrition, home management, housing, and 
home furnishings. 

Adult farmer education.— Courses enabling adult 
farmers to acquire knowledge, understandings, and skills rela- 
tive to the production of one or more agriculture commodities, 
and to the management of a farm business. 

Charette .- — A planning technique which requ?.res a 
majority representation of community residents and community 
leadership of a multidisciplinary group who gather for a con- 
centrated time period to arrive at facility plans which are 
part of an overall strategy for community development. 

Completions . —Student s who successfully complete the 
required sequence of occupational instruction in their pro- 
gram of study and graduate . . 

Computer Systems 

Computer- As sis ted Instruction (CAI),— The use of the 
computer to present instructional materials to a student. 

It allows for immediate feedback, self-pacing, branching, and 
recordkeeping. Some examples of modes of instruction using 
CAI might bes (1) drill and practice; (2) tutorial; (3) prob- 
lem solving; (4) gaming and simulation; and (5) evaluation, 

Computer-Managed Instruction (CMI) ,-*/The use of the 
computer within the instructional program to record the pro- 
gress of a student through a learning sequence, provide 
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guidance, and control the instruction, gearing it to the in- 
dividual as needs result. 



Consultant Committee .— A group comprised of represen- 
tative business, industrial, and agricultural leaders, or- 
ganized for the purpose of advising professional educators 
concerning occupational education needs. 

Cooperative . - — A method of curriculxjm organization 
which combines in-school instruction with on-the-job instruc- 
tion and skill development in preparation for emplojmient. 

Crosswalking . —The expression of the relationship be- 
tween the program structure and the St^te Department of Edu- 

I 

cation classification of object expenditures. A simple table 
listing program categories vertically and State Department of 
Education classif icationp horizontally. This table allows 
collection of cost by program and also by object classifica- 
tion as required by law. 

Data Bank .— A file of economic, manpower, resource, and 
pupil data useful in -planning occupational education programs. 

Evaluation . —A process; by which an assessment of the 
kind, quantity, and quality of an educational program is made 
by an individual or group. 

Goals .— Statements by administrative leaders of long- 
range accomplishments for broad areas of activity implement- 
ing the mission. 

Information System .— A set of planned procedures for 
collecting, classifying, and analyzing information contained 
in the data bank. The purpose of a system is to combine 
diverse elements into a framework meaningful for decision- 
making. 

Local Educational Agency (LEA) .— An agency assigned 
the responsibility for administering public education in a 
specified geographical area under the direction of a local 
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board of education. (Frequently referred to as an adminis- 
trative unit.) 

Man-months .—A unit measure used by the State Board 
of Education in the allotment of teacher resources for occupa- 
tional education; one calendar month of employment. 

Mission .— A statement, derived from legislation and 
policies, which describes in broad terms what the program 
should accomplish, who is to be served, etc. 

Military Occupational Speciality (MQS) . — A grouping 
of duty positions so close in occupational or functional re- 
lationship that there exists an optimal degree of interchange- 
ability among persons at any given level of skill. 

Objective A. statement of a measurable output to be 
attained within a set time limit; objectives are derived from 
long-range goals. 

Office of Education Code . — A classification system 
designed to assist local and state educational agencies in 
identifying, classifying, and describing subject matter and 
curriculum activities as they relate to occupations. [See 
Vocational Education and Occupations , U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, OE SOO6I.] 

Planning Council .—A group of professional educators 
assigned the responsibility for developing a comprehensive 
local plan for occupational education. 

Post-Secondary o— A level of occupational education 
and related services for persons who have graduates from high 
school or dropped out of school, and who need training, re- 
training, or upgrading for employment in recognized occupa- 
tions . 

Preparatory . — ‘A method of curriculum organization 
carried on within the school and designed to provide learning 
experiences directly related to the development of saleable 
or homemaking skills; in contract, such programs are not de- 
pendent upon job stations in the community for laboratory 
experiences, as is required for cooperative programs. 
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Elementary School , — A school organized to provide ap- 
propriate learning experiences and related services for chil- 
dren generally classified in grades six or below. 

Middle School A school organized to provide appro- 
priate learning experiences and related services for youth 
generally classified in grades six through nine. [Some local 
educational agencies have a modified organization— five 
through eight, or seven and eight,] 

Junior High School .— A school organized to provide 
appropriate learning experiences and related services for 
youth generally classified in grades seven through nine. 

Secondary School .— A school organized to provide ap- 
propriate learning experiences and related services for youth 
generally classified in grades nine through twelve. [Some 
high schools are organized as grades ten through twelve.] 

Special Programs ,— A group of programs for which spe- 
cial funding provisions are made in Public Law 90-756, Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 196^ which include: 

Cooperative (Part G) : This term refers to Part G of Title I 

of the Vocational Education Amendments of 196? which autho- 
rizes appropriates for special programs designed to promote 
the expansion and improvement of the cooperative concept in 
preparing youth for employment (99«09 00). 

Exemplary : A special program, authorized in Part D of the 

Vocational Education Amendments of 196^, designed to bridge 
the gap between research and the adoption of a new concept or 
practice; a program serving as a pattern deserving imitation 
( 99.01 00 ) . 

Post-Secondary Preparatory : Instruction for high school stu- 

dents which combines academic and occupational courses de- 
signed to prepare the students for continuing occupational 
education in a post-secondary school (99.03 00). 
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Prop;ram for Disadvantaged ; A modified program of instruction 
and related services for persons who have academic, socio- 
economic, cultural, or other handicaps that prevent them from 
succeeding in a regular occupational education or a consumer 
and homemaking program, which is designed for persons without 
such handicaps, and who, for that reason , require especially- 
designed educational programs (99^09 00). 

Program for Handicapped ; A modified program of instruction 
and related services for persons mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deaf, impaired speech, visually handicapped, seri- 
ously emotionally disturbed, crippled, or for other health- 
impaired persons who cannot succeed in a regular occupational 
or consumer and homemaking program which is designed for per- 
sons without such handicaps, and who require special educa- 
tional assistance (99.09 00). 

Remedial Basis Education ; A program of instruction and re- 
lated services concerned with communication and computational 
skills needed by selected students to make satisfactory pro- 
gress a vocational curriculum; usually designed for stu- 
dents academically disadvantaged (99o04 00). 

Vocational Work Study (Part H) ; A term used to describe a 
program of work experience for certain disadvantaged students 
enrolled in occupational programs for which students receive 
wages from funds appropriated under the provisions of Part H 
of the Vocational Education Amendments of I 96 S (99®05 00). 
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GOAL 1 



To evaluate the effectiveness of the State’s federally- 
assisted programs, services and activities in meeting the State 
goals and priorities set forth in the State Plan. 
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GOAL 1 



APPENDIX A 

COST-EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS IN URBAN 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION (A CASE STUDY) 

by 

Richard H. P. Kraft 

Most of the educational cost-effectiveness work in 
the past has been concentrated upon quantitative criteria. 

The main problem area, however, is the obtaining of adequate 
quantifiable data on facets of education other than costs. 

It is relatively easy to obtain the input costs to education, 
the tax share, the bonds sold and contributions from the pub- 
lic and industry. Also, there is little difficulty in deter- 
minimg the short and long term financial returns to the 
student as a result of certain amounts and types of educa- 
tion. The difficult measure is with personal and social 
outcomes, with affective domain development, and with bene- 
fits to society as a whole. 

Criteria to be used by the educational decision 
maker in any cost-effectiveness analysis that are economic 
in nature would be: income, earning differentials and cost 

differentials, payback periods, cost-benefit ratios, ex- 
pected capital values and expected internal rate of return. 
The ultimate criterion that the educational administrator 
could desire would maximize the difference between the pre- 
sent value of benefits and the present value of costs. 

Estimating and pro jecting the capital and operational 
costs of future educational programs is not so easy, however, 
This problem is due, mainly, to the financial accounting and 
budgeting systems which are oriented to the fiscal appropria- 
tion structure for management control purposes rather than 
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towards educational program accounting* Most school dis- 
tricts find it appropriate and necessary (by statute) to use 
organizational and object class categorizations (such as per- 
sonnel services, maintenance, etc.) for a financial reporting 
and budgeting system. 

In view of increasing student enrollments and the 
necessity of allocating scarce educational resources more 
efficiently, several important questions can be raised. 

1. Do the existing education programs provide posi- 
tive cost-effectiveness" relationship? 

2. Can cost-effectiveness techniques be used to 
develop optimum utilization models in terms of human re- 
sources (staff) and space facilities? 

3. Can a cost-effectiveness analysis be an effective 
technique for educational planners at local school system 
level to use as a conceptual tool to develop a planning, pro- 
gramming, budgeting system? 

This study used data from representative vocational- 
technical education programs (electronics technology) col- 
lected at two vocational technical education centers located 
in large urban Florida counties. There were three main 
phases developed by this study. 

Phase One 



The first phase identified all direct and indirect 
costs related to the electronics technology programs. Al- 
gorithms were developed for the retrieval and assignment of 
program costs from actual expenditure records. Program 
costs were then assigned to the private sector or individual 
students and the public sector of society. 

In both school systems the following accounts were 
utilized : 



















Account Number 



Account Title 



300 


SYSTEM WIDE ADMINISTRATIO \f 


400 


AREA ADMINISTRATION 


410 


Certified Personnel 


420 


Travel 


430 


Administration, Materials 
& Supplies 


440 


Furniture and Equipment 


499 


Other 


500 


• SALARIES 


510. 


Certified Personnel 


520 


Non-certified Personnel 


530 


Retirement Contributions 


540 


F.I.C.A. Taxes 


550 


Life Insurance Contributions 


599 


Other 


600 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


6l0 


Meetings and General Travel 


620 


Communications 


630 


Printing and Reproduction 
Services 


640 


Repairs 'and Maintenance 


66o 


Utilities 


670 


Rentals 


6^0 


Insurance . 


699 


Other 


700 


MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 


710 


Educational Materials and 
Supplies 


730 


Building Maintenance 
Materials & Supplies 


750 


Landscape Materials and 
Supplies 


Soo 


INTERNAL ACCOUNTS 


900 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


910 


Educational Furniture 


920 


Educational Equipment 


940 


Maintenance Equipment 


950 


Vehicles 


960 . 


Library Books and Films 


970 . 


Buildings 


9^0 


Fixed Equipment in Buildings 


999 


Other 
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An example of the Cost-Effectiveness Working; Schedule 



developed by the researchers is shown below. 



Account Number 



510 

510 

910 , 920 
910 , 920 
910 , 920 
910 , 920 
970 
970 
970 



300, 410 
420, 430 
499, 520 
530, 540 
550, 599 
600 Series 
700 Series 
^00, 940 
950, 960 
9^0, 999 

All Accounts 



Collect direct salary costs 

Proportion costs on a per pupil basis by course 

Collect physical inventory data and depreciate 

Calculate per item depreciation 

Determine classroom utilization 

Proportion costs on a per pupil basis by course 

Collect building cost and depreciate by term 

Proportion depreciation to classroom area 

Proportion depreciation on a per pupil basis 
by course 

Proportion indirect costs on a per pupil per 
term basis 



Summary of program course costs per pupil 



The first part of the cost-effectiveness strategy con- 
sisted of the following steps: 

A. Program and student data from a variety of courses 
were entered on Program Data Sheets. 

B. Student Personal Data were collected for each stu- 
dent in specified vocational-technical education 
centers . 

C . Simultaneously with collecting student data in 
both schools, direct and indirect costs were 
calculated. 

The three major steps involved were: 
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1. collection of direct salary costs and 
retirement contributions; 

2. calculating indirect costs on a pei pupil 
basis ; 

3e proportioning costs on a per pupil basis 
per course® 

D. The next steps involved: 

1. collecting physical inventory data and de- 
preciate ; 

2® calculating per item depreciation; 

3® determining classroom utilization; 

4® proportioning item costs on a per pupil basis 
per course. 

E. The next items to be calculated were: 

1. collecting building costs and depreciate by 
term; 

2® proportioning depreciation to classroom area; 

3. proportioning depreciation on a per pupil 
basis per course; 

4. proportioning indirect costs on a per pupil 
basis per term basis; 

5. summarizing all program course costs; 

6. calculating starting salary for graduates. 



Phase Two 



The second phase established criteria for determining 
marginal program utility in terms of marginal income increases 
for individual graduates of the program and marginal tax in- 
creases received by society as a result of the income gain of 
program graduates. These marginal salary gains were computed 
based on empirical graduate follow-up income data taken from 
records of the vocational-technical education centers. 
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Two aspects of utility were considered: (1) the 

utility of programs in terms of monetary ret\irn on investment 
to the public or society; and (2) private monetary returns to 
an individual graduate of the programs* In order to deter- 
mine the marginal utility or "gain" for each sector, the in- 
vestment (or expenditures) made by the public and the 
graduates was first determing* 

Private Costs . — The private costs to an individual 
or his family unit (C^) was determined by: 

C^=E^+F + B + S 

where : 

= foregone earnings 

F = fees paid by the student 

B = cost of his books 

S = cost of his miscellaneous supplies. 

An estimate of the earnings a student foregoes while 
enrolled in the program is based on: (1) mean hourly earnings 

of unskilled labor in general manufacturing for the metro- 
politan area served by the schools for 1967-196S ; (2) extra- 
polating percentage of increase in earnings for the five years 
previous to a recent Area Wage Survey ; and (3) computing the 
total foregone earnings for the mean time period (total num- 
ber of school terms) a graduate would be enrolled. 

Student fees were obtained from the Catalogs . Total 
fees for a student were calculated by multiplying the fee per 
school term times the mean number of school terms a student 
required to complete the program. 

The cost of books and miscellaneous supplies was de- 
termined from records kept by the department heads and the 
schools' bookstores. It is assumed that the cost of traveling 
to and from schools is equal to the cost of traveling to and 
from a Job . 
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Public Costs . — The total cost of the program to the 
public or society (C2) was determined by: 



C 



2 




I 



where : 

Get = total Electronic Technician program cost, both 
public and private 

I = "internal funds" (account number ^ 00 ) 



The total Electronic Technician program cost was de- 
termined as shown in a previous section. The internal funds 
account reports funds received from student fees, profits on 
vending machines and other miscellaneous non-public sources 
of income. 



Private Utility . — The marginal utility of the program 
in terms of monetary return to an individual graduate (U^) 
was calculated by: 

Ui = Cl - E2 

where : 

= private costs of the program to the individual 
student as calculated above 

E2 = mean pay entra level of the graduate into the 
electronics manufacturing industry 

The mean pay entry level was determined by calculating an 
arithmetic mean of the pay entry level wages recorded on the 
"Student Data Worksheet . " 



Public Utility . — The marginal public utility (U2) 
is based upon the monetary return of additional taxes paid 
by graduates as a result of their marginal income gain. 
This utility factor was calculated by: 
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Fi = the additional margin of Federal income tax paid 
by a graduate* 

Sg = the additional margin of Florida state sales tax 
paid by a graduate 

R = the additional margin of county real estate tax 
paid by a graduate* 

The figures for F^^ were obtained from the 1964-196^ 
"Federal Income Tax Tables" in the three dependents column. 

Fj^ represents the Federal income tax difference paid on earn- 
ings and 

S figures were obtained from the 1964-196B "Federal 

o 

Income Tax Tables." In these tables are listed approximations 
of sales taxes expended according to level of income. Florida 
sales taxes during 1964-196? were at a rate of 3 per cent and 
in 196^ were 4 per cent. 

R figures are based upon the assumption that a grad- 
uate, because of the significant increase in his earnings, 
could afford to purchase a home having a higher assessed 
value for tax purposes. The estimates of the value of a home 
a person with a given income could afford were obtained from 
the local Federal Housing Authority office. Tax calculations 
were then made based on the real estate tax rates for the 
counties in which the schools are located. These rates were 
obtained from the County Tax Collector's records. 

Phase Three 



The third phase related to public and private costs 
and. to their respective utility values in terms of marginal 
monetary return on investment. These values were expressed 
as cost-utility ratios and yielded estimated times to replace 
dollars spent by both individual, students and the public. 

The reciprocal of the cost-utility ratio yielded the monetary 
return expressed as a percentage rate of return on investment. 
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A final set of calculations involved the computing of 
cost-utility ratios between: (1) private costs and utility 

(CUpr) ; (2) public costs and utility (CUp^). The formulae 

to determine these ratios were: 



(1) 




ui 


(2) 


P'^ Uo 



The cost is C and the utility is U, so that the cost-utility 
is C/U, where both the numerator and denominator are in 
dollars and are common to all other cost-utility ratios used 
in this system. 

The major variables found in individual course costs 
per pupil were due to: 

1 . The numbers of students completing a given course — 
the greater the number of students completing a given course 

or course section, the less course cost per pupil. 

2. The cost per hour allocated to a given instructor 
for his direct teaching services varies directly with the 
salary experience step of the instructor and indirectly with 
the number of course hours per day assigned to the instructor 
for direct teaching. 

3. Furniture, equipment, and space (facility) costs 
vary indirectly with the number of hours per day a given 
classroom or laboratory is utilized. 

The major variables found in total program costs per 
pupil, in addition to the above individual course cost vari- 
ables, included: 

1 . Program costs varying indirectly with the total 
number of courses (or credits) required to complete the pro- 
gram and thus the number of school terms required. The 1965 
and 1966 non-experienced graduates required six trimester 
terms to complete their programs. The 196? graduates required 
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four trimester and two semester terms and the I96B graduates 
required four semester terms® 

2® The organization of the school terms for a given 
school year into three trimesters of equal time periods' (four 
months) or two semesters of five months each and a two month 
summer session® As only the I96B graduates were products of 
the semester system an evaluation of the trimester vs, semester 
cost factors was not attempted. However, it is noted that 
during the two-year period of the I96S graduate’s program, 
enrollments increased and program length decreased by elimina- 
tion of some required courses and expanding the course con- 
tent of others to include material previously covered in the 
eliminated courses, which had the effect of decreasing costs 
per pupil in all expenditure categories. 

Private Costs^ 



The major private sector costs to an individual elec- 
tronics technology student consisted of: (1) earnings fore- 

gone by the student while attending schoo; (2) fees; 

(3) books; and (4) miscellaneous incidental costs to the stu- 
dent , 

Ifi order to compute the total foregone earnings for 
a graduate of a given year, the following data was compiled; 
(1) the average (mean) annual wage of an unskilled manufac- 
turing worker for each year I964-I968; and (2) calculations 
of the total foregone earnings over the average time periods 
(number of school terms) required to complete the electronics 
technology programo 

The total private costs of the program : s the sum of 
the four categories of costs listed above* These costs for 
the non-experienced stratum steadily increased from I965 
through 1967 mainly due to the steady increase in wage levels 



^'See Table 1, page 3^. 
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of foregone earnings during this period of time, as the time 
period needed to complete the program remained relatively 
constant. The 196^ graduate’s costs decreased significantly 
due to program curriculum revisions which reduced the average 
number of months required to complete the program, thus re- 
ducing the time period calculation for foregone earnings 
which were offset only slightly by the increase in wage level 
of foregone earnings for the 196S graduate. 

Students classified as experienced indicated a wider 
variange of private costs influenced by both the variation 
in wage levels and the duration of enrollment with the latter 
having the greater effect with 1965 graduates and the former 
having the greater effect with the 1966-I96S graduates. 

Public Costs^ 



Public costs include the total program cost less the 
’’internal funds” account number SOO. As noted earlier, the 
’’internal funds” account records funds received from student 
fees and other sources are classified as non-public. 

The major cost variables that applied to total pro- 
gram costs also apply to the public costs. The 1965 and 1966 
experienced graduates indicated lower public costs than the 
non-experienced because the former received equivalency credit 
for their work-experience or previous training and completed 
their program course requirements in a few number of school 
terms. This cost trend reversed with the 196? and I96S grad- 
uates as the experienced graduates included greater numbers 
of Korea, and Viet Nam veterans receiving educational benefits. 
A large number of these veterans tended towards either taking 
more advanced courses — with higher course costs due to lower 
enrollments per course — or elected to take more courses than 
the minimum actually required to complete the program. 



^'See Table 1, page 



Private Utility 
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Among technical education’s foremost tangible benefits 
to an individual student is the incremental margin of earnings 
between an estimate of what his earnings would have been with- 
out technical education at the same point in time as his first 
year of post-technical education and his actual earnings dur- 
ing the first year of his post-technical education employment. 
There are many nonquantifiable aspects embodied in the utility 
of any educational program which often may carry more weight 
than monetary aspects to an individual student. 

The average (mean) marginal utility in monetary terms 
for an individual student in the non-experienced stratum is 
given in Table , The earnings of $ 3 >^35 for the I96S grad- 
uate, for example, represents the annual earnings the gradu- 
ate would have earned if he had not entered the program and 
continued his employment as an unskilled manufacturing worker. 
These earnings are estimated on the same basis and were ob- 
tained from the same source as foregone earnings. The first 
year earnings are the empirical average annual earnings of 
the graduates as they entered the industry. The difference 
between these two earnings yields the marginal monetary 
utility of the program expressed in dollars. 

The trend in marginal utility is consistent with 
other results in this study — that of increasing marginal utility 
from 1965-I96S with the exception of the transitional 196 ? 
graduates. 

Public Utility 

The marginal increment in taxes paid by the graduate 
represents the monetary utility or return to the public on 
its investment in technical education students enrolled in the 
electronics technology programs. Again, it is emphasized 
that this represents a perhaps modest aspect of the total 
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utility of a given technical education program; as intangible 
benefits to society which permit an educated' pers'on to p"ar- 
ticipate more fully in society, may carry more weight in de- 
termining relative utility of various educational programs, 

A non-experienced graduate, for example, annually 
pays additional federal taxes of $399; state sales taxes of 
$24; and local real estate taxes of $125* This totals to an 
incremental margin of $54^ greater than if taxes were com- 
puted on the earnings base of an unskilled manufacturing 
worker. The $54^ is the value assigned to the monetary pub- 
lic utility of the program for the 1968 graduate. 

Cost-Utility Ratios and Rates of Return 

Private Rate of Return .— The 1968 graduate (non- 
experienced) has invested app:roximately two years of foregone 
earnings and direct costs totaling $5815* In return he re- 
ceived average earnings of $2313 g:reater than he would have 
had he continued as an unskilled manufacturing worker. 

These two factors are used in the computation of a 
cost/utility ratio which yields a figure useful for comparison 
of the program’s :rela.tive effectiveness over previous years 
and relative utility value , limited to the monetary aspect, 
with other educational programs. The 1968 graduate as noted 
in Table yields a ''osc-utillty ratio of 2.51* This ratio 
number is also equivalent to the number of years it will 
take the graduate to receive a :return of $581.5 or "total re- 
turn" on his investment. This rate of return assumes that 
the graduate has no further increases in earnings during the 
2.51 year period following his graduation. Since this is a 
rather weak assumption in that the graduate will more likely 
receive pay raises during this time , the rate of return is 
probably conse,rvative . 

Because both the cost and utility factors are in the 
common units of dollars, the rates of return to the graduate 
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on his investment are computed by simply taking the recipro- 
cal of the cost/utility fraction. These rates of return are 
based on the first year earnings after graduation. 

Public Rate of Return . — -The public (or society) in- 
vested $1597 over a period of two years in a I96S graduate’s 
(non-experienced) program. For this investment the public 
received in the form of additional taxes p^aid by the graduate 
during his first year of employment $54^. The cost-utility 
ratio indicates a period of less than three years in which 
the graduate will return society’s investment of $1597 > assum- 
ing that the graduate has no increase in earnings during this 
time period. Again, this assumption being unlikely, it would 
be expected that the graduate will return the investment to 
the public in an even shorter period of time than reported 
in Table , The public rate of return of 34*3 per cent is 
also based on the first year earnings after graduation. 

1. The sampled electronics technology education pro- 
grams are an economically worthwhile investment both for in- 
dividuals and society and should be continued. 

a. Statistical mean data indicate that a 196$ ET 
program graduate, without prior electronic training or ex- 
perience, invested $5^15 of his own funds. This investment, 
including foregone earnings, was returned to him within two 
and one-half years at the rate of 39 per cent per year. 

b. A public investment in this same student of $1597 
is returned to society in the form of increased local, state, 
and federal taxes paid by the graduate in less than three 
(2.9) years at the rate of 34® 3 per cent per year. 

c. The rates of return for graduates with prior 
electronic training or experience were even higher because 
they required less time (school terms) to complete the program. 
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2o Further cost-effectiveness analyses should be 
undertaken for use in educational planning. The findings of 
this cost-effectiveness analysis' illuminated the importance 
of the general public * s~ investment in educatlonl People- 
other than those directly involved with education (non- 
parents, retirees, etc.) have a vested interest in the de- 
creased tax burden or increased public services provided for 
them by the additional taxes paid by persons raising their 
income levels through post-secondary education. 

Accurate cost-effectiveness analyses are of signifi- 
cant value and use to the educational planner. 

a. Wide variations in direct teaching costs per 
course were caused by variations in (1) class size, and 
(2) class load of teacher or teacher utilization. 

b. Other direct cost elements such as facility space 
equipment, and furniture were also subject to side cost per 
course variations caused by variations in the efficiency of 
space utilization which, in turn, was caused by an inflexible 
schedule of courses during a . given school week. It does not 
appear logical that program courses be scheduled in blocks 

of one or two hours daily, five days per week, regardless of 
the course’s subject content. More flexible scheduling of 
classes should be designed for post-secondary vocational- 
technical schools. 

3. It does not follow that an educational program 
with a lesser degree of monetary utility than another is 
less worthwhile and therefore should be assigned a lower re- 
sorrce allocation. Further studies of the more subjective 
aspects of program utility need to be considered along with 
the value judgments of program evaluators and planners » 
Meaningful measures of these other program aspects need to 
be further developed. [These non-financial aspects would 
include utility values such as increased intellectual curi- 
osity, creativity, employment satisfaction, social mobility 
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and adaption, social status, utilization of leisure time, and 
growth of an informed’ electorate , ] 

4® It is felt that many program utility aspects will 
not be refined to the point of being precisely quantified 
and, thus, value judgments should continue to remain as a 
necessary part of the decision-making process® As procedures 
for evaluating non-monetary benefits of educational programs 
become more refined, the precision and efficiency of cost- 
effectiveness analysis undoubtedly will increase. 

5® It is essential to define and organize relevant 
information about educational programs — data concerning stu- 
dents, staff, course schedules, facilities, equipment, and 
expenditures— in order to perform cost-effectiveness analyses. 
All records and reporting of these data need to be kept in 
computer-readible form and incorporated in a computer based 
educational information system at a local or regional level. 

It is not economically feasible to extract and organize 
manually the relevant data necessary to perform a cost- 
effectiveness analysis® The program costing algorithm is of 
such a complex nature requiring a substantially large number 
of calculations that the procecure further necessitates the 
use of an electronic computer. The complexity of calcula- 
tion arises from three major factors: 

a. joint costs of programs shared with instructors, 
rooms and equipment; 

b. an object classification oriented accounting- 
budgeting system rather than program oriented; 

c. fiscal year accounting-budgeting dates are non- 
coincidental with school term or school year 
dates , 

6, Concerning the interpretation of the training- 
earnings profiles which have been constructed, it can be 
said that they have noteworthy implications for administrators 
and top-level decision-makers in vocational-technical education. 
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a» the private rate of return on "educational in- 
vestment" is astonishingly high; 
b. all (public) cost-utility ratios (C/U) indicate 
a positive rate of return. 

If monetary indices are accepted as a measure of ef- 
fectiveness, then, given the excellent performance of gradu- 
ates of vocational-technical schools in the labor market, 
extra public funds should be distributed toward vocational- 
technical education in order to maximize private and public 
benefits. In other words, if educational decision makers 
are really concerned with earnings, employment, and maximiz- 
ing benefits, then the expansion of job-oriented training in 
vocational-technicar' institutions should be given high pri- 
ority. 
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APPENDIX B 

THE ROLE OF INSERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION AND STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS IN THE SUPPORT OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN Florida 

by 

Michael A. DeCarlo 



Introduction 



The Florida State Plan for the Administration of 
Vocational Education; Parts II and III , under the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 196^, identifies and defines 
vocational education objectives in the following areas: 

1. Secondary 

2. Post Secondary 

3 . Adult 

4. Disadvantaged 

5. Handicapped 

The Florida State Plan indicates further: 

Based on identified needs, emphasis during the next 
five years will be placed on developing and expanding 
programs at the post-secondary level, initiating more 
programs for the disadvantaged and the handicapped, 
identifying and demonstrating more effective programs 
and practices, and upgrading the supportive services 
required for quality vocational education . L Emphasis 
mind . j 

It has been pointed out by lay public and educators 
that one of the most effective means to bring about con- 
structive changes in education is to bring about "the neces- 
sary changes in understanding, attitudes, and practices 
among personnel assigned to teaching responsibilities." 

In August, 1969 , the State of Florida Commissioner 
of Education established the area of teacher training and 
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development as one of the major priorities of the Department 
of Education. By legal mandate, each district is required 
to develop a comprehensive program of staff development. 
Further, it was provided that plans for junior college staff 
and program improvement are to be developed by each junior 
college . 

This study, begun in June, 1970, has a two-part 

goal: 

First (Short-range goal) 

To provide the Florida State Advisory Council with initial 
observations and recommendations concerning selected factors 
which have an impact upon inservice teacher education/ 
faculty development programs and their evaluation. 

These factors are as follows: 

1. Accessibility of data indicating the degree to 
which faculty development programs are suppor- 
tive of the objectives of the Florida State 
Plan; 

2. Cooperation and coordination, in faculty develop- 
ment programs; 

3. Opportunities for periodic updating of vocational- 
technical faculty through selected, work experi- 
ences in industry; 

4. Student and employer feedback as a factor in 
improving and updating faculty development 
programs; 

5. Library support for vocational-technical faculty 
development . 

Second (Long-range goal) 

To determine' the extent to which inservice teacher education/ 
staff development programs have contributed to the attain- 
ment of the objectives of the Florida State Plan. 



Vocational-Education Facilities/Activities 
Selected for the Long-Range Study 



AS 



County 




Facility/Activity 


Dade 


1 , 


Lindsey Hopkins Education Center 




2 . 


Miami Data Junior College 
(Plan II institution) 


Duval 


1 , 


Florida. Junior College at 
Jacksonville (Plan I institution) 


Hillsborough 


1 , 


Tampa Bay Area Vocational- 
Technical Center 


Pinellas 


1 0 


Pinellas Technical Education 
Center 


Calhoun, Franklin, 
& Holmes 


1 . 


Washington-Holmes Vocational- 
Technical Center 




2 . 


Chipola Junior College (Plan I 
institution) 




3 . 


Panhandle Area Education Coopera- 
tive (encompasses Bay, Calhoun, 
Franklin, Gulf, Holmes, Jackson, 
Liberty, Walton, and Washington 
Counties) 



Rationale 



lo Dade, Duval, Hillsborough, and Pinellas Counties 
have been designated by the State CAMPS Committee as densely 
populated, economically depressed areas having high -rates of 
unemployment, low family incomes, and high student dropout 
rates. These are identified in the Florida State Plan. 

2, Calhoun, Franklin, and Holmes counties have been 
designated by the Department of Commerce as sparsely popu- 
lated areas having high rates of unemployment, low family 
incomes, and high student dropout rates. These are identi- 
fied in the Florida State Plan. 



o 

ERIC 
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Item Evaluated 
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Accessibility of data indicating the degree to which 
faculty development programs support the objectives of the 
Florida State Plan 

Findings/Conclusions 

Sixty-seven counties submit Master Plans for In - 
service Teacher Education , and twenty-eight junior colleges 
submit Staff and Program Development Plans . Time-line dates 
for initial submission, approval, status/interim evaluation 
reports, and for final reports and evaluation for the 
counties and junior colleges do not coincide. They are, in 
fact, quite different. County master plans run as high as 
300 pages in length. Reporting formats are not structured' 
so that programs related to Florida State Plan objectives 
are grouped. As a result of these several factors, neither 
groups of reports have been synthesized for the 1969-70 
year; and if they had been, it would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to determine the degree to which faculty 
development programs were supportive of the objectives of 
the Florida State Plan. It is impossible, for instance, to 
determine from the junior college Staff and Development 
Plan Reports the degree to which vocational-technical facul- 
ty have participated in these programs, the nature of these 
•programs (those of direct benefit to them), or the amounts 
expended in those areas of direct benefit. 

In view of the continuing need to assess both inputs 
and outputs, as specifically related to the Florida State 
Plan, essential, data must be made more accessible. 

Recommendation 

It is recommended that the State Department of Edu- 
cation establish formats and procedures for submission of 
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data in terms of the specific objectives of the Florida 
State Plan, and in accordance with the recommendations 
adopted by the representatives of State Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education® 

Item Evaluated 



Cooperation and coordination in faculty development 

programs 

Findings/Conclusions 

1® Major examples of cooperation and coordination 
are the five consortia embracing thirty-four counties. 
Finding it economically unfeasible to conduct these programs 
independently, groups of counties have banded together to 
share personnel and other resources. Members of the Pan- 
handle Area Education Cooperative, for example, cooperate in 
seventeen common components of inservice teacher education 
designated by the State Department of Education. There are 
many other forms of cooperation within these consortia. 

2. Representatives of other county vocational- 
education centers and representatives of junior colleges 
have agreed that considerably more cooperation is possible 
in the area of faculty development programs. Florida Keys 
Junior College (a Plan I institution), for example, has a 
small vocational-technical faculty and is relatively iso- 
lated geographically® It is economically and practically 
difficult for the college to develop its own adequate pro- 
gram or to justify bringing to the college the various 
specialists that could contribute to faculty development 
programs in all the technical areas. A dean remarked that 
the types of programs, dates, etc. of the other community 
colleges were not published for mutual information. He in- 
dicated that if his institution were aware of these other 
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programs—say at Miami-Dade Junior College — it might be pos- 
sible for it to send faculty where there was a topic of spe- 
cial interest. 

3 . Whether or not economically feasible for insti- 
tutions to conduct their own programs, cooperative planning 
and pooling of personnel resources could result in more 
economic and enhanced programs of faculty development. It 
is conceivable that several, junior colleges and/or vocational- 
technical centers with relatively identical vocational- 
technical offerings are independently developing programs 
with similar content and utilizing several, consultants. A 
review of the Directory of Post-Secondary and Adult Occupa - 
tions Curriculum, s for Florida , Bulletin 70V-2, January, 1969 > 
prepared by t,he State Department of Education, suggests that 
there is considerable possibility for extending cooperation 
and coordination. 

Recommendations 

1. It is recommended that there be fostered among 
junior colleges and county vocational centers, an exchange 
of information concerning faculty development programs. 

2. It is recommended that the cognizant divisions 
of the State Department of Education explore avenues for 
increased cooperation and coordination in the deve.loping 
and conducting of faculty developm,ent programs 

Item Evaluated 

Opportunities for periodic updating of vocational- 
technical faculty through selected work experiences in in- 
dustry and business 

Findings/Conclusions 

1. There is no evidence of a. systematic program for 
identifying loca.l, state, regional and, national work 
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opportunities directly related to upgrading in specific areas. 
The gathering, publishing, and disseminating of such data 
would provide all vocational-technical faculty in the state 
with information concerning the range of alternative sources 
of appropriate upgrading work experiences. Such information 
would obviate, in considerable measure, the need for individ- 
ual searching for positions. Further, this would facilitate 
faculty development planning. 

2. Many teachers are employed on a ten-month basis 
and are compelled frequently to accept work whether or not 
it provides the kinds of upgrading experiences necessary. 

3 . When salaried positions are found that provide 
the desired upgrading experiences, there is a danger that 
employers may utilize the "employee" in such ways that he 
is diverted from his objective. 

4. There is particularly strong opinion among per- 
sons involved in vocational-technical education that cur- 
rent provisions for these experiences are too limited to 
keep faculty current, and that there must be more effective 
programming. It was stated, for example, that electronics 
teachers should have this experience at least every third 
year. Those involved with faculty development felt that an 
expansion of selective and periodic upgrading work experi- 
ences would improve in considerable measure this facet of 
faculty development programs. It was also felt that this 
arrangement would alleviate some of the problems created 

by the employer-employee relationship 

Recommendations 

1. It is recommended that there be developed a 
systematic program for identifying local, state, regional, 
and national work opportunites that will provide suitable 
upgrading experiences for vocational-technical instructors, 
and that such information be disseminated to counties, 
junior colleges, and other agencies involved in vocational- 
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technical education. As an interim measure it is recom- 
mended that the exchange of available information be promoted. 

2. It is recommended that the State Department of 
Education initiate a study to determine the feasibility of 
an expanded program of salary continuation during selected 
periodic work experiences in industry. 

Item Evaluated 

Student and employer feedback as a factor in 
strengthening faculty development programs 

Findings/Conclusions 

1. Although the importance of having this informa- 
tion is universally acknowledged, there is a definite lack 
of established procedure for gathering and interpreting 
this data for its several uses, including that of strength- 
ening faculty development programs. 

2. In spite of the recognized difficulties en- 
countered in obtaining and assessing this feedback, it was 
felt that systematic procedures needed to be established, 
with designated central responsibility at each facility. 

At some small institutions responsibility for this effort 
is fragmented or made a responsibility of the counselling 
office. At institutions with very large enrollments, and 
large numbers of graduates and non-graduates entering the 
work force, central responsibility for this function is im- 
perative. The following information will suggest the scope 
of that responsibility: 

Adult/Vocational Enrollment 



Junior College Fall 69 



Florida Junior College at 

Jacksonville ^,70^ 
Daytona Beach Junior College 5,5l6 
Pensacola Junior College 4>599 
Miami-Dade Junior College 3 >026 
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Junior College Technical and Terminal 
Occupational Enrollments 196^-69 
(Credit, Non-credit, Part-time, Full-time, Programs 
Two Years or More and One Year or Less) 



Area 


Number of Field 


Total 


Technical & Technician 
Training 


46 


14,108 


Vocational 


105 


27,894 


Health Occupations 


21 


4,584 


Business 


27 


12,565 


Totals 


199 


59,151 



Source: Division of Community Colleges* 

3 . The adequacy of programs of instruction will be 
reflected in substantial measure by the effectiveness and 
adaptability of students in their positions of employment® 
Student ’’felt” competencies and deficiencies will be con- 
veyed by their own evaluation of their preparation* Em- 
ployer evaluation of the same factors will also provide val- 
uable data* Considered in conjunction, these evaluations 
should yield information that will contribute to curriculum 
planning and to faculty development programs. 

Recommendation 

It is recommended that there be developed systematic 
procedures for obtaining follow-up information from gradu- 
ates, non-graduates, and employers concerning the adequacy 
of the vocational-technical education programs. Information 
should be organized by program type, so that it may be uti- 
lized for the improvement of instruction and faculty develop- 
ment programs. 
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Item Evaluated 



Library support for vocational-technical faculty 
development 



Introduction 

Considerable emphasis has been placed upon individ- 
ualized instruction and independent study. In an a^e of 
rapid-change technology, it is particularly important that 
library resources and services be adequate to meet the indi 
vidual study needs of both faculty and students. 

In 1965, about 75,000 scientific and technical peri 
odicals in some sixty— five languages were published in the 
world. Contained therein were about two million articles 
per year indexed in some 3 »000 scientific, and technical ab- 
stracting services 0 The Report of the National Advisory 
Committee on Libraries , October, 196^, stated that the use 
of scientific literature had been increasing by 12 to 17 
per cent per year® It has been pointed out that the prolif 
eration of scientific-technical information may defeat its 
own purposes, unless it is adequately acquired and made 
accessible . 

The initiative and success of the library in acquir 
ing materials, communicating to faculty its availability, 
and facilitating accessibility serves the following ends: 

1® Stimulates faculty to habitual use of library 
resources and, hence, self-improvement 

2. Provides current awareness of changes and 
innovations that have a direct bearing on cur- 
riculum and teaching 

3 . Facilitates for faculty development planning 
the identification of sources of change and 
innovation in government, business, industry. 
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and education so that faculty may selectively 
schedule visits and/or training for upgrading 

4e Encourages faculty to prepare course objectives 
which involve a high degree of student famil- 
iarization with and use of these resources at 
an early point in their education* 

The nature and scope of existing programs and re- 
affirmation of the occupational program responsibilities of 
community junior colleges serves, in some measure, to high- 
light the task of libraries in meeting informational needs 
in these areas* This is no less true for all other agencies 
engaged in vocational-technical education. 

As each vocational-education facility/activity se- 
lected for the larger study is reviewed, an inquiry will 
be made regarding the degree of library support for 
vocational-technical faculty development. 

Miami Dade Junior College was selected as the first- 
library to review. 

Findings/Conclusions 

1, Miami Dade Junior College is conducting an imag- 
inative and aggressive program of support for the Division 
of Technical, Vocational, and Semi-professional Studies* 

2. In recognition of the existing and continually 
expanding importance of vocational-technical programs, a 
library staff member has been assigned as liaison to the 
division . 

3* A series of orientation programs, and other 
formal and informal meetings have been held to familiarize 
vocational-technical faculty with materials and services 
available* 

During the year, 112 individual vocational- 
tehnical faculty contacts have been related to library ser- 
vices . 
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5. Bibliographies have been prepared for facility 
members upon request* 

6. Periodic printouts of newly acquired materials 
have been provided for the division* 

7* In addition, as part of its overall staff and 
program development plan, Miami Dade has completed educa- 
tional specifications describing the establishment of a 
faculty development location on the North Campus* This lo- 
cation will include samples of the latest devices, educa- 
tional technology, programmed, materials, journal and 
research articles, plus a faculty discussion and interchange 
area® 

Miami-Dade Junior College is among the institu- 
tions cooperating in th§ University of South Florida project 
to prepare a union list of serials for higher education 
institutions ' in Florida. Since major reliance in vocational- 
technical education is upon serial information sources , ’this 
project will further facilitate identification of informa- 
tional resources within the state. 

9o Libiary personnel are particularly sensitive 
to the valuable role they can play in furthering the de- 
velopment of vocational, education, and are enthusiastic in 
meeting this responsibility. 

10. Library personnel, were pleased with the past 
allocations which have made possible a high degree of sup- 
port for this critical area; however, some apprehension 
was expressed concerning the adequacy of future support 
available in order to meet expected increased demands. 

Rec ommendat ion 

Creative and aggressive programs of library service 
should be encouraged and supported® Continuing attention 
should be given to their needs so that they may meet ade- 
quately the expanding demands that are being placed upon them. 
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APPENDIX C 



FACTORS AFFECTING TEACHER INNOVATIVENESS AND THE 
DIFFUSION OF AN EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION 

by 

Irwin Ro Jahns and Ernest G. Gendron 
Statement of Problem 

In general, this study was concerned with the pro- 
cesses by which an educational innovation becomes diffused 
within educational systems and subsequently adopted by 
classroom teachers , More specifically, the purpos'es of this 
study were : 

1. To explore the extent to which a specific inno- 
vation-informal reading inventories — -have been 
diffused and adopted by Adult Basic Education 
teachers in the State of Florida; 

2e To ascertain those factors that have been most 
influential to a teacher’s adoption of informal 
inventories; and, 

3« To determine those factors that have been most 
influential to a teacher’s overall innovative- 
ness. 

Background and Conceptual Orientation 

A central concern of professional educators is the 
rapidity with which social and technological change has been 
occurring in American society in general, and in educational 
systems in particular. Educators, like other professionals, 
have found it difficult to keep abreast of these changes and 
to make the necessary adaptations in instructional and 
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administrative procedures® All too often those who have at- 
tempted to keep up to date have found that it is difficult 
to operationalize and implement innovative techniques and 
procedures® Folk wisdom reinforces this dilemma, in the fol- 
lowing quote attributable to a teacher: ”1 don't need any 

mo, re training® I’m not teaching now nearly as well as I 
know how®" 

This study was based on the premise that merely 
knowing of the existence of an innovation, or even being 
familiar with its general nature, is insufficient for the 
utilization of this innovation® The process through which 
a teacher becomes aware of the existence of alternative 
"innovative" techniques and technology, considers their 
relevance and application, and ultimately tries such inno- 
vation has often been found to be a long and tedious pro- 
cedure® Five stages in the adoption of an innovation have 
been proposed. These include: (1) awareness; (2) interest; 

(3) evaluation; ( 4 ) trial; and (5) adoption. Movement 
through these stages is largely a mental process and cannot 
always be readily observed from the behavior of a given 
teacher. Many factors can facilitate or impede movement 
through this process® These factors could reside in the 
individual teacher, in the general educational, circumstances 
in which the teacher functions, in the specific instruc- 
tional situation, or within the nature of the innovation. 
[This conceptual orientation drew heavily from the adoption 
and diffusion work of various sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists as reported in Everett Rogers, Diffusion of Innova - 
tions and other sources®] 

To achieve the purposes of this study, a single edu- 
cational innovation was selected that was highly relevant 
to a particular category of teachers in the State of Florida. 
Three questions were asked: 

1® To what extent has this innovation become dif- 
fused throughout the county-wide school systems 
in the State? 
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2. To what extent have individual teachers pro- 
gressed from total ignorance of this innovation 
to adoption of the innovation as a regular 
classroom device? 

3o What factors, if any, can be discerned that 
could account for variations in the diffusion 
and adoption of this ' innovation? 

Methodology 

The innovation which was selected for study was the 
informal reading inventory o These have been deemed by know- 
ledgeable people to have considerable value in assessing 
adult reading competencies with few of the disadvantages of 
formal standardized tests. These reading inventories have 
been in existence for a number of years but -have not become 
incorporated into the routine instructional procedures of 
many teachers of undereducated adults. Consequently, adult 
basic education teachers in local educational systems be- 
came the population for study. 

Of the forty- two Florida counties providing adult 
basic education programs, ten were selected on the basis of 
their representativeness from which to obtain specific 
teacher information. Data were obtained by group interview 
from teachers attending regularly scheduled' adult education 
teacher meetings during January and February of 1970. If 
no such meeting was scheduled, a special meeting was called 
by the county program coordinator. A total of 202 teachers, 
or per cent of all adult basic education teachers employed 
in these counties were interviewed. A questionnaire was 
utilized to facilitate obtaining the information necessary 
to explore the central concerns of this study. 

Findings 



Diffusion of the Innovation. — -The data indicated 
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that of the 202 ABE teachers involved in this study, 24 or 
11 per cent had adopted the use of the informal, reading 
inventories. An additional 40 teachers, 19 per (‘.ent, were 
at the trial stage or using the inventories in a. limited 
way. Of the remaining 68.2 per cent, 32.6 per cent had 
never heard of the inventories, 10.4 per cent had heard of 
them but did not seek: further information, and 25® 2 per 
cent had some info;rmation about the inventories and were 
evaluating their possible adoption. 

A wide variation was found to exist in the extent 
to which the informal reading inventories had become dif- 
fused between the several counties studied. The extent of 
adoption ranged from two counties with 100 per cent of the 
teachers unaware of the informal inventories to one county 
with as many as 25 per cent of the teachers regularly us- 
ing these inventories. In those counties in which at least 
a few teachers were using inventories, from 10 to 43 per 
cent of the teachers were unaware of their existence. 

The data seemed to indicate that the counties with 
larger programs had a greater proportion of teachers using 
this innovation. Speculation could be raised about why this 
should be the case. Commitment, training, availability of 
needed resources or other factors could possible contribute 
to innovativeness . 

Adoption by Teachers .— In general, it was found that 
the extent to which a teacher had progressed from total un- 
awareness to adoption of the educational innovation was not 
affected by such pe:rsonal characteristics as age, sex, and 
income'; by such educational attributes as prior educational 
courses or teacher rating of his prior educational experi- 
ence; or by mobility and kinship factors relating to parental 
and familial influence® It was found that adoption of the 
innovation being studied was significantly associated with a 
number of specific program considerations. For example, it 
was found that : 
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lo Those teachers who believed that they were get- 
ting more than enough supervision and direction were more 
likely to be further along in the adoption process thai. 
those who indicated that they were getting less than enough 
supervision c 

2o A teacher's perception of his coordinator's re- 
action to a proposed' innovation was found bo be positvely 
associated with his stage in the adoption process— those 
teachers who felt that their coordinator would react favor- 
ably to the introduction of an innovation were found to be 
further along in the adoption process than those teachers 
who viewed their coordinators as less favorable toward the 
introduction of new ideas o 

3® A significant association was found to exist be- 
tween a teacher's estimate of the proportion of his fellow 
teachers using the informal inventories and his stage in the 
adoption process— those teachers who estimated that a high 
proportion of their fellow teachers were using the informal 
inventories were found to be further along in the adoption 
process than those teachers estimated that only a few 
of their colleagues were using the innovation* 

4o A significant association was found between a 
teacher's length of association with the informal reading 
inventories and his stage in the adoption process— those who 
had been familiar with the inventories for longer periods of 
time were further along in the adoption process than those 
with shorter association** 

5® The availability of the informal inventories was 
significantly associated with a teacher's stage in the adop- 
tion process— in those programs where the inventories were 
readily available or were distributed to teachers, the pro- 
portion of teachers using them was much greater than in 
those situations where the inventories were either unavail- 
able or available only by special request* 
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6» Those teachers who perceived the informal inven- 
tories as adaptable to their teaching method were found to 
be much more likely to be using this device than these 
teachers who viewed it as difficult or impossible to adapt. 

Overall Innovativeness of Teachers In addition to 
the adoption of a specific innovation, data were obtained 
from which to assess the overall innovativeness of the 
sampled teachers. Findings from this exploration indicated 
that several of the same factors were operating. However, 
it was found that other factors had an influence on overall 
innovativeness. These factors included the teacher’s edu- 
cational background and orientation, membership in profes- 
sional organizations and attendance at prof'essional meet- 
ings, prior teaching experience, sources from which the 
teacher tended to seek information about his field, fre- 
quency of social interaction with other teachers, opinions 
of a ’’good" teacher, and estimation of the proportion of 
fellow teachers using innovations. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 



Based on an analysis of the above data, it was con- 
cluded that ; 

1, Educational innovations are not uniformly dif- 
fused or adopted throughout the educational systems in the 
State, The reasons for this are not altogether clear, but 
some possible reasons can be identified. For example, it 
would be reasonable to expect that key decision-makers in 
local educational systems can and do exercise considerable 
influence on impeding and/or enhancing the acceptance of 
various innovations by members of the system. How decisions 
are made, as well as who makes different types of decisions 
would be a central influence affecting teacher innovative- 
ness , 
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2o Certain teacher characteristics greatly influ- 
ence their overall innovativeness and their likelihood of 
adopting a specific educational innovation. In general, 
those teachers who were more cosmopolitan, that is, in more 
frequent and more intensive contact with their professional 
colleagues outside of their local situation were more inno- 
vative than those who were less strongly oriented to pro- 
fessional contact o Such factors as the number of 
professional teacher organizations the teacher belongs to, 
the type of meeting that he prefers to attend, the infor- 
mation sources that he utilizes, and the extent of his edu- 
cational background were found to affect overall teacher 
innovativeness and thus, his likelihood of adopting an 
educational innovation. 

3. Also, certain teacher perceptions of his in- 
structional circumstance affect teacher innovativeness. 
Whether real or imagined, teacher reactions to the quan- 
tity and quality of the supervision they receive and of 
the expectations held by supervisors and peers have con- 
siderable influence on the teacher’s decision to conform or 
deviate from traditional instructional behavior. 

Since most teachers must obtain useful and relevant 
information in order to function effectively in their local 
situation, it would appear reasonable to conclude that 
sources of "relevant” information exert considerable influ- 
ence on teacher behavior. These sources of information 
might include, but not be limited to, pesrs, supervisory 
personnel, and professional meetings and publications. 

Assuming that a major dilemma which faces the profes- 
sional educator is encompassed in the diffusion of innova- 
tions throughout educational systems and in their ultimate 
adoption by teachers, 

— -it is recommended that a study be conducted to 
determine the effect of exposure to professional 
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publications and .professional conferences on the 
instructional innovativeness of VTA teachers in 
the State of Florida; 

— -it is recommended that a study be conducted on 
the kind, and amount of supervision VTA teachers 
receive and its effect on teacher innovativeness; 
and, 

—it is recommended' that a study be conducted to 
determine the qualities of county VTA supervisory 
staff that affect educational innovativeness in 
local school systems® 

Two studies could readily be designed to implement 
these recommendations® The first would be of a quasi- 
experimental design using a control group' and an experimen- 
tal group. A situation would be structured within a lim- 
ited number of selected educational systems wherein the 
experimental group would be provided the means to become 
more actively engaged in professional activities related to 
their field® Pre- and post-measures on the utilization of 
an array of relevant practices would be obtained along with 
other data® Differences which exist at the termination of 
the project period, a time span of approximately three 
years, could then be ascertained and possible causal factors 
identified. 

The second study would focus on the real and per- 
ceived supervisory practices being implemented in selected 
educational systems® Data would be obtained from VTA 
supervisors and teachers, including information concerning 
awareness and utilization of the instructional innovations 
pertinent to the particular curricular area being studied. 
The analysis would focus on discerning both supervisor and 
teacher factors most influential in the adoption of instruc- 
tional innovations. 
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Data from bdth of these studies would become the 
bases from which pre- and in-service faculty and adminis- 
trative development programs could be designed. These 
studies could be developed in conjunction with current Ed.E. 
or faculty development programs. 



This report has been adapted from a dissertation study 
entitled "Relationships of Selected Factors Affecting Adult 
Basic Education Teacher's Innovativeness and the Diffusion of 
an Educational Innovation" conducted at The Florida State 
University during the winter of 1970. 
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APPENDIX D 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN FLORIDA 

by 

Roy E. Golden 

This evaluation of guidance services in Florida's 
public educational system has been accomplished by sampling 
methods. The evaluation utilized interviews with personnel 
in guidance departments in five selected counties. The 
counties are referred to by letters A through E. Further 
materials were received from other counties and have been in- 
tegrated into the report. The counties can be identified by 
contacting the author. 

The recommendations listed reflect not only the 
author's evaluative efforts, but also a composite of the 
wishes of most of the guidance personnel interviewed. The 
recommendations can be supported by the interviews and data 
collected. 

The guidance department is a member of pupil person- 
nel services. The National Association of Pupil Personnel 
Administrators, in the April, 1969 > booklet titled Pupil 
Personnel Services — A Position Statement , prepared by Robert 
W. Stoughton, et al . , stated that "provisions for continuous 
evaluation of staff performance and program effectiveness 
must be built into the organization pattern of pupil person- 
nel services." (p. iS) The offered suggestions were given 
to stimulate the development of evaluation procedures 
adapted to local program needs. It appeared that profes- 
sional organizations have recognized the need for evalua- 
tions, though the techniques for conducting the needed 
evaluations were not offered. 
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The state goals for guidance and counseling programs 
of pre-vocational and vocational, education were given in the 
Florida State Plan, for the Administration of Vocationa] Edu - 
cation . The goals were stated by indicating that funds will 
be used tos (1) provide group and individual guidance for 
the development of career choice j (2) continue development 
and expansion of guidance services at area vocational- 
technical centers; (3) provide placement and follow-up ser- 
vices for secondary and post-secondary vocational students; 

(5) update the Directory of Post-Secondary and Adult Occupa - 
tion Curriculum for Florida ; (5) provide and maintain com- 
munity liaison between vocational students and employers; 
and (6) provide workshops, institutes, and other Inservice 
activities for vocational guidance and counseling personnel. 

It was further stated that approximately 15 per cent of the 
funds allotted to counseling will be used for pre-vocational 
instruction. 

These seven objectives were evaluated in each dis- 
trict investigated. A detailed investigation of each dis- 
trict was not undertaken in favor of a few selected school 
districts to represent the state. In general, all seven ob- 
jectives are being met to some degree in every school dis- 
trict visited. 

Placement was supplied by individual VTE instructors 
in many of the VTE centers and not by guidance personnel. 

This condition was considered, to be the best of possibilities, 
since the shop instructors were more familiar with available 
local jobs. Few VTE centers were found to provide follow-up 
activities. One center director stated that they did not 
need to have follow-up information in order to demonstrate 
that VTE makes students employable. If any of their students 
becomes unemployed, they would, merely have to contact the 
school and they could again be placed in a job. He further 
commented that there were more requests by local industry for 
students than there were students to fill, the need. 
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In every district visited there was a need and a de- 
sire to hire more counselors. (See Table 1.) The reason for 
lack of sufficient counselors at present time was exclusively 
given as a limited budget. ’’There just was not money in the 
budget to hire any more counselors.” When the author would 
suggest an overall shortage of qualified counselors, it was 
always met with the general conclusions that there were qual- 
ified people available if only the funds were available. 

TABLE 1 

PRACTICES OF COUNTIES IN HIRING COUNSELORS 



Screening Hiring Non- Guidance Personnel 
County Committee Certified Fully Integrated 



A 


Yes 


No 


No 


B 


No 


No 


Yes 


C 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


D 


No 


No 


No 


E 


No 


No 


No 



Dictrict B reported that they always had six applications 
for every counseling job available. That same district did 
not have one counselor employed that was not certified and 
all but two of them were at least at a masters level. Dis- 
trict A had approximately 30 per cent of their counselors 
uncertified, however® They, too, reported a shortage in funds 
over a shortage of counselors. School District C was the 
only district where the supervisor of guidance stated there 
was a shortage of qualified counselors. This district, how- 
ever, had all their counselors certified and had a black 
counselor in every junior and senior high school in the 
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county. District C was not experiencing a shortage of coun- 
selors at the time of the survey. They, too, were of the 
opinion that if more funds were available there would be more 
qualified counselors employed. 

At first glance, this recommendation may appear to 
be in conflict with the McKay Committee Report of March, 

1970 , in which is cited a counseling crisis existing in 
Florida Public Schools. This crisis generally was taken to 
mean a critical shortage of counselors, though this was not 
stated specifically in the McKay Report. In reality, the 
factual situation is that qualified counselors are having to 
take other Jobs in the school system because there are no 
counsling positions open to them. The crisis, then, is that 
Florida schools are barely meeting the lowest accreditation 
standards of onev counselor per each 6 OO students. The cri- 
ses is found to exist within the school system by not mak- 
ing funds available for counseling positions. This author 
is in strong agreement with Recommendation I 6 of the McKay 
report wherein it was stated that the school districts 
should be required to meet level 2 accreditation standards 
for counselors, or a 1:375 ratio for grades seven through 
twelve and Is 1000 ratio for elementary schools. The em- 
phasis of Recommendation 1 of this report is placed on the 
school systems to come up with funds for positions, and 
then counselors will be available to fill them. 

Recommendation 2 



At present, in every school district there should 
be a coordinator of guidance to provide leadership to coun- 
selors in schools, coordinate inservice activities, and 
supervise the overall county guidance program. It is re- 
commended that a vocational guidance coordinator also be 
employed at the county level to serve as consultant and 
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provide liaison between staffs at the area vocational- 
technical center and its feeder schools. Such a person 
would have the responsibility of coordinating vocational 
guidance in the public schools, developing inservice pro- 
grams concerning vocational counseling and disseminating 
vocational materials to school counselors. 

In three of the school districts visited, there 
were county-level guidance supervisors available for inter- 
view. In only one of these three was there another county- 
level director of adult vocational guidance. (See Table 2.) 



TABLE 2 

GUIDANCE PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 





In Every 

County High School 


In Every 
Jr. High 


County 

Supervisor 


County VTE 
Supervisor 



A 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


B 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


C 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


D 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


E 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 



The two counties without a specified VTE guidance supervisor 
expressed a strong need for such a person. The VTE program 
for District B has been greatly expanded since the establish- 
ment of such a position. This individual was appointed to 
be in charge of Guidance Services for Adults, which was also 
extended to mean anyone in VTE programs exclusively. His 
job was expanded to include collecting data concerning voca- 
tional placement and follow-up surveys. The following is a 
summary of a relevant report from District B . 
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Summary of Placement and 
Follow-up Procedures 
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First Center visited: 

A« Points noted 

1® Vocational areas seem to be "dumping ground" for stu- 
dents unable to succeed in academic programs® Very 
little job placement of students® 

2® No stated method for follow-up® 

3 e High dropout rate— almost no graduates in vocational 
areas® Instructors frustrated by low ability and 
interest of students® One instructor suggests 
teachers have inservice time to visit prospective 
employers and gain, first hand, the qualification 
of each job® 

Bo General observations 

The Radio-TV Technology reports the most success in 
job placement of students. This results possible 
from the fact that Radio-TV is the most highly tech- 
nical trade taught at the school. Very poor stu- 
dents are simply not able to work in that area as 
they may be in re-upholstery or even auto mechanics® 
Mr. N, Radio-TV instructor, finds ample employment 
opportunities for students. Very little success 
in job placement, however, is found in the other 
technologies® Essentially, the problem seems to re- 
sult from the fact that the majority of students in 
the vocational courses show very little educational 
development at all® Many lack even rudimentary 
skill in reading, writing, and arithmetic. On the 
basis of the somewhat hasty evaluation, it would 
appear that the vocational program needs certain 
reorganization and improvement before they will be 
able to benefit from job placement and follow-up. 



Second Center visited; 

A® Points noted 

1® Students in MDTA COOP, placed by COOP coordinators. 
Nurses Aide and Key Punch students generally placed 
by instructors® All others usually placed by Guid- 
ance ® 
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2e No consistent follow-up procedures, except MDTA COOPo 
Several instructors' say they could quickly report 
follow-up data if needed. 

3» Guidance would appreciate help in finding employers 
for students in programs . 

Guidance, recommends a central office for coordination 
of placement efforts’ and follow-up . 

B. General observations 

Placement procedures vary by training area. In Nurse 
Aide Training virtually all students are placed by 
instructors . There is a. great demand for trained 
Nurse Aides and every student who successfully com- 
pletes the course and wants to work can be placed 
easily. Instructors are registered nurses who know 
almost all the institutions hiring Nurse Aides. The 
same is generally true of the training programs in 
Key Punch, Auto Body, Auto Mechanics, and Upholstery. 
Occasionally there will be a student of limited abil- 
ity who is suited only to a very special kind of work 
and such a student may be referred to a guidance 
counselor for help in finding a job. Instructors 
simply may not have the time needed to find a suit- 
able job for such a problem, student. If this happens, 
the counselor will make a very determined effort to 
place the student . He may actually take the student 
around to possible employers, attempting to present 
an honest picture of the student’s capabilities and 
potential. Students under MDTA Multi Cooperative 
Training are placed in on-the-job training by the 
COOP Work Coordinators. Under this program, the stu- 
dent receives both job training and basic remedial 
education. The coordinators are constantly making 
contacts with local employers representing practically 
every major type of work available in the county. 
Employers interes^bed in retaining good trainees for 
permanent positions are sought by the Work Coordi- 
nators and most COOP graduates remain employees of 
the business or industry that has helped train them. 
The Guidance Department works in placing students 
from the less technical areas of vocational training 
where there is less demand for workers® These areas 
include sales and cashiering, sewing, child day care, 
and clerk, general. When a student training in one 
of these areas is not capable of high level work 
(such as a. clerk general student who qualifies only 
as a file clerk.) it often becomes difficult to find 
a suitable job for the student® Students from these 
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areas are not likely to be ’’instantly” placed on a 
job as are students training in the technical or in- 
dustrial trades e Broadly speaking, Guidance works 
in placing low-level students and students training 
in non-technical areas = 



Third Center visited; 

Ao Points noted 

le Excellent placement method established through Stu- 
dent Personnel Division. 

2. Seven-year follow-up study in progress by Guidance. 

3. No problems or needs— excellent managed, self- 
contained system o 

B. General observations 

All placement efforts are channeled through the of- 
fice of Student Personnel Services, which facilitates 
the keeping of records and centralizes the placement 
process. This office prepares lists of graduates by 
technology and sends them to all major employers in 
the area. ’’Techdays” are scheduled at which time 
business and industries visit the center for the pur- 
post of interviewing graduating students® Fifty to 
sixty employers participated in ’’Techdays.” Students 
are included on a list prepared by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for distribution to all employers 
in this state who hire at least 25 employees. In- 
structors themselves often develop leads for job 
placement of the students in their particular tech- 
nology. But all such business is ultimately directed 
to the Guidance Office. It is not enacted solely 
between instructor, student, and employer. 



Fourth Center visited; 

A. Points noted 

1. Placement handled by instructors. Instructors have 
many contacts with employers. 

2. No consistent follow-up— instructors do their own. 

3o Assistant Principal expressed need for a school co- 
ordinator who might be in charge of follow-up and 
administrative aspects of vocational education. 
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4, Central placement office recommended (Assistant Prin- 
cipal suggests the Dade County system for job place- 
ment and follow-up might be used as a model), 

B, General observations 

High School operates an extensive industrial training 
program for high school students. Selection of stu- 
dents is made by the guidance department but it does 
not serve as a recruitment agency for the industrial 
program. The Assistant Principal feels that more 
students could benefit from the program if more coun- 
seling and information were available. Such might be 
among the duties of a "local" placement coordinator 
for vocational education. As the program operates 
now, some classes operate way below capacity. Place- 
ment of graduates is generally accomplished by the 
vocational instructors as they know a multitude of 
employers through their craft committees. Job place- 
ment is not a frequent responsibility of the guidance 
department. No standardized follow-up procedures 
exist. The Assistant Principal believes that follow- 
up could he one of the most important functions of the 
placement coordinator. He would like to see a better 
effort to inform employers of the county* s training 
program and to promote that program, A placement 
coordinator should be a public relations or personnel 
management man who could serve as a liaison between 
the schools and the business community. 

Fifth Center Vi sited 2 

A, Points noted 

1, Almost all students placed by instructors. School 
has excellent reputation— many employers come or call 
looking for students to work for them, 

2, No follow-up method^ but most instructors say they 
know where almost all of their graduates are, 

3, No problems within the system— no outside help needed, 

4, No particular recommendations for improving the sys- 
tem, 

B, General observations 

Nearly all training is in technical areas where the 
demand for workers is constantly high. Students se- 
lected for training show potential for high level 
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work. All instructors are well acquainted with many 
employers in their field of work and over the years 
have established excellent rapport with business and 
industry® Employers know that graduates are well 
trained in their area and nearly all students (957o 
estimated by Guidance) have a job secured before grad- 
uation® Typical of the way technology students are 
placed in jobs are the methods used by the dental as“ 
sistaht and laboratory assistant programs® In the - 
dental assistant courses many dentists from the com- 
munity participate in the training by coming into the 
class to perform dental work and present demonstra- 
tions® There 3 dentists are able to meet and observe 
the students in training and then later hire a grad- 
uate® The 1 abor at ory-assist ant-training program is 
structured so that all students receive the second 
half (six months) of the course in on-the-job train- 
ing at a local hospital® All of the students in the 
lab class 3 reports the counselors were hired by a lo- 
cal hospital immediately upon completion of training® 



Sixth Center visiteds 
A® Points noted 

lo Instructors place most students® Department head 
sees program as a ’’feeder” for schools such as the 
area Vocational Technical Institute® 

2o No standard follow-up methods® 

3® Department chairman expresses need for a central 

placement office and coordinated effort in job place- 
ment and follow-up® 

4® Recommend central office with a ’’local coordinator in 
each school to do administrative chores®” Department 
chairman will he glad to help write up proposals for 
improvement of the system® 

B» General observations 

Ideallys, their Vocational Programs should be feeder 
programs for post secondary training facilities such 
as the AVTTg so feels the Coordinator of ther school’s 
vocational programs® He believes t:hat many of his 
high school graduates are not job ready at 17ror 18 
years of age both for lack of maturity and lack of 
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.sufficient technical, training* Students desiring to 
continue' their education are encouraged to apply at 
the AVTIe Others join the armed services anc a minor- 
ity are actually employed at full-time work in their 
area of training, but the coordinator emphasizes that 
this situation does not result from a lack of em- 
ployers* For example, an auto mechanics instructor 
flatly states that he can place any student who wants 
to work full-time upon graduation* His expeTience in 
the trade and his contacts through the craft commit- 
tee provide placement opportunities for all his ser- 
ious and motivated students* The coordinator of the 
school-:* s vocational programs believes that a central 
office for placement and follow-up would take a tre- 
mendous load off his instructors* He would prefer a 
local coordinator in the school who would handle ad- 
ministrative duties, conduct follow-up studies, pro- 
mote the school’s industrial training programs' in' the 
areas* business and industries, and work in curri- 
culum development* A coordinator might or might not 
be an instructor himself but his work would permit 
the other instructors to spend more time at actually 
teaching* 



Seventh Center visited? 

A* Points noted 

1* The school is not deeply involved in the matter of 
job placement as most students continue their edu- 
cation in one of the comprehensive high schools* 

Most of the adult students attending the evening pro- 
gram are presently employed and are studying to up- 
grade themselves® 

2. No specific follow-up methods are utilized® Instruc- 
tors express desire to be able to follow progress 
of their students as they continue through high 
school* 

3o A particular problem here is the difficulty in assur- 
ing that a student will continue his education at a 
high school offering training in his preferred area* 

4e A central office could provide follow-up data needed 
by the school to evaluate its vocational program* 

B. General observations 

As seventh graders, all students spend three weeks 
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in the shop areas (7 or B areas) as an introduction 
to the field o In the eighth and ninth grades, the 
students spend greater time in fewer areas of train- 
ing, having selected fields of special interest® 

Since the school is essentially unknown, it has stu- 
dents from many areas in the county® There is an 
effort made to place students into a comprehensive 
high school that offers further training in their 
areas and interest® This is not always possible and 
some types of training offered at this institution 
simply are not given at other schools (e®g®, dry 
cleaning) ® All faculty interviewed agreed on the 
importance of making continued training in the field 
available to all vocational students upon graduation. 
This junior-high program is new and follow-up proce- 
dures have not yet been done ® The faculty recommends 
that follow-up of graduates be handled through a cen- 
tral office® Such research work would help in evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of the vocational program® 



Summary and Observations 



A® Recommendations for further study 

1® All centers were very receptive to the idea of a cen- 
tral office especially for the purposes of follow-up® 
Two of the institutes seem entirely self-sufficient 
in placing graduates and one has an excellent system 
that might be incorporated into a central system® 

2® The assistant principal at lone institution' suggested 
that a system used by Dade County schools might be 
worthy for study as a possible model® 

3 e It was suggested that a committee begin work on a 
proposal for a central office for placement and 
follow-up of vocational students in the county® 

B® Possible duties of a central placement office 

1. To serve as a liaison between the county school sys- 
tem and industry and business® To inform employers , 
what the programs have to offer® 

2® To conduct follow-up studies on placement of gradu- 
ates ® 

3® To coordinate placement procedures between centers 
to make maximum use of placement opportunities. 
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4. To improve communication between the instructors, 
counselors, and vocational personnel in all centers® 

5. To collect placement and follow-up data and communi- 
cate that information to the data processing system® 

6o To prepare reports of the county’s vocational educa- 
tional programs for the State Department of Education 
and Office of Education® 

C® Possible duties of a "local" coordinator of vocational 

placement follow-up (a person working in a particular 

school) ® 

1® Selection of students for a school's vocational 
training program® 

2® Preparation of data for a central office and the 
data processing center® 

3« Development and improvement of course material® 

4® Coordination of placement opportunities between cen- 
tral office and school® 

5. One suggestion received was that a "local" coordi- 
nator for vocational placement and follow-up might 
be a current employed vocational instructor® It was 
suggested that such a person might work half the day 
as an instructor or coordinator, spending the other 
half of the day actually working with one or several 
large employers in his particular technology® This 
time would be used for the purposes of (1) keeping 
abreast of latest developments in the technology or 
industry, (2) promoting the school's vocational train- 
ing programs and' developing leads for job placement 
of students, and (3) making follow-up reports on for- 
mer students now working for employers in the com- 
munity® This kind of an assignment mighJb be rotated; 
one vocational instructor taking it one semester 
every two or three years® 



Recommendation 3 



The role .-of -the guidance department is not always 
understood in every school and by every principal or adminis- 
trator® This is not always the fault of the guidance depart- 
ment® However, a comprehensive completion of behavioral 
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objectives in terms of the guidance department’s goals as 
well as objectives expected of every student coming in con- 
tact with the guidance services would be most enlightening* 
Because of the ambiguous nature of individual behavior, it 
should be understood that such a task is a most difficult 
one* This task, however, would accomplish much toward the 
achievement of more unified and cooperative understanding 
of the duties of the guidance counselors* 

Recommendation 4 



The program of any guidance department is under the 
administrative responsibility of the principal and/or direc- 
tors of the educational institutiono This administrative 
authority is’ sometimes used to stop or seriously alter cer- 
tain aspects of the guidance services without the understand- 
ing of the guidance personnel* These kinds of misunderstand- 
ings which result in a reduction of guidance services should 
be eliminated when and if possible before they happen* 

Examples are difficult to generalize to every school, 
but a somewhat minor experience is as follows. A certain 
school district held an inservice Adult Vocational Guidance 
Clinic which featured leading professional educators in the 
area of counselor education. The clinic required an all-day 
session. There were some principals in the district who did 
not want their counselors to attend the meeting* Their rea- 
sons were as different as the principals, yet the central 
issue was that their jobs could not go unattended for an 
all-day affair* 

This kind of non-helpful interference of the develop- 
ment of guidance personnel can only serve to reduce the 
morale and services expected from the counselors, not to men- 
tion the loss of expected gain in professional knowledge. 

Counselors are, by and large,. very dedicated to 
their jobs* Most of them surveyed in this study indicated a 



personal dedication to improving their abilities to perform 
their duties o One counselor in District B tbok three weeks 
of personal leave and three weeks of his vacation in order 
to gain experience in industry® This counselor was dedi- 
cated' to learning as much as he could about job opportuni- 
ties and expectancies. He wanted to improve his vision of 
the work-a-day world and gave up his vacation time and 
three weeks of regular pay to accomplish the task. 

Recommendation 5 

Every district visited was united in the plea for 
summer representation of guidance personnel in our schools. 
Many vocational decisions are, by necessity, made during the 
summer months. In most of the schools of the state during 
the summer, the students that do come in are forced to be 
adviced by the secretary on duty. Obviously, secretaries 
are not trained counselors and are not qualified to assist 
students in their vocational and educational choices® In 
som.e of the districts it was reported that counselors are 
more needed in the summer months than at any other time of 
the year. It does seem reasonable, when one stops to think 
about the matter, that the summer is full of students with 
no jobs and little to do but be idle all day. What better 
time for the student is ever available? He would have 
plenty of time to think and read about vocational careers . 

Recommendation 6 



Physical facilities for guidance in many of the 
schools have to be improved in order to facilitate the on- 
going guidance programs® Whenever possible, guidance suites 
should be relocated or restructured to facilitate privacy, 
group work, and storage space® The entrance to some guidance 
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suites are located such that students have to cross through 
the administrative offices in order to see the counselor® 

In one district it was reported that some of their counselors 
do not even have telephones® There is adequate evidence 
that the location of counselors* offices affect the manner 
in which counselors are viewed by students® The counselors 
should be concerned that they are viewed by students as be- 
ing accessible and concerned for them as individuals. 

The physical facilities in only one district was re- 
ported as being entirely adequate® , Some, schools.. in. .other 
districts were still having to put up -with made-over broom 
closets® One small rural school visited was, indeed, using 
a made-over storage closet® The counselor was very in- 
terested in displaying the vocational material available, 
however, there just was not physical room to place the infor- 
mation® She eventually devised a system to display some 
pamphlets by making a special rack that hung from the back 
of the entrance door® Facilities are a very integral part 
in the guidance function; and in this regard, portable guid- 
ance labs might serve the rural areas better. 

Facilities in the vo-tech centers visited were very 
adequate and comfortable® Some of them were not guidance 
suites, but general office space in the administrative area 
of the institution. The physical location and design of the 
offices in which guidance departments are housed should 
provide adequate space for the performance of the task of 
disseminating VTE information® 

Recommendation 7 

The need for more qualified counselors cannot be met 
by hiring paraprofessionals , but the effectiveness of those 
already employed can be improved, greatly by such action. 
Paraprofessionals in other educational areas have allowed 
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the professionals more time to do the aspects of their jobs 
that were professional® The analogy to engineering tech- 
nicians is obvious® The more technical help a professional 
has, the more effectively he can spendhis own time® Many 
of the districts surveyed did not like the idea of a highly 
specialized paraprofessional; that is, a person trained to 
do only one single duty® They were also very anxious that 
the paraprof essionals not be reduced to recruiters or sales- 
men for VTEo Every guidance professional expressed the 
standard concern for all students and not for some special 
students®' The area of VTE has been somewhat neglected in 
the past, not so much from lack of concern, but from lack 
of information about the VTE students and their needs® 

Kenneth Hoyt has a research project designed to give this 
kind of professional understandingof the VTE student® Hoyt 
called the VTE student the "specialty oriented student" and 
defines him as " ® . ® one whose motivations toward educa- 
tional achievement are built largely around a desire to ac- 
quire a specific occupational skill or set of skills® 

Courses designed to broaden his potential for a vocational 
living have little or no appeal to this student® He may be 
described as expressing relatively more interest in being 
"trained" rather than in being educated®"^ 

The paraprofessional would probably serve well in 
the area of VTE since he would be somewhat of a product of 
a similar process®. 

Clerical help was needed by every district surveyed 
except in District C that reported a secretary for every 
guidance department in the county® The other districts re- 
ported that counselors were spending far too much of their 
valuable time doing .clerical duties simply because no one 
else was available® This kind of condition should not be 
allowed to continue® 

In every district visited came the cry that counselors 
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are being used for other than guidance functions. Counselors 
in one district were required to move furniture and perform 
other janitorial duties from time to time. This mismanaged 
use of valuable guidance personnel’s time helps to underscore 
the reported shortage of counselors. 

Recommendation S 



Every counselor interviewed expressed a deep concern 
for students. Everyone also agreed that the guidance ser- 
vices of vocational students are not being met as well as 
those students planning to attend college. Many counselors 
expressed exasperation over the present parental biases 
against VTE and in favor of college preparational courses 
for their youngsters. The counselors know, through past 
records, that many of these students will not go on to col- 
lege-. However, these same parents express a desire for 
their children to have a better life job than they, yet 
they do not Understand that college prep courses do not 
train their sons or daughters to enter the world of work. 

In general, counselors blame parents for the students pre- 
ferring college prep courses over VTE courses. 

It appeared obvious from these interviews that a con- 
certed program for presenting the factual vocational picture 
for children, with and without VTE, was needed. Such a pro- 
gram was not found in any of the school districts visited. 
Further, many of the counselors expressed a reluctance to 
assume the mammoth job of combating parental academic biases. 
Perhaps it could be added that they do not have the firm 
dedication to VTE that one would necessarily have to have in 
order to encourage their own child to take advantage of VTE. 

Counselors, typically, are people interested in 
others. They are also vitally concerned that the individual 
does not become forgotten by the big educational system that 
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is constructed around^ him® The counselor desires the best 
future for all students he serves « Following these quali- 
ties of a counselor, one should rightfully expect the coun- 
selor to be ^hvol'^ed in the community in more than just a 
passive manner. The counselor should be actively engaged in 
social community causes that serve to better the prospects' 
of a brighter future for the students of his community. 

Counselors should actively work against discrimina- 
tion against students for whatever unjust reason. The guid- 
ance department should be aware of every employer that does 
not give equal opportunity to all employees. The guidance 
department should vigorously work for every student, but es- 
pecially for those that will not be received fairly by pro- 
spective employers. 

The counselors interviewed concerning this issue 
demonstrated a verbal understanding of their responsibility. 
It has to be hoped that they are also engaged in actively 
doing something. 

Recommendation 9 



Prevocational courses are a definite need in order 
for students to develop some understanding of the world of 
work. These courses should help the student gain insight 
into his own self-concept and how it relates to his vocatinal 
ambitions. Some districts had sample on-going programs, but 
not all of the schools within any district have prevocational 
courses. The prevocational courses in one district's com- 
prehensive junior high school took the form of meeting only 
once a week in small groups led by a guidance counselor. 

There was a schedule of topics to be covered each week. The 
topics progressed as the grades went higher. The end result 
would be that the student should gain enough information to 
ensure his making a good vocational choice. 
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In the districts visited there was only one vo-tech 
high school found that offered extra-curricular activities 
such as band, competitive athletic teams, and school proms 
and' parties . Most vo-tech centers that serve high school 
students do so by busing them in for a half day® This, then, 
becomes the only thing the student can do because of his ab- 
sence from the school where the extra-curricular activities 
are present® The loyalties of the students are split and 
many students are discriminated against by the feeder high 
schools® As a simple example, in District B the high school 
student bused into the vo-tech center had to give up his op- 
portunity of receiving a hot lunch® This same center was 
well represented in students from most of the high schools 
in the area® (See Table 3») 



TABLE 3 

SCHOOL DISTRICT D HIGH SCHOOL FEEDERS 
TO THE VO-TECH CENTER 





Percentage of Total 
11th and 12th Grades 




School 


Enrolled 




A 

B 


56 

51 


In cpunty of school’s 
residence served by 
busing® 


C 


23 




D 


13 


In an adjf '. >■. county 

of school’ ”idence 


E 


19 


served by . ig. 


F 


24 




G 


12 


In a third county not 
served with busing® 
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It was stated by some (vo-tech centers) that giving 
up these social frills was part of the price the VTE student 
had to pay® They pointed out further that this was a good 
indication of the dedication of a potential VTE student® At 
this point it should be noted that most schools visited that 
offered V-TE courses- had them well filled with students to 
the point of being forced to become selective of students 
applying for admission® 

The fact there there are more potential VTE students 
than there are places for them mitigates against beginning 
programs that are costly and will not add to VTE® The pur- 
pose of including this as a recommendation was to point out 
the possible limitation VTE centers will face in the expan- 
sion of high school student enrollment®. It also demonstrates 
that an answer to the bias against VTE might simply be to 
provide adequate VTE facilities and.programs at an age before 
the student becomes committed to his biases. 

Recommendation 11 



Counselors should know first hand the value of work. 
This should include experiences received in other than aca- 
demic settings® If counselors expect^t)' influence others 
to value work and VTE, then they should be active in the 
area. This activity might not be limited to just non- 
technical professions but also include job experience in 
highly skilled areas. This recommendation is concerned with 
the training, both pre-service and in-service. 

The counselors that are presently employed and those 
subsequently employed without work experience should be re- 
quired to participate in summer programs of working in local 
industry. This work experience would give counselors first 
hand impressions of the job requirements and possible satis- 
factions ® 



















In none of the districts visited was there a summer 
program formally established® All of the county supervisors 
contacted were in favor of the school system paying the 
salary of a counselor so employed® This is perhaps the only 
manner in which it could become a requirement of the coun- 
selor's' job® There are very limited possibilities at present 
for counselors to gain summer work experience of this type® 

Of course, it is always pos'sible for a counselor to gain a 
summer job of some description; however , these menial, manual 
labor jobs are not very satisfactory for the knowledge that 
counselors should gain® A. counselor should gain knowledge 
of skilled and semiskilled occupations which is possible 
only with school sponsorship® 

The summer work program for counselors should not 
preclude having a counselor in every school system available 
to the students that need summer counseling® This work pro- 
gram could be performed in other ways® For example, coun- 
selors could be placed in local industry on a. half-day basis® 
This half-day program has not been attempted in any district 
visited to date® It was suggested for vocational instructors 
by several schools within the districts visited® The point 
to remember is that while counselors prefer not to call them- 
selves teachers, it is a present requirement that to be cer- 
tified in guidance one must also be a. certified teacher® 

The implication is. obvious that counselors are in some way 
teachers ® If the half-day industrial employee is good for 
vocational teachers it must be good for vocational counselors® 

Some Concluding Comments 

This investigator realizes that the survey taken was 
limited for the task of a state wide evaluation; however, it 
was purposeful in its direction. The glimmer of information 
gained in this survey can serve only as a window to view the 
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more important concerns of guidance in the state. Many areas 
of concern were not represented in this report;, dut^ to limi- 
tations of time and personnel. Only those areas of needed 
improvement were mentioned. There are many major concerns 
of the counselors serving. in our school systems" that will 
never be found in a report centered in areas of needed im- 
provement. Those unsighted, unheard, and often simply un- 
noticed concerns of counselors that are being accomplished 
with all the dedication and concentration of purpose neces- 
sary may be more important, ultimately, than these few 
which have been cited here. 
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ANNEX A 

Summary of Vocational Guidance Survey Taken in District A 

SCHOOLS: 15 Senior High Schools 

17 Junior High Schools 

lo Number of vocational guidance activities conducted by 
your school this year 1,652 

A» Speakers 402 

B. Films and audio/visual materials ^94 

C. Career units in classes 209 

D. Visitations 30^ 

Ee Explorer scout program 6? 

Fe Clubs with vocational interest 119 
Go Tours within your schoo l 153 

2e Check the vocational materials utilized in your school 
this year 

A. Chronicle 19 
Bo SRA 1^ 

C o DOT 24 

Do Occupational Outlook Handbook 2^ 

Ee Occupational Outlook Quarterly . 9 , 

Fe Careers (Largo) 15 

G. State Department of Education Publications 26 

H. Commercial brochures (New York Life & Prudential) 26 

I. Armed Forces Publications 25 

J . Kiwanis booklets S 

3« Check the following programs which are offered in your 
school: 

A. DOT 7 

B e Work/Study 6 

Co NYC 12 
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ANNEX A e— Continued 
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4e Does your school have a VOE Counselor? 

Yes No 



5o Does your school designate one counselor to coordinate 
vocational guidance activities? 

• Yes No 
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ANNEX B 



Taken From An Evaluation of District J 



Question Asked: How adequate are the guidance services in 

your school? 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 





Group 


Total 




2 


3 


4 


I 

5 


6 


7^ 


Mean 

Rating 


Teachers 


34 


12 


3 


9 


IB 


26 


14 


IB 


4.6 


Students 


74 


1 


11 


13 


IB 


22 


24 


11 


4.6 


Administrators 




0 


0 


13 


37 


13 


37 


0 


4.8 


Pupil Personnel 
Practitioners 


11 


9 


9 


IB 


36 


IB 


0 


9 


3.S 
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Definitely inadequate. 
^Superior 



Verbatim Comments Regarding Question Asked 



Teachers 



Students 



1. We are provided with the services of 
a guidance counselor. 

2o We deserve this rating (6) due to the 
cooperation of all concerned. 

3. Not enough trained personnel (as writ- 
ten) to meet all the problems when 
needed. They do the best they can. 
(Rating 2) 

Ao Much improved since Dr. B and 

Mr. joined our staff. 

5. We don’t have enough help with coun- 
selors . 

1. I have never been in the guidance of- 
fice to talk to them. 



Administrators 



lo No counselor in residence. If need 
one, have one close by that can get. 
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Counselor and special services are 
available to all. students (bogged 
down "clerically”)* 

Pupil Personnel 

Practitioners 1, Need a good full-time secretary o This 

would free counselors for more indi- 
vidual, and group counselings 

Additional Comments; Taken from an Evaluation of District J 
Teachers; None 
Students ; 

They should not have dogs running around the school yardo,oo 
Several comments about poor Physical Education facilities— 
stress put on dirty locker rooms and showers, o » oThere should 
be more freedom for studentSo » » o"J."AVTC one of the best 
schools in the county ,,,o There needs to be plan of organiza- 
tion, oEvery thing is confused, "J"HS is up and moving fast 
with dope, sex, etc, I think drastic measures should be 
taken with this situation. Remember that we are the next 
generation to come, I don’t want a bunch of loonies running 
the UoSo Let’s stop the crime and the first and best place 
to start is in. "J"HS, Our schools are overcrowded and there 
is too much tension among the students, ,, ,It’ s hard to get 
out of a class which you dislike because it has to be oked 
by the teacher, ,, ,The schools are overcrowded, ,, ,Sch.ool would 
be better if there were less students and more teachers,,,, 

I think it is a pretty nice school though just the guidance 
services should improve a little,,,,! don’t like the way the 
middle schools are arranged this year , „ , ,Gi,ve more time in. 
academic subjects so the teachers can explain better and have 
a time ^ the day for students to come to the classroom for 
additional help, , , oStudents not Informed about some of these 
things (services offered). 

Admin i strator s ; 

More adult help needed in the guidance off ice, , , oSuggest 
standardized tests be administered early in the school year 
to get maximum benefit from results, ,, ,Era,oti.ona.l.ly disturbed 
children need help, AlsOj teachers need help with emotionally 
disturbed children, ,, ,One counselor has been very helpful in 
assisting teachers with emotionally disturbed children. 
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Pupil Personnel Practitioners 2 

Not fair that vacant positions in county office weren’t open 
to all counselorse Made for bad feelingSo o 0 oRelease time for 
teacher-counselor workshops «, 0 o o There should be a Guidance 
Director in each school and this person should be involved in 
planning county-wide programSo o o oCounselors should be employed 
for 11 months to do evaluations 3 and follow-ups o 
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APPENDIX E 

THE USE OF COMPUTER-ASSISTED INSTRUCTION (CAI) WITHIN 
THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA. 

by- 

Raymond Fo Latta 

The purpose of "Dhis paper is to examine the use of 
the computer within the instructional program in Vocational- 
Technical institutions in the State of Florida.® It is felt 
that use of Computer-Assisued Instruction (CAI) or the lack 
of its use will be indica;tive of the responsiveness of the 
vocational education system in the State to new innovations® 
Further, this research paper should shed some light on the 
present use of CAI in providing individualized instruction. 

This paper is structured in the following fashion. 

A cursory review of CAI has been provided and its use in 
the K-12 public school system discussed® Following this 
introduction, the use of CAI by the Department of Defense 
(DOD) and in vocational-technical education is discussed® 

The paper concludes with some reflections regarding CAI 
and its use in the State of Florida® The reflections have 
been pulled together using both the review of the literature 
in this paper and the supporting bibliography® 

Before beginning, one must differentiate between in- 
structional technology and CAI® Instructional technology is 
viewed by this author as a process whereby one attempts to 
optimally utilize knowledge, research, and creativity in 
the facilitation of the human learning process® CAI, on the 
other hand, is simply one medium which is available to edu- 
cators for use within this process® 

CAI is almost twelve years old® Having moved from a. 
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conceptual idea in 1950, CAI is starting to prove its opera- 
tional effectiveness and efficiency in facilitating learning. 
To date, CAI has documented an impressive array of increased 
instructional effectiveness in such areas as: (1) elementary 

schools, in reading and mathematics; (2) junior and senior 
high schools, in science and computer science; and (3) col- 
lege, in physics, mathematics, computer science, and teacher 
training. With this array of success it is only natural 
that vocationally oriented systems consider applying these 
computer techniques to assist vocational educators in their 
ever-increasing task of offering the best education to those 
in need of vocational training. 

The initial conceptualization of CAI, which was 
crude, has grown to be a much more sophisticated system. 

The various applications available- today speak for themselves 
in this respect. For example, when CAI is considered today, 
the following applications must be given consideration: 

(1) drill and practice which provides a potential automation 
of the problem-solving routines or homework to be mastered 
by a student; (2) tutorial approaches which attempt to es- 
tablish the ideal teacher-student dialogue; (3) problem - 
solving tasks that use the computer both as a problem- 
structuring device and as a calculating tool for generating 
answers; (4) gaming and simulation which attempts to replace 
emperical activities with symbolic representations; and (5) 
evaluation tasks such as sequential testing and other ana- 
lyses of data (Dick, Latta and Rivers, 1969)* Each of the 
above applications or models of instruction which are avail- 
able when using CAI represent a match between the computer 
as a tool and a specific learning problem. 

In summary, of the many communications technologies 
which have become available to education, the most complex, 
and perhaps the most valuable, is the application of high 
speed computers to the instructional process. Its success 
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in the public schools is well documented. A cursory survey 
of nine of the major public educational systems which are 
using CAI in the United States revealed that well over 20,000 
students had experience with CAI during the 1969-70 school 
year (Dick, Latta and Rivers, 1970) o Most users of CAI have 
found it to be at least as successful as other teaching de- 
vices and techniques (Mitzel and Brandon, 1967) • As a re- 
sult of the above it should not be too long before CAI will 
be utilized on a much wider basis, for CAI has shown itself 
to be an effective means in realizing educational goals. 

The Use of CAI in the Military 

The use of CAI in the military resulted from many 
growing needs. Four needs which contributed in part to the 
spread of CAI throughout the DOD training programs are as 
follows; (1) the DOD has seen a tremendous growth in com- 
puter-related, complex weapons systems. With this came the 
need for highly trained, technically oriented personnel. 

The military was quick to see that a great deal of this 
training could take place on computer-controlled equipment. 
Further, the computer could be made,, using CAI, to individ- 
ually focus on each trainee’s particular learning deficien- 
cies; (2) all manpower and personnel development activities 
with the DOD have come to recognize a growing spread of ta- 
lents and aptitudes on the part of the new inductees. The 
problem of assigning inductees to areas or Military Occupa- 
tional Specialties (MOS) has, therefore, increased as there . 
are more variables to be considered. The computer offered 
some assistance to the DOD in storing such information and- 
keeping track of assignments, etc o ; (3) the military, all 
branches, has experienced a growing cast of increasingly 
complex weapon systems. This has forced an increased 
awareness of a need for efficiency, speed and effectiveness 
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of training • procedures . Within this setting, the DOD also 
must provide for a wide range of logistic variables such as 
class size, scheduling, competent instructors, etc. CAI, 
according to military personnel, holds a great deal of prom- 
ise in providing viable alternatives for handling small 
classes, individualizing the instruction where needed, and 
providing instruction to trainees where competent personnel 
is unavailable; and (4) the military has committed itself 
to various training programs for special student populations. 
Two such projects are "Project 100,000" and "Project Transi- 
tion." 

Project 100,000 is aimed at training a large group 
of marginally capable young men who will be required to fill 
various roles in the military service. The project is de- 
signed to strengthen the basic academic skills which these 
youths learned through the K-12 public school system. For 
those leaving the service. Project Transition is aimed at 
providing vocational competency to all those returning to 
civilian life who desire training for a vocation (Hansen, 
I96S) . 

Hickey (I 96 S) referrenced a multitude of projects 
in the military which involved the use of CAI. The success 
of these projects also is well documented in Hickey's re- 
view. Freman in a recent article in the journal Educational 
Technology entitled "Computer Support of Instruction at the 
US Army Infantry School," alluded to several of the Army's 
activities ±n CAI. 

The Infantry School is charged with investigating only 
one portion of computer-assisted instruction. The De- 
partment of the Army has assigned to our service schools 
the task of investigating computerized instruction dur- 
ing the time frame 1963-1973 o 

The tutorial dialogue mode is being investigated at 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, by the Army Signal School. 

In tutorial dialogue, the computer questions the student, 
and based upon his answer determines which path or 
branch of instructional information to feed him; then it 
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Tre-checks his knowledge and branches him to the next 
appropriate chain of information. 

The Army Quartermaster School, at Fort Lee, 

Virginia, will prepare executive decision type prob- 
lems which stimulate the theater Army supply system 
to train officers and enlisted men to become better 
supply managers o These students will interact with 
various supply variables to discover how these manipu- 
lations impact upon supply, transportation and resupply. 

The Infantry School at Fort Banning is investigating 
the drill and practice use of the computer. In this 
mode, the student learns various skills and techniques 
during prior conventional instruction. Then he comes to 
the cathode ray tube (CRT) console, where the computer 
presents him with a series of problems to solve which 
require that he practice these skills and techniques. 

The Command/General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, is exploring the pros and cons of time sharing 
and how the computer can best assist faculty development 
and training in the use of the computer as an instruc- 
tional and research toolo 

Human Resources Research Organization at Alexandria, 
Virginia, has a. long range project to come up with a 
"how to" package including how to restructure learning 
material for computerized instruction, what is the best 
peripheral equipment or hardward, and what computer 
language or combinationof languages will provide maxi- 
mum flexibility to the instructor when preparing his 
lesson. (Freeman, I969) 

The Navy and Air Force are not far behind the Army 
in their investigation of CAT as it relates to their train- 
ing programs. The Naval Academy at Annapolis (Manion, ^ 
al. , I96B) , for example, has undertaken a multimedia ap- 
proach. This project perhaps is more comprehensive than 
those of the Army mentioned earlier in that this project is 
investigating the assignment of media, and scheduling prob- 
lems within the same computerized system. The fact that CAI 
is but one medium available for assignment and scheduling 
is indicative of the scope and comprehensiveness of this 
project o 

Colonel Felch, who is presently a doctoral student 
at The Florida State University, reflected on the DOD's in- 
vestments in education in a. recent paper. 
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The. Department of Defense estimates' that it expends 
annually over 3«5 billion dollars for training alone. 
This is a substantial share of approximately 39 billion 
dollars expended annually in the United States for edu- 
cation. Military education is largely of a technical 
vocational nature involving the training of young men 
in highly technical skills under conditions of strict 
requirements of quality and quantity. The combination 
of defense, political, economic and social pressures 
are such as to place high priority on educational tech- 
niques that will optimize training objectives and serve 
to train today's modern military man so that he is 
knowledgeable and effective in the shortest possible 
time with a minimum expenditure of time and money. 

(Felch, 1969) 



The Use of CAT with Vocationally and/or 
Technically Uriented Materials 



Regardless of what review of CAI one turns to, one 
will find very little on the use of CAI in vocational- 
technical education. The above holds true at both the 
national and state levels. To date, there has not' been any 
significant development in CAI in vocational education in 
the State of Florida. Due to this lack, projects using CAI 
and vocational and/or technical materials were reviewed. 

The best review of instructional technology and its 
use in vocational education is that of Robert Morgan, who 
currently is Head of the Department of Educational Research 
at.FSUo Morgan, who was formerly Director of Instructional 
Materials and Practices at the USOE, and who therefore is 
well qualified to write on this topic has stated clearly 
that ; 

. . o the public schools are making far less use of the 
new products of instructional technology than private 
industry or the military. And in the public schools, 
vocational education lags far behind the academic pro- 
grams in the utilization of technology. (Morgan, I969) 

Several studies have been made outside of the voca- 
tional education system which are indicative of the fact 
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that CAI can be effectively and efficiently used within this 
public school system® The sad point is, that the si^ccess of 
using CAI in these endeavors has not transferred into the 
vocational system® Perhaps one exception of this might be 
the Philadelphia Public School system which is using CAI in 
educational situations wherever the medium has proved suc- 
cessful (Charp and Wye, 196^)® It should be noted that 
Philadelphia is using CAI within their vocational education 
training programs® Some studies outside of the vocational 
training setting but which used vocationally and technically 
oriented materials are as follows: 

1® Pennsylvania State University's project using 
CAT in technical education (Mitzel and Brandon, 1966 and 
1967)0 Course material in engineering science, technical 
mathematics, and communication skills were developed and 
presented, using CAI, to vocational-technical students. 

The programs were found to be successful and the researchers 
were able to conclude that CAI appears to hold a great deal 
of promise in training and retraining of these individuals 
pursuing an education which is technical, or vocational in 
nature ® 

2o A study by Bryan ( 196 ^) clearly illustrated the 
potential of the computer in simulating defects in a trouble- 
shooting exercise® The technique used by Bryan was developed 
by H. R. C® Dale® The student, while seated at a terminal 
was asked systematic tests using a schematic diagram in an 
attempt to find the cause of improper equipment performance. 
The difficulty level of the material was increased as the 
learner gained sophistication® The results of this use were 
indicative of the use of CAI in providing simulated experi- 
ences® To match this process, the traditional setting would 
require one teacher monitoring one student® What would the 
cost/hour of a one-one situation be in this instance compared 
to the cost/student/hour using CAI? Considering that one 
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can lower the cost of the CAI system simply by increasing 
the number of terminals and students using the system, it 
might not be too long before CAI is very feasible in eco- 
nomic terms o 

3. Bitzer (1966) using the Plato system and soft- 
ware designed to introduce prospective nurses to the clin- 
ical aspects of medical-surgical nursing found CAI to be 
effective in this situation ® The small study involved 
seven freshmen in nursing who were taught using CAI and the 
same number of freshmen taught using the traditional method. 
Betzer found the mean score for the CAI group to be twenty- 
six as compared with twenty-three for the control group. 

This finding was found to be significant at the .09 level. 
Further, an attitudinal evaluation revealed that students 
perceived the following to be advantages of CAI over the 
traditional method of instruction: (1) active participa- 

tion; (2) allows the individual to proceed at his or her 
own rate; (3) provides immediate feedback; and )4) effec- 
tive in simulation of work with patient. 

4a A study by Schwartz and Haskell (I966) who 
used a CAI program for training electronic technicians in 
basic data-processing. 

As was mentioned earlier, none of the above efforts 
and/or programs or uses have transferred to the vocational 
education system. Altoona Area School District, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, which has a computer at their vocational 
technical school, to date has hot used CAI "in their' voca- 
tional training programs (Altoona Area School District, 

1970 ) . Perhaps the Altoona Area School District will re- 
search the above area in the near future. It would appear 
that they have both the hardware and software necessary to 
undertake such a study. 










Some Reflections Regarding the Use of CAT 
in Vocational ^Education in Florida 
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The following are offered in no particular order but 
are based on the literature cited in the earlier pages. 

1. Several comprehensive documents on vocational 
education have been comprised, but f*ew, if any, discuss the 
use of educational technology and/or the computer within 
the instructional program, Arnold’s report to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the Pennsylvania State Board 
of Education is an excellent report, but it does not get 
into instructional, technology, needs for it, etc. 

2o Most vocational-technical institutes in the 
State of Florida are within twenty miles of a computer 
which would facilitate a CAI project, yet nothing is being 
done in this direction, 

3. Costs of CAI are high and no one is trying to 
circumvent this fact® However, the UTAH study (Straubel, 
1969, 1970) indicated clearly that: (1) it is feasible to 

use Air Force instructional materials in civilian voca- 
tional settings in the State of Utah; and (?) U.S, Air Force 
Programs are not only transf errable , but can be shown to 
reduce the time required to learn certain skills. What one 
does not know is how many programs the DOD has which might 
be transf errable e As much of the cost of CAI is in the de- 
velopment of software', how many programs using CAI does the 
DOD have which might be transferrable? The scope of the 
material which the DOD might have comes into clear focus 
when one considers the fact that the U.S, Air Force alone 
in the last few years has developed over 5,000 hours of 
programmed materials, each course designed to achieve spe- 
cific objectives and containing the minimum criterion set 
for success, 

4o One wonders if the state and federal governments 
are providing the institutions which train vocational 
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educators with enough financial resources to acquaint the 
prospective educator with the latest in instructional tech- 
nology. I am referring, here, to "hands-on" experiences, 
not a lip-service treatment or exposure. For example, how 
many vocational educators at The Florida State University 
have visited the CAI center which is under the direction of 
Duncan Hansen? Should some introductory courses at the CAI 
center be provided to acquaint these future educators with 
the medium being discussed throughout this paper? There is 
perhaps a prerequisite question to all of the above which 
might be , Is there anything to be gained by exposing our 
future educators to a tool which appears to hold a great 
deal of promise for education in the forthcoming years? 

My response to the above would be affirmative, but who is 
going to shoulder the cost, however nominal it might be? 

The State? The Federal Government? 

5 . Teacher attitudes play an important role in de- 
ciding what resources are used in our public school systems. 
Finch (1970) found this to be very much the case in 
vocational-technical education. As Computer-Assisted In- 
struction was a resource taken into consideration by this 
study, some of the implications of this project should be 
applicable to the scope of this paper. For example, con- 
sider the following findings : 

1 . vocational educators tend to have a more favorable atti- 
tude towards those resources which have been around for 
a long time; 

2 . vocational educators tend to utilize traditional re- 
sources to a greater extent than progressive resources 
such as CAI, educational television, etc.; 

3. traditional resources are much more available to voca- 
tional educators than are the progressive resources; 

4 ® teachers with positive attitudes towards resources tend 
to use them regardless of availability. For example. 
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if one had a negative attitude towards CAI and CAI was 
made available, those educators with negative attitudes 
towards CAI would tend not to use the medium. 

It would appear from, the above that teachers’ atti- 
tudes play an important role in the instructional technology 
which they use within their instructional process. This 
might have several implications for inservice training, 
teacher training programs, etc. 

6. There exists a. shortage of trained personnel in 
CAI in vocational education. In order for CAI to filter in- 
to vocational education, educational technologists will need 
to be trained specifically for vocational education. Until 
these individuals are in adequate supply in the state of 
Florida, vocational schools will have to be provided with 
financial resources which can be used to buy within 

school assistance in developing and implementing innovations 
such as CAI. 

7. The cost of CAI has been discussed and most peo- 
ple resisting CAI use the cost aspect as their defense. 

When a state can determine the cost-effectiveness of other 
media, then perhaps we camcompare the cost ratios and select 
those most consistent with our objectives. To carry out any 
such evaluation the State will need an Integrated Management 
Information System (IMIS) which is capable of supplying the 
data for cost-effectiveness studies. As CAI is but one of 
many educational uses of the computer, perhaps the State of 
Florida might consider the computer for the above mentioned 
MIS. Either way, it would be foolish to neglect CAI in voca- 
tional education without first examining the cost- 
effectiveness ratio of this medium. Further, cost- 
effectiveness ratios of other media should also be considered 
in any decision either to use or avoid CAI. 

•B, As the DOD has implemented CAI at the national 
level to reduce its costs and increase effectiveness, it 
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might also be wise for a state to consider this innovation 
at a state level rather than at a local level. How much 
would such a system with drill and practice material cost in 
the State of Florida? Who would finance the research of 
this possibility, the State of Federal governments? Cer- 
tainly, these questions ought to be pondered. 

The task most commonly facing the educator is that 
of ’’re-educating" or altering attitudes already established 
in those seeking to learn. This is true whether one is con- 
sidering education in the DOD, K-12, vocational-technical, 
or otherwise. The need to individualize instruction is be- 
coming prevalent. Further, the students within the educa- 
tional system are demanding that education be more realistic 
and suited to the needs of the individual, Regan (I 967 ), 
like Christal (Office of Naval Research, 1965) feels that 
the real issue today is whether or not we can deny students 
the effective attention and assistance available through the 
use of the computer. I would concur with the above, but add 
that research in vocational education regarding the use of 
CAT should precede any decision to implement such a system. 
Past research would appear to indicate that CAT can be just 
as efficient and effective in enhancing learning effective- 
ness in vocational education as it has been in the military 
and other public school systems. 
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To evaluate various State and regional public and 
private programs as to how they functioned and how voca- 
tional education fits into the total program for human 
resources development with reference to duplication, co- 
ordination, and/or competition. 



APPENDIX A, A Work-Related Educational Center for 

Potential Dropouts and the Disad- 
vantaged 

by Richard H, P« Kraft 



APPENDIX Bo Report of Vocational Education Programs 

and Services for the Disadvantaged • • • . 
by Charles Russell 

APPENDIX C, An Exploratory Approach to Pre- 

Vocational Education at the Junior High 
School Level oooeooosooo*,,, 
by Robert J, Safransky 
with Introduction by Lawrence Weisman 
and Findings and Recommendations by 
Richard D, Pate 
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APPENDIX A 

A WORK-RELATED EDUCATIONAL CENTER FOR POTENTIAL 
DROPOUTS AND THE DISADVANTAGED 

t>y 

Richard Ho P« Kraft 

Ee Go Holly, former Assistant Superintendent for 
Escambia County, spearheaded an occupation-oriented educa- 
tion center in Pensacola that may become a model for the 
nation 0 The E. Dixie Beggs Educational Center has been es- 
tablished along the lines which Holly envisioned— a work- 
related program in the lower grades which would take potential 
dropouts and the disadvantaged [economically, culturall, or 
educationally] and place them in an educational environment 
in which they would be stimulated to learn » This means re- 
moving these children from the "traditional academic class- 
room situation" and even the "traditional vocational education 
program" and placing them in special programs. 

Said Escambia Superintendent, J. E. Hall: 

At the Beggs Center we are seeking to reach intelligent 
but detached youngsters. . , . Hopefully, potential 
dropouts will become achievers. More importantly, they 
may become productive, proud adults, [l] 

Holly and others had been concerned about this seg- 
ment of the student population for some time. Holly was con- 
vinced the fault was not with the pupil, but with the system — ■ 
there was no machinery for dealing with the multiple problems 
of pupils who did not achieve in the academic classroom. 

Because of today's stress on the "necessity" for 
getting a college degree, pupils lacking academic in- 
terests and/or capabilities find themselves labeled 
retarded, dropouts, or delinquent. 

-Ill- 
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They did not, and perhaps never would, look ahead to 
being a college graduate with a white collar job. Since 
their schooling seemed geared almost exclusively in this 
direction and it was not for them, they developed nega- 
tive attitudes. They had chips on their shoulders. . . . 
First they slowed down, then stopped, then quit. 

So, we had many jobs to do at Beggs . First, we had 
to develop in these pupils attitudes that were positive. 
We had to have programs that would interest them. We 
neeeded to make them feel . . . [their] job training was 
as important as the academic kind. And we had to con- 
vince them that they were preparing for productive jobs 
and for meaningful roles in society. [2] 



Planning and Development 

The Beggs Center concept began to take form in 1965 • 
In a survey of five Pensacola junior high schools with 5,000 
pupils, it was found that at least 1,200 never would get a 
high school diploma, [l] The need for some kind of special 
program thus was self evident. 

In 196^-69 a pilot program was conducted which con- 
sisted of special courses in academic subjects — mathematics, 
reading, and communications — and shop and classroom experi- 
ences. Periodic home visits also were made. This phase was 
considered important because it opened lines of communication 
with parents, many of them for the first time. An attempt 
was made to allow the students engaged in the pilot program 
to participate to a limited degree with the on-going programs 
of the regular school; however, returns here were slight, [l] 
But, overall, the results of the pilot study were such that 
the Escambia County Public School Board gave permission for 
full scale implementation of the program. 

Certain criteria for selection of students were es- 
tablished through the pilot program. These were: 

I. Grade Retardation 

A. ' Repeater 

B. Social promotion 
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II. Reading Retardation 

At least two grades behind in reading achievement 

III. Low Scholastic Average 

Has not, nor is he presently, succeeding in his 
grade level offering. (This may not include stu- 
dents who are achieving in remedial work.) 

IV. Attendance Problem— Symptomatic of: 

A. Attitude of student toward school 

B. Home problems 

V. I.Q. Range Over 75 — To serve as an indication that 
the student is not necessarily in the retarded 
range but is rather an educable nonachiever, 

VI. Personality Deficiencies 

A. Poorly defined value system 
Bo Aggressive 

C. Resentful of authority 

D. Impulsive 

E. Low frustration tolerance 

F. Poor or low self-concept 

G. Withdrawn— within framework of school 

H. Nonparticipating 

VII. Final acceptance of Student at Diiscretion of 
School Administration [l] 

Implementation 

By screening student records, andon the advice of 
teachers, 3,400 students were identified as meeting the estab- 
lished criteria. After identification, meetings were held 
with these students in their schools , the program was ex- 
plained, and the two prerequisites for enrollment were given. 
These prerequisites are: (1) the student himself must be in- 

terested, and (2) the parents must be interested and approve 
of the child’s participation. Conferences were held with 
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both students and parents in the schools* Then, visits to 
the homes were made. The people at Beggs feel that these two 
prerequisites are very important to the entire program , 

Fourteen hundred of the qualified students returned 
application forms with parental consens and, of these, 600 
were selected. Student selection was carried out, with few 
exceptions, on a random basis. An indication of the interest 
of students andparents is the fact that there is a waiting 
list of students for the Center, The school population for 
the 1969-70 school year consisted of 400 boys, 205 girls, 

65 per cent Caucasian, 35 per cent Negro, between the ages of 
14 and 19® 

Curriculum 



The Beggs curriculum is a mixture of academic learn- 
ing, occupational training, and on-the-job work. The philos- 
ophy is that all general related subject matter will evolve 
out of mathematics (simple, practical mathematics needed in 
their chosen vocation), communication (skills in writing and 
speaking to help them obtain jobs and perform successfully) , 
and reading (to an extent that meets at least the basic re- 
quirements of their vocation) . 

Students in Beggs are assigned, as much as possible, 
to the vocational area of their choice. Students are allowed 
to change areas and it is believed that it would benefit most 
students, and particularly the younger ones., if they were ro- 
tated through several vocational areas. Vocational areas 
available for boys are power mechanics, woodworking, horti- 
culture, electrical appliances, or building maintenance; for 
girls there is office education, the health areas, and home 
economics , 

Each of the vocational areas is a focal point of a 
team of teachers— two academic, one vocational, and a 
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counselor. The pupil teacher ratio is 12 - 1. The school 
day is divided into three ninety-minute shifts. Two shifts 
are with academic teachers and one is in a vocational area. 

The counselor is there to reassure and support the student 
and to give feedback and suggestions to the teachers. Class 
time is scheduled so that students may spend some time "on- 
the— job" with Pensacola, business, sales, service or industrial 
firms o 

Teacher Training 

Finding teachers to handle the innovative Begga rou- 
tine has been difficult. Only secondary teachers were hired 
at the Center, and although all of these are above average in 
competence and desire to work, with these students, it is be- 
lieved that the related academic programs would be more suc- 
cessfully taught by upper elementary teachers who are more 
child oriented than the content oriented secondary teachers. 
Holly stated: 

The need for programs such as this, and for teachers 
to handle them, has been apparent and increasing for years. 
Yet, today, there is not one college of education in the 
United States producing them for us. [2] 

Howev9.r, the University of West Florida. (UWF) re- 
sponded to the needs of the Beggs program and moved rapidly 
to begin development of a program to train teachers for 
schools of this type. This program, too, may be the nation’s 
first of its kind. 

Testing 



The people at Beggs have some definite and efinitive 
ideas about testing. They firmly believe that evaluation 
should be done on an individual basis rather than in group 
testing. The disadvantaged child rejects all group testing; 



they associate their failures with group tests. Therefore, 
before attempting to evaluate this program a detailed evalu- 
ation system must be developed that can be done with each 
individual child. This is verified in the paper on voca- 
tional education programs and services for the disadvantaged 
by Charles Russell found in this report. 



Financing 



In addition to specially trained teachers, a method 
of evaluating pupil progress and programs, further financing 
is essential. The Center occupies an old, twenty-classroom 
school building only a few blocks from downtown Pensacola. 

It has a $600,000 budget provided partially by the State and 
partially by the County; the Federal Government has provided 
$ 45 >000 to help pay counselors. The faculty numbers forty- 
six — administrators, teachers, and counselors. At present, 
efforts are being made to get a three million dollar, three- 
year Federal Grant to support the program. 

Holly made this observation: 

We see three possible results coming from Beggs. One 
is that after the work and experience pupils get here, 
the academic retrogression of some will be reversed. 

These may well return to the regular schools and go on to 
college. For some, Beggs will establish interest and 
capability in a vocational area and they will be trans- 
ferred to Area Vocational Technical Centers. For those 
who remain, we are determined to develop some kind of em- 
ployable skill. 

In other words, we want to give them enough training 
in some area so they can get a job earning a decent liv- 
ing. [2] 



Conclusions 

The Technical Assistance Team reported that ’’The E, 
Dixie Beggs Education Center is a unique facility and program 
for disadvantaged youth.” It would also appear that with its 
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emphasis on individualized instruction, more pertinent teacher 
training, better evaluation methods, and better work experi- 
ences, the E. Dixie Beggs Educational Center has taken strides 
toward improving vocational education in Florida and, as indi- 
cated by the large waiting list of applicants to enroll in the 
school, toward improving the image of vocational education. 
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APPENDIX B 

REPORT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

by 

Charles Russell 



Introduction 



Unavailability of Quantative Data 
for this Report 

The 1970 editions of Form VTAD-20, Report of Class 
Operation , the standard forms for reporting vocational 
classes designed exclusively for students with special needs 
as well as regular vocational classes containing students 
with special needs, are not available at this writing. As 
a result, it is not possible to evaluate accurately the 
state’s efforts to accomplish its objectives as stated in 
Parts II and III, Florida State Plan for the Administration 
of Vocational. Education . 

A qualitative evaluation of vocational education 
programs and services for the disadvantaged will be included 
in the June 30, 1971 report for the period July 1, 19^9 - 
June 30, 1970. 

This report is the result of a study of available 
data collected primarily by the Florida House of Represen- 
tatives Special Vocational Education Subcommittee, and the 
Division of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, 
Florida Department of Education, In addition, the coopera- 
tion of the Division of Vocational, Technical, and Adult 
Education staff is greatly appreciated. 
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School District Vocational Education 
Advisory Council 
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Ma.jor Findings 

"The most difficult task of vocational educators is 
not to assist the disadvantaged in the development of sale- 
able skills. Rather, it is to assist the disadvantaged 
graduate of a vocational education program in obtaining em- 
ployment that will enable him [the graduate] to use his new 
skills." (State Director, NAACP] 

The key to the success of programs for the disad- 
vantaged is the placement of graduates in the specific jobs 
for which they trained or in related jobs requiring essen- 
tially the same skills. When the majority of the graduates 
must seek employment in jobs they could have obtained with- 
out any formal training, both the programs and potential 
students suffer. The "aspiration level" of a relatively 
high percentage of the members of the disadvantaged com- 
munity is extremely low because success is such a great 
exception. The general attitude of the disadvantaged com- 
munity is that "Whitey is still against us and, therefore, 
it makes no sense to waste all that time in school, when 
The Man is not going to give you that good job in the first 
place ." 

Community involvement in programs for the disad- 
vantaged is of paramount importance, if the success level 
of these programs is to be increased substantially. In- 
volvement in this instance means the coming together of the 
various segments of the community — employers, educators, 
public officials, and the disadvantaged — to seek ways to re- 
move the unnecessary barriers to the enrollment of minority 
groups in vocational programs and employment after comple- 
tion of such programs , and to take action to bring about 
desirable changes. The type of action suggested here must 
be organized, legitimate, and positive in order to improve 
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the total community, essentially in the economic sense, by 
increasing the productivity of the total community. The 
most practical means of increasing the economic well being 
of the disadvantaged is by providing disadvantaged families 
and individuals with adequate earned incomes which are de - 
rived from better .jobs . 

The task of providing the sole means of escape from 
poverty for the disadvantaged is beyond the ability of vo- 
cational educators. Such a task must be taken on by all 
segments of the community, working harmoniously together 
for the common good. 

The District Advisory Council could serve as a liai- 
son group between the school and various segments of the 
total community, providing information in both directions, 
and assisting in mobilizing available community resources in 
a cooperative and coordinated effort to deal with the prob- 
lem of increasing the productivity of the poor. In addition 
the Council could assist in minimizing needless additions 
of programs within the district, except as the district' 
needs require them. Finally, since public resources are 
scarce, the Council could assist the district policy-makers 
in the establishment of priorities for programs and ser- 
vices that would be based upon the needs of the total dis- 
trict. 

It should be noted that in several instances a 
regional council (involving two or more counties) may be 
both desirable and practical. Therefore, the basic intent 
is to provide advisory councils throughout the state that 
would be the most practical in accomplishing effective com- 
munity involvement. 

Automated Information System 



Major Findings 



In order for decision makers a.t both state and local 
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school district levels to make accurate decisions regarding 
student needs and, subsequently, accurate decisions regard- 
ing the allocation of scarce resources (both human and fi- 
nancial) to meet those needs, accurate and timely informa- 
tion must be available. 

It is essentia.l to note that there is a consider- 
able number of programs for the disadvantaged that are un- 
der the control and operation of other public agencies that 
prepare youth and adults for the world-of-work , and is 
therefore similar, in many respects, to the vocational edu- 
cation programs and services in the state’s public secondary 
schools, area vocational-technica.l schools, and junior (com- 
munity) colleges. 

The major finding is the fact that there is no 
agency within state government that has knowledge of the 
state’s total, effort to provide vocational education pro- 
grams and services for the citizens of Florida in general, 
the disadvantaged in particular. At the school district 
level the situation is not much better. At both levels, 
however, recommendations are being made to expand current 
programs and to add new programs without accurate knowledge 
concerning the degree to which present needs of the people 
are being met. 

Several obvious questions come to mind which are 
not necessarily relevant to this report, but which certainly 
are relevant Co the decision making process. Wha.t are the 
vocational, education needs of Florida? To what extent are 
these needs being met? Are there duplications of services 
that can be eliminated without reducing effectiveness? 

What are the possibilities of reallocating resources to 
provide programs and services to a greater number of people? 

The need, for a.ccura.te, timely information is of par- 
ticular importance to vocational education because of the 
relatively high cost of programs as compared with other 
kinds of educational programs. 
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Some Specific Activities of the State Advisory Council, 
in Cooperation with the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Health and 
Rehabilitative Services 



Ma.ior Finding's 

The state’s efforts to improve the productivity of 
its citizens are being deterred by employment policies of 
employers and by the attitudes of many employers who either 
directly or indirectly a.tta.ch stigmas to people with arrest 
records, or to former mental patients, or to the handi- 
capped, etc. In addition, many employers place little 
value upon the educational attainment (both academic and 
vocational) of employees and potential employees. 

In many instances job qualifications are unrelated 
to job requirements® The use of aptitude tests that are 
socio-economic in nature rather than vocational are in com- 
mon usage. In addition, the requirement of ‘a. high school, 
diploma seems irrelevant if the individual is a recent 
graduate of a vocational training program which prepared 
him for the job he is seeking. 

Probably the main deterrents to employment for many 
citizens are racial and sex discrimination. It should be 
understood tha.t the discrimination referred to here is what 
may best be described as passive discrimination. That is, 
many jobs that traditionally have been considered to be 
male jobs but which can be performed effectively by females 
generally are denied to females. In the case of passive 
discrimination, one example is the employer’s attitude that 
the employment of black citizens in certain positions, or 
more than a ce,rtain number of black employees is "bad for 
business 

Employers do not take advantage of many programs 
that are already in operation by encouraging their employees 
to upgrade their sk.ills and/or improve their a.cademic 
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backgrounds. There is also evidence of lip service on the 
part of many employers regarding cooperative efforts with 
vocational educators and others engaged in preparing people 
for the world of work. 

The result in both instances is an unnecessary in- 
crease in per student costs due to lowered enrollment on 
the one hand, and unsatisfactory job placement of program 
graduates on the other hand. 

The suggested activities which follow are, for the 
most part, self-explanatory. The results of such activities 
could result in increased employment for the disadvantaged, 
for females, for the handicapped, and reduced ratios of 
unemployment and underemployment. Thus, the total effort 
of the state, through its agencies, becomes more effec- 
tive . 



Evaluating Programs and Services 
Major Findings 

Available data indicates that there are no uniform 
guidelines for determining if programs and services for the 
disadvantaged are meeting the needs of the disadvantaged. 

In some instances, program admission policies successfully 
screen out potential students who have an interest in that 
program and who have the vocational ability to satisfac- 
torily complete the program. 

Programs and services for the disadvantaged are 
somewhat different from regular programs and services and 
should be evaluated using a different set of guidelines. 
These guidelines, which are presented in the form of recom- 
mended criteria, are attached to this report in Annex A. 
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Responsibility for Out-of-School Youth 
and Potential Dropouts 
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Major Findings 

In terms of general ].olicy, there is no specific 
accountability for out-of-school youth and potential drop- 
outs, as educational categories, within the state’s educa- 
tional system* This does not mean that no one is officially 
concerned about these people or that there are no programs 
designed specifically to meet the needs of these citizens. 

Within the statewide educational spectrum, there 
is little accurate record keeping to determine the extent 
of need and no policies relative to the problem itself. 

The problem becomes of greater importance today, because 
federal law requires that all area vocational education 
schools provide programs and services for out-of-school 
youth. This means that the high school, the area vocational 
center, or the junior college might be given primary respon- 
sibility, Clearcut responsibility should be established. 

The age and academic attainment of these youth (14 - 20 
years, pon-high school graduate) seem to indicate that the 
local school district should have responsibility. 

To Increase Minority Group Enrollment 
Major Findings 

A recent study conducted by the Southern Regional 
Education Board indicated, in the fall of 196B, that less 
than 20 per cent of an estimated 100,000 blacks in the l6 - 
20 age range were enrolled in post secondary vocational ed- 
ucation courses. The percentage of increase in both en- 
rolees and the total number of black youth ages l6 to 20 
have not changed this overall picture to date in any sig- 
nificant way. 
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It is obvious then 'chat many student-age blacks who 
might profit from vocational education programs are not do- 
ing so . 

Since equal educational opportunity includes (or 
should include) having equal access to a job after a suc- 
cessful training experience, a recruitment campaign to en- 
courage student-age blacks to enroll in vocational educa- 
tion programs seems logical. 

Recommendations to remove job employment barriers 
are included elsewhere in this report. 

Efforts should be made to use the communications 
media within the black communities of the state. In addi- 
tion, special recruitment efforts may also be initiated as 
applicable . 



Employment of Citizens with Special 
Employment Disabilities 



Major Findings 

There is some eyidence that there are thousands of 
citizens with police records or bad debts, or who lack a 
high school diploma but has a saleable skills, etc. In other 
words, there is a group which is unable to obtain adequate 
employment, primarily due to circumstances beyond their con- 
trol — ignorance in terms of how the "system” works. 

In addition, the current waye of the use and abuse 
of narcotics and drugs has brought about the creation of a 
new breed of "disadyantaged person" — the rehabilitated 
"pot smoker" who has paid his "debt to society" and is now 
job hunting without success. 

The rehabilitatiye process of an admittedly unknown 
number of our citizens should include a "second chance" to 
become a product iye citizen. In some instances, this may 
be a first chance. 

For those who acquired saleable skills within the 
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state's educational system, and for those who are willing to 
enroll in a course and who successfully complete the course, 
some effort should be made to encourage employers to hire 
them, provided the former vocational educator makes a satis- 
factory recommendation e 

Because of the complex nature of this issue, it 
could be handled only at the local level, bub some effort is 
essential to the future well-being of the individual and his 
society. 

It should be noted that this proposal deals only 
with graduates of vocational, technical and adult education 
programs (includes CAMPS, OEO, etc.). 

Programs for Migrant Workers 



Major Findings 

The problem of migrant workers is essentially a 
federal problem, but a problem that is a part of the state 
of Florida. That portion of the migrant problem within the 
state is not the result of state policy. Rather, it is be- 
cause of the fact that jobs are available for migrants in 
Florida, for limited periods of time each year. 

Because of the complexity of the problem of migrants, 
there is little accurate data avilable that would enable 
the state to make a reasonable estimate of the entire situa- 
tion. 

Within the educational area there is a Division of 
Migrant Services, State Department of Education, which works 
with school districts containing migrants to provide educa- 
tional services for migrant children and adults. 

In several school districts, attendance officers, 
special education teachers, and other professional staff 
are employed specifically to work with migrants. In addi- 
tion, several school districts have provided special 
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instruction for professional staff members who work with 
migrants. 

In spite of state and local efforts, certain prob- 
lems of migrants have continued for decades and therefore, 
more must be done. It is essential, however, to find out 
what is being done and what needs to be done to provide equal 
educational and employment opportunities to migrant youth. 

Because of the nature of the migrant problem, it 
may be necessary for the state to operate certain programs. 

Summary 

The general attitudes of a small, non-scientific 
sampling of employers, vocational educators, lay citizens, 
minority group leaders, .and employee-graduates of programs 
for the disadvantaged are; 

1. The existing programs are good. 

2. There aren’t enough programs. 

3. The graduates have difficulty getting jobs. 

4. Some of the skills being taught are going to 
be obsolete in a few years. 

1 

5. Some admissions policies are unrealistic. 

6. Some programs are no different than academic 
programs which caused the kids to hate school in the first 
place . 

7. There is a desperate need for vocational coun- 
selling. 

The disadvantaged are denied entry into certain 
programs through the .use Of .academic-type admissions poli- 
cies • 

There is a general concensus of opinion that there 
is some progress being made (in the overall sense) relative 
to an increase in employment opportunities for the disad- 
vantaged, as a result of programs that were implemented to 
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provide equal educational opportunities* No one is denying 
the fact that problems exist that hamper the state’s total 
efforts to increase the productivity of its citizens. In 
addition, there is evidence that the state is attempting to 
resolve these problems, and that there is some effort to 
encourage business and industry to employ qualified disad- 
vantaged citizens. 

What is needed is adequate informaition regarding 
manpower needs, the state’s current efforts to meet those 
needs, and to make the state’s efforts more effective. 

It will be necessary for state and local leaders 
of government to use the influence of their offices to en- 
courage members of the disadvantaged community to take ad- 
vantage of the programs and services that are available 
and which will provide the most effective means of break- 
ing the cycle of poverty. In addition, the state and local 
government should use their persuasive powers to encourage 
employers to hire those qualified citizens within their 
communities because its ’’■good for business” and it helps 
the state to solve one of its most difficult social prob- 
lems . 

As was stated initially in this report, a qualita- 
tive evaluation of the vocational education programs and 
services for the disadvantaged will be included in the 
June, 1971 report. 
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ANNEX A 



Recommended Criteria for the Evaluation of Vocational 
Education Programs for the Disadvantaged 

Preface 

Vocational education programs for the disadvantaged 
should be designed especially to meet the peculiar needs of 
disadvantaged persons® Such peculiar needs demand special 
kinds of activities and services that may not be found in 
any other programs within a given school district® The im- 
portance of the activities and services alluded to above 
cannot be overemphasized however, for if such programs are 
to be successful, certain specific services and activities 
musV, be an integral part of the programs. 

All formal educational endeavors require periodic 
evaluations for several reasons. It is essential to deter- 
mine if a given program is effective in terms of accomplish- 
ing its goals and, if not, what corrections are necessary 
to produce the desired effectiveness. The initial alloca- 
tion of resources to accomplish a given task is always ten- 
tative, therefore, resource allocations must be changed, 
as applicable, to assure the successful accomplishment of 
the task. 

The recommended criteria which are included in this 
paper are not the sole criteria for the evaluation of VTE 
programs for the disadvantaged. These criteria, however, 
are practical in that they focus attention on those aspects 
of the program which accommodate the special needs of 
ghetto students. 

It should be emphasized that a program that is eval- 
uated under these criteria should not be considered satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory, since that is not the purpose of 
evaluating a program® Rather, these "evaluative criteria” 
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will identify those aspects of the program which will con- 
tribute to, or detract from the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. 



Evaluative Criteria 



I, Program Goals and Objectives 

The goal of any program for disadvantaged persons 
should be to produce productive citizens, that is, per- 
sons with a saleable skill and, in addition, persons 
who have a sense of self-dignity and self-worth. 

The program objectives must be specific and clearly 
stated so that educator and student, employer and poli- 
tician will know the capabilities of the graduates. 

The objectives must also be of sufficient substance so 
that graduates will have a saleable skill. 

II, Recruitment of Students 

Programs for the disadvantaged require special re- 
cruitment efforts , for disadvantaged students have 
generally become disillusions by the time they become 
eligible for such programs. In addition, the disad- 
vantaged student places little if any value in work 
except as a last resort effort to survive. An effec- 
tive plan of recruitment is necessary and the plan 
must include the use of those communication channels 
with which the disadvantaged student is familiar, 
that is, those communication channels that are already 
in existence within the immediate community of the 
disadvantaged student. The recruitment plan must in- 
clude the use of simple, direct vocabulary, without 
being patronizing; making genuine identification with 
the needs of the student ; avoiding judgmental or moral- 
istic tones; and taking a positive, optimistic and 
encouraging approach. 
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III. Educational Process 

The educational process for disadvantaged students 
while similar to the process of individualized in- 
struction for regular students, is significantly dif- 
ferent from other educational programs. The learning 
activities must be person-oriented as well as skill- 
oriented (craft or trade). Since the verbal skills 
of disadvantaged students are usually limited, em- 
phasis must be on the concrete rather than the ab- 
stract, and emphasis on usage and application instead 
of theory, rules, and formulas. There must be exten- 
sive substitution of non-verbal cues for the verbal, 
as applicable, until students have developed adequate 
verbal skills which will enable them to continue the 
successful learning experience. There must be evi- 
dence of a coordinated effort between counselor, oc- 
cupational teacher, and remedial instruction teacher 
to assist students in making job choices and, vrhere 
possible, job placement. 

IV. Services to Disadvantaged Students 

Counseling Service .— The counselling staff should 
have an optimistic view of life's possibilities, high 
energy, and be committed to serve. The staff should 
consist of representatives of the ethnic groups in- 
cluded in the program(s). Students should have ready 
access to the counselling services and such services 
must meet the needs of the students. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the counselling staff to provide di- 
rect, practical help to students to deal with problems 
that are relevant to them. 

Supportive Services . — -Whatever services are needed 
to assist the student in accomplishing his vocational 
education objective should be included in the program. 
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This particular section of the program must be 
"tailored" to fully support the total program. Stu- 
dent needs for the successful completion of 'ohe program 
should be the major determiner of what services are 
necessary. 

V. Follow-up of Graduates and Drop-outs 

There should be a plan of follow-up of all stu- 
dents who enroll in . vocational education programs. 

In the case of graduates, the follow-up report should 
include the job that was obtained by the graduate and 
a performance report through the first year of employ- 
ment. In addition, the graduate should be asked to 
make an assessment of the vocational education pro- 
gram in which he was enrolled after he has been em- 
ployed in the job for which he trained or a related 
job for at least one year. The assessment should in- 
clude those features of the program that helped him 
the most and those features of the program which 
helped him the least . Graduates who are not em- 
ployed in the job for which they trained or related 
areas should also participate in the assessment. 

In the case of dropouts, efforts must be made to 
determine why the student dropped out of the program. 
If possible, the dropout should be contacted and a 
report of his reasons should be made a part of the 
follow-up records. 

Follow-up records provide excellent data for the 
assessment of programs and for program revision. 

VI. Community Involvement 

If the vocational education program for the dis- 
advantaged is to be successful, it must respond di- 
rectly to the concern of the disadvantage community. 
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The most effective way of learning of these concerns, 
although the most difficult way, is through community 
involvement. There should be a plan of involvemer.t in 
which vocational educators will work with a variety of 
community groups which have devoted their continuous 
energies to school problems. There should be con- 
tinuous, two-way communications between the school and 
the disadvantaged community. Respect for community 
opinion and a deeper identification with their prob- 
lems are urgently needed to establish the climate for 
cooperation. 

Finally, representatives of the disadvantaged 
should be included in policy level positions such as 
the local advisory council, occupational committees, 
etc. to provide decision makers with a more accurate 
estimate of the desires of the total community which, 
in point of fact, is pluralistic and diverse. 
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APPENDIX C 

INTRODUCTION 

by 

La,wrence Weisman 

The idea, of vocational education in the junior high 
school is not new. in the United States nor in the State of 
Florida® Many junior high schools have at least one voca- 
tional course, typically, diversified mechanics® [Booker T® 
Washington Junior High School in Dade County has fifteen®] 
What is unique in Florida is the integration of the 
program into the curriculum for all students enrolled. Re- 
volving the students through a number of "hands-on" voca- 
tional experiences has several potential benefits® First 
is vocational appreciation, and this should help the indi- 
vidual in selecting an occupational career and also should 
contribute to his general, education, in the democratic 
sense, by giving him an appreciation of the skills of the 
workingman next door® 

Another foreseeable benefit is motivation to other 
learnings. We might spea.k again in terms of appreciation: 
the student comes to appreciate the value of communica,tions 
skills and quantitative skills through his use of these 
tools in his shops® More subtl.y, relationships can be es- 
tablished with economics and the other social sciences, to 
the arts through design, and to the physical sciences 
through structural studies® 

There ma.y be, for the school dropout, the possi- 
bility of using his skills for employment® The construc- 
tion teacher rela.ted to me his experience of finding three 
of his former students (recent dropouts) on a. job, with one 
earning $3 ® 50 per hour and the other two ea,;rning $2® 75° 
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Finally, there is the possibility of improving 
one’s life style through the application of these skills 
in home improvements, do-it-yourself auto repairs, and so 
forth o Economists have come to recognize that there is 
earl economic value in self-services that must be computed 
in evaluating a family's economic condition. 

The implications for learning have not been fully 
explored, as Mr. Safransky is painfully aware. His com- 
ments on difficulties with accreditation hint at his 
frustrated dream of a kind of core program in which the 
academic subjects revolve around the vocational ones. 

The Beggs experience, reported on by Dr. Kraft, 
uses something of this concept. Dewey might have called 
it "functional.” Today we call it "relevant.” 
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FINDINGS AND RECOIVIMENDATIONS 







by 

Richard Do Pate 

Student and teacher interviews indicate that 
vocational-technical education at an early secondary level 
has positive effects on retaining potential dropouts: 

1. Encourages students to remain in school by in- 
creasing their interest; 

2, Introduces to those who may not remain in 
school an employable skill; 

3o The program also has definite economic values 
(improving future life style) in introducing to the students 
various skills needed to perform home repairs and improve- 
ments . 

The following recommendations are made based upon 
the assessment of the Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High 
School program and include excerpts from Mr. Safransky’s 
report : 

1. Continued assessment of the program’s objectives is war- 
wanted. Methods of assessment need to be further re- 
fined and developed including systematic follow-up 
studies on students who have moved through the program. 

2. An evaluative comparison between Clearwater Comprehen- 
sive Junior High School and other junior high vocational 
programs (Dade and Escambia counties) should be made in 
terms of program cost-effectiveness; 

3® Guidelines, need to be developed by the State Department 
of Education to assist schools in the development of 
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instructional objectives in junior high school 
vocational-technical education. A means of system- 
atically updating these objectives at local, state, 
and national levels needs to be established; 

Standardized methods to assess change in students in 
both the cognitive and affective domains of vocational- 
technical education need to be developed by State De- 
partment of Education. A survey of test instruments 
needs to be made and evaluated in terms of their 
validity and appropriateness for assessing these 
changes ; 

5. Alternative program and staffing organization models 
need to be evaluated in terms of cost-effectiveness. 

This analysis should emphasize such factors as student 
failure rates and related costs, areas of successful 
achievement among students, and areas related to the 
affective domain; 

6. Further consideration should be given to the various 
means of introducing all students to the ’’World of 
Work” at the elementary school level. An early intro- 
duction to this area might help prevent the stigma 
which some students and parents attach to vocational- 
technical education. It would also introduce the stu- 
dents and parents to the financial rewards of these 
careers . 
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AN EXPLORATORY APPROACH TO PRE-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AT THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 

by 

Robert J » Safransky 
Background 

The Pinellas County School System under the leader- 
ship of Dro Thomas Southard, Superintendent, and Mr. 

Joe D. Mill^,'; Executive Assistant Superintendent for Voca- 
tional, Technical, and Adult Education, has developed a 
concept of a comprehensive junior high school. The oppor- 
tunity for effecting this concept arose in 196S® When the 
Federal Government, through P.L® ^9-10, Title III, provided 
for a research project entitled "Project Ideals in Action," 
setting up a pilot demonstration center for grades seven, 
eight, and nine, in ten Florida Counties, the time to move 
seemed at hand. However, due to several circumstances, the 
Pinellas County bid for inclusion in the project was not 
approved. The Superintendent and the School Board, decid- 
ing that the need for such a school had not lessened, ap- 
proved the financing of 'Clearwater Comprehensive Junior 
High School as a part of its regular budget allotment for 
the I96S-I969 school year. 

Implementing the Idea 

On June 12, I96S, Robert J. Safransky was appointed 
Director and given the authority to recommend a staff. 

Staff selection, though somewhat hurried because of the 
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short time available, was from volunteers within the county, 
teachers new to the county, and beginning teachers. These 
teachers were interested in and wanted to work in an inno- 
vative programo The staff assembled on July 15th in an in- 
tensive workshop to develop the plans for an innovative 
approach to junior high school education. A dominant theme 
of the workshop and of the school was that total staff in- 
volvement would be used in setting up and organizing all 
phases of the school program. 

Some of the major tasks completed during the work- 
shop were thb development of school philosophy, curriculum, 
and schedule as well as basic operating procedures. Also, 
recruitment of the student body was begun. 

The workshop made use of consultants in curriculum, 
learning techniques, and adolescent psychology. Both uni- 
versity professors and school system specialists were used 
as consultants. The staff also developed proposals for 
supplies and' equipment. The Superintendent, realizing that 
an innovative program program would require additional ex- 
penditures, requested and received an adequate budget frpm 
the School Board. 

Pinellas High School, a black junior-senior high 
school, scheduled to be phased out as part of the desegre- 
gation plans of the county school system, was selected as 
the site of the new comprehensive junior high school. The 
physical facilities were suitable for a comprehensive junior 
high school. Physical space was available for a large num- 
ber of vocational areas in addition to the necessary aca- 
demic suites. The physical plant was repainted in attractive 
color combinations. Some remodeling and renovations were 
necessary to meet the demands of the new program. 
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Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High School draws 
its students on a voluntary basis from an extended area of 
the county which overlaps the boundaries of seven other 
junior* high schools® The large area served by the school 
and the specialized nature of the pupil population made it 
necessary that the school's purposes and services be given 
widespread publicity® Considerable time and effort were 
and are being expended in "telling the story" of the school® 

A concerted effort was made during the first and 
second school year to inform the public of the opportunities 
available for students who would benefit from a comprehen- 
sive program. Newspapers in the area were cooperative and 
articles and pictures frequently appeared telling the 
school's story. These articles have been collected and 
put into a scrapbook by the chairman of the school's public 
relations committee. 

Several hundred slides were made of the students in 
action. These slides of students engaged in vocational and 
academic classwork, art, band and various activities were 
shown to many civic and professional clubs and were used by 
faculty members to explain their school's program in their 
college classes® 

An extensive and effective program of informing the 
sixth graders of the feeder elementary schools was under- 
taken by a team of staff members from the guidance and pupil 
services department® In addition, the director, students, 
and several parents spoke to all the elementary principals 
on the goals and purposes of the school. An article on the 
school appeared inthe school system's internal publication. 
Chalkboard ® 

The school also produced an informative and inter- 
esting newsletter each month. As the Graphics Department 
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increased its supply of equipment and capabilities, the 
newsletter included photographs and was printed on the off- 
set press by the students. 

A parent handbook, which explained the nature of 
the school and the nature of adolescence, and an informa- 
tive handbook for the students were developed and printed. 

Objectives 

The objectives of Clearwater Comprehensive Junior 
High School are those set up in the Project Ideals Proposal 

A. To reduce the dropout rate in grades seven, 
eight, and nine by providing an integrated ap- 
proach to academic and pre-vocational studies; 

B. To provide a new pattern of learning in prepar- 
ing students for the world of work. 

Working within this broad framework, a school phi- 
losophy was drawn up by the staff. This philosophy (see 
Annex A) serves as a" guide for overall objectives and as a 
model for individual course objectives. 

The programis aimed at students who are generally 
capable of high school work, but who are likely, due to a 
lack of success in a college-oriented program, to drop out 
of school before graduation. 

The program also benefits students who are able to 
do college preparatory work but desire an opportunity to 
explore various occupational areas. 

The Program 

The guiding rationale of the program was that all 
students, by exploring the various occupational offerings, 
would find areas of interest. The traditional comprehen- 
sive concept was followed in that the need for academic 
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skill development was not neglected, but emphasis was placed 
on the idea that there is no real dichotomy between academic 
and vocational education » 

Since a major way in which Clearwater Comprehensive 
Junior High School differs from a. conventional school is 
the emphasis on pre-vocational exploratory experiences, a 
block of time is provided for those experiences at increas- 
ing depth for each succeeding grade level* The seventh 
grade student is scheduled for a two-module block of explor- 
atory experiences which include a three week session in 
each of twelve areas o The eighth grade student explores 
his interests in semester courses for three modules per 
day, and the ninth grade student can study up to two hours 
a day (four modules) for a semester or a year® The follow- 
ing areas are offered at the present time; 

Horticulture 
Metal Shop 
Drafting 
Power Mechanics 

A Junior High Work Experience Program is open to 
eighth and ninth grade students. This program permits 
those students who need to work the opportunity of attend- 
ing classes part of the day and to work the remainder of 
the day® Two work experience coordinators are employed to 
supervise the program. 

The academic sub jects— English, Mathematics, Sci- 
ence, and Social Studies— are taught at each grade level in 
classes with a low pupil-teacher ratio. • 

Physical Education, Health, Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, and Arts and Crafts experiences also are available 

for students at all grade levels. In addition to the reg- 

1 * 

ular music instruction, piano and guitar lessons are of- 
fered to individuals and small groups of students . 

Vocational and academic area teachers are making 
efforts to maximize the individualization of instruction 



Business 
Construction 
Dry Cleaning 
Home Economics 



Electronics 
Food Services 
Graphics 
Tailoring 
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and to use new approaches to learning — especially those ap- 
proaches designed to make learning interesting — such as 
simulation games , non-competitive grading and frequent en- 
couragement » Common learning objectives in pre-vocational 
and academic areas are stressed® An effort is made to pro- 
vide occupational information and consumer know-how in every 
class , 



Student Body 

Nature of the Student Body 

It is difficult to generalize about the nature of 
any student body. In general, however, due to the fact 
that the program is designed to reach the drop-out-prone 
student, certain common patterns are noticeable. The 
general stereotype of a student who has fallen behind in 
grade level and/or in achievement, whose grades have fallen 
on the low end of the scale, whose interest in school at- 
tendance and application ars less than average fits the 
majority of the students. Most of the students come with 
an attitude that they have not succeeded in school and a 
wish that they could quit and go to work. Invariably the 
item they cite in giving reasons for attending is the chance 
to do something in the pre-vocational areas that will be 
more interesting than the regular classroom activities to 
vAiich they have been accustomed. There are, of course, a 
number of exceptions in the form of students who achieve 
in all areas and have a clear idea of the technological 
area in which they are interested and cannot get in a reg- 
ular junior high program. 

Effect of the School on the 
Student Body 

All of the problems connected with disenchantment 
with school and its attendant behavior patterns do not 
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disappear e However, most students express a liking for the 
difference of the program and most develop a strorg in- 
terest in one or more of the pre-vocational exploratory 
areas* They express a liking for shorter and smaller aca- 
demic classes and the added attention received from the 
faculty* They express an appreciation for the grading sys- 
tem which allows them to be graded on their own merits, and 
both students and parents indicate that there is an in- 
creased interest in school® Many students achieve a remark- 
able level of skill development in a vocational area, and 
along with it a new sense of pride* A very large percent- 
age of the students indicate a desire to return the fol- 
lowing year — -many despite a long bus ride and, as a 
consequence, an extended school day. 

Problems Relating to Behavior 

As one might surmise, dealing with students who 
have "turned off" school involves problems such as absen- 
teeism, tardiness, and lack of application* Students who 
have been disenchanted with school and who have developed 
a poor self-image generally have developed compensatory 
habits which do not disappear overnight. A strong guid- 
ance program and the wide variety of offerings do seem to 
be effective, however* Most students and many parents ex- 
press more interest in school and remarkable changes have 
been noted in the behavior patterns and attitudes of many 
students* A positive effort is being planned by the facul- 
ty to focus their efforts— together with those of special 
services personnel — -on helping students overcome specific 
behavior patterns that need to be improved* 

Student Involvement 

Special efforts are made to involve students as a 
technique to revive their interest in school and to help 
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them develop school spirit. The student council is struc- 
tured to include a maximum number of officers from each 
grade and class. The students wrote the constitutions for 
each grade in their social studies classes. There are no 
grade requirements for council participation, but conduct 
standards set by the students regulate the requirements for 
holding office. The same procedure is applied to all other 
areas, e.g., increasing the size of the cheerleader and pep 
squads, and various activity groups. As a consequence, 
many students who had been used to non-participation became 
leaders, or at least became actively involved. Students 
apply some of their newly acquired skills to perform vari- 
ous jobs for the school. The construction classes have 
built a storage building for the horticulture class and 
remodeled the main lobby. The power mechanics classes 
maintain mowers and other small power equipment, and the 
horticulture classes gradually are implementing a master 
landscape plan for the school. Pride in these achievements 
is reflected in a very low rate of vandalism. 

This approach has proved — in the opinion of the fa- 
culty--to be one of the most successful in dealing with 
students who have a history of not liking school. Numerous 
parents have expressed surprise and pleasure that their 
sons or daughters were active in various organizations and 
reported noting more interest in school on the part of the 
students. Increased involvement has paid dividends also 
in the areas of social competence and harmony as evidenced 
by the election of minority race students to class presi- 
dencies by a majority of white students. 

Faculty evaluation of the student activities pro- 
gram at the end of both the first and second year indi- 
cated the need to continue increasing the number of clubs 
and activities to promote even greater student involvement. 
The faculty also recommended that club meeting time and 
intramural activities be a part of the regular schedule. 
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Profile of the Staff 

The staff of Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High 
School was selected from teachers who desired to work with 
the type of student for which the program was planned. 

The staff is racially integrated and has performed as an 
integral unit that could serve as a model for schools begin- 
ning full integration of staff. Thirty-eight per cent of 
the staff have a Master’s Degree. More than fifty-three 
per cent of the faculty took courses during the school year 
or are doing so during the summer. Faculty members have 
played active roles on committees such as Project Education 
70 *s and in their subject area professional organizations. 
Several staff members have held or will hold the presidency 
of their subject organization. 

Staff turnover will be six out of thirty-seven mem- 
bers. Two black staff members are being transferred to 
other schools in order that the school system might comply 
with a court order to integrate faculties. One member has 
reached retirement age. One teacher is returning to school 
for work for an advanced degree; one is transferring to 
another school; and one is leaving the school system. Over- 
all retention of the staff during the first two years has 
been excellent. 

Staff Organization 

The staff is organized in a pattern to encourage 
inter-staff, inter-departmental communications, and to ob- 
tain teacher involvement in setting and achieving the goals 
of the program. 

Administrative Council . — ’The director has an admin- 
istrative advisory council which includes the director, 
assistant director, curriculum coordinator, pupil services 
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coordinator, and the guidance director. This group meets 
each day for the purpose of articulating all elements of 
the program. 

Department Heads Academic and vocational subject 
areas have elected department heads who meet with the direc- 
tor on a regular basis to discuss and decide how to articu- 
late various phases of the programo 

Grade Groups .—Grade groups are composed of academic 
and vocational teachers who serve as a faculty council for 
each grade, 

In-Service Time Within the 
Schedule' 

A weekly four-module, in-service period is written 
into the schedule. This amounts to approximately one-third 
of a day each week during which students are released from 
classes. The use of this time requires special permission 
annually from the State Department of Education. During 
the first two years this time has been used as follows: 

Use of Consultants . — ’Consultants have been used ex- 
tensively in the beginningworkshop , and intermittently 
throughout the first two years of operations. These have 
been primarily county and state department specialists but 
have included specialists from outside the state. For ex- 
ample, Dr. N. H, Frank from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has been one of the consultants. 

Teacher Training .— Reading, research, and faculty 
discussions have centered upon industrial education, the 
learning processes, understanding the disadvantaged child, 
use of community resources and educational media, and the 
methods of individualizing instruction. 

School Operation and Improvement , — -The greatest 
amount of in-service time has been focused on the develop- 
ment of the program. Instructional packets in many areas 
and an improved pupil progress reporting system were 
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developed® A considerable amount of time was used in writ- 
ing behavioral objectives. 

Staff Involvement 

Considerable effort has been made from the begin- 
ning of the program to obtain maximum involvement of all 
staff members in all phases of the program. Scheduling, 
budgeting, and operational, procedures are worked out by- 
committees and approved at full faculty meetings. 

This school year the staff has been involved in the 
student interviewing and admitting process. The guidance 
and administrative staff feel that this procedure will help 
the students identify with teachers and also help the 
teacher get to know potential, students. 

Guidance and Pupil Services 

Guidance is a vital part of the program and is 
readily available to all students. Every student is sched- 
uled into a small group guidance class for one-half hour 
per week throughout the school year. This is a required 
course and is considered an integral part of the curriculum. 
The time is spent on orientation to the school (especially 
in the seventh grade) and an explanation and interpretation 
of tests, interest inventories, study habits, attitude de- 
velopment, personal-social development, and vocational- 
educational planning. There is a guidance ratio of one 
counselor to 128 students. The guidance department has full 
support of the faculty and administration. 

Special efforts have been made to provide for coor- 
dination of pupil services. Referrals from teachers, guid- 
ance counselors, and the administrative staff are channeled 
to such agencies as the Public Health Service, State Wel- 
fare and Vocational Rehabilitation Department, Child 
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Guidance Clinic, Family Services, Juvenile Protective Agency, 
Juvenile Court, and the Juvenile Detention Center, Coordi- 
nation with the agencies above, as well as with volunteer 
groups such as a clinic mother and community resource people 
and tutors, is offered by the coordinator who works closely 
with the guidance department and specialists such as the 
psychologist, school nurse, social case and attendance 
workers who serve the school part time. 

Evaluation of the Program 

Evaluation of any experimental or innovative pro- 
gram is an on-going process that includes both objective 
data and subjective professional judgments about the suc- 
cess of the program. Considerable staff energy and time 
have been and are being used to develop or adapt evaluative 
.instruments . 

Standardized achievement tests are administered to 
all students in the county at certain grade levels. These 
tests indicate basically what is generally known about non- 
achieving students— that such students are not achieving at 
normal rates and that they are reading below grade level. 
Resistance is encountered in administering such tests in . 
the sense that disaffected students "tune them out" and at- 
tach little importance to the worth of such tests. Non- 
achievers exert little or no effort to succeed on stan- 
dardized achievement tests. 

The faculty feels that students will have to eval- 
uated on instruments that reflect changes in attitude, be- 
havior, social competence, and interest in school. Student 
perception scales and teacher rated student behavior scales 
have been devised with the help of the county research de- 
partment. These instruments indicate a shift toward a bet- 
ter self-image and improved behavior. However, the staff 
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is still looking for more effective ivays to evaluate in the 
area of the affective domain. 

A new progress reporting form replaced the letter 
grade method of evaluating students. This has been well 
accepted by students, parents, and teachers. 

The research department of the county school system 
conducted a survey of students and staff members. This sur- 
vey dealt with f‘eelings toward the school and the degree of 
achievement and progress pupils and teachers thought had 
been attained. The results show, in general, that students 
and staff feel considerable progress is being made in 
achieving the school’s objectives. The survey also indi- 
cated that the students had a strong liking for the school 
and understood what the school was trying to do for them. 

The research department also is doing a long range study on 
the dropout rate for the area which the school serves. This 
study, when completed, will, give an objective measure of 
success of the major goal of the school— to reduce the drop- 
out rate. 

A subjective survey of the faculty, conducted the 
past two years, indicates that they feel substantial pro- 
gress is being made in meeting the objectives of the pro- 
gram. 



Effects of the Program 



On the Community 

It is difficult to assess the impact on the "school 
community" since there is no compact, contiguous school com- 
munity. Students, disaffected with a regular academically- 
oriented program, are drawn from the entire northern half 
of the county. However, admission requests to the school as 
well as parental cooperation and enthusiasm indicate that 
the school serves a need felt in the area from which students 
are drawn. 
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The general community has become aware of the ef- 
forst of this school to provide pre-vocational education 
through the school’s public relations program. As a result 
of this publicity, various community organizations have 
contributed time and money to the school, e.g., Clearwater 
Garden Club, Women in Construction, Kiwanis, etc. 

On the School System 



On Central Staff 

The new program has indicated the need for closer 
and continuous articulation of programs at various levels. 

It also has required much help from central staff in the 
implementing of the experimental program. (For example; 
securing experimental status from State Department of Edu- 
cation, completing the necessary remodeling, etc.) 

On Other Schools 

A new approach to junior high school education by 
the experimental school has stimulated other junior high 
schools to reexamine their programs. It has pin-pointed 
the needs of disadvantaged and disaffected youngsters for 
modification of traditional programs to meet their needs. 
Finally, some elements of the experimental school’s program 
have been incorporated into other junior high schools — 

JHWE Program, Food Services, Horticulture, Construction, 
etc . 

On the School Faculty 

t 

Since the program differs from that of the tradi- 
tional schools in which most teachers have acquired their 
experience, faculty members must make considerable adjust- 
ments in teaching methods and techniques for this program. 
The faculty at times experiences frustration and disappoint- 
ment in their efforts. Nevertheless, a great majority of 
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the faculty find the program challenging and feel that they 
have become more involved in the total program than they 
were in a conventional program. 

On the Students 

Almost all of the students like the program and are 
more interested in school as evidenced by their statements 
and, in many cases, by those of their parents. The wider 
choice of offerings, smaller classes, and greater individual 
attention from the teachers are the specific areas most of- 
ten mentioned by students and parents. Many students have 
developed skills in the vocational areas that exceed mini- 
mum entry level job requirements. The students are proud of 
their skills, ability to handle complex equipment, and to do 
a worthwhile job. 

Problems of Implementing an Experimental Program 
Accreditabion Standards 

Accreditation standards have been developed by the 
State Department of Education to set basic requirements for 
school system and school to be accredited® The standards 
are developed as minimum and optimum measures of convent ial 
programs, e,g®, length of school day, length of periods, 
etc. However, the standards or the interpretation of ap- 
plicability of them often impede the development and opera- 
tion of an experimental program. Experimental schools 
should be exempt from meeting standards designed for a tra- 
ditional program. An experimental school or program should 
develop its own standards with the assistance of the State 
Department of Education, An experimental program should 
file periodic progress reports; however, the reporting for- 
mat should have been negotiated previously with the control- 
ling agency. 
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An Bxperimental school has to have a period of time 
to try out its program and to remove the ’’bugs” in it. 

After this trial period is completed, the school should meet 
the previously negotiated standards that measures its pro- 
gram c 

Developing and Implementing a 
Research Design 

It is entirely right and proper that the Accredita- 
tion Section ask an experimental school or program to show 
evidence that the program benefits the students. Therefore, 
an experimental school should ask for assistance from local 
and state research departments in developing a valid re- 
search design. 

The involvement of the research departments would 
aid the experimental school in all aspects of researching 
the program. The research departments would apply their 
expertise in selecting instruments to measure the progress 
of the program. They would be able to identify the con- 
founding and intervening variables that distort the find- 
ings of many experimental studies. The expertise of the 
research department would also be applied to the selection 
and use of the appropriate statistical procedures to treat 
the data. 

The benefits of active assistance from the Research 
Department on an experimental program would be the follow- 
ing: first, a valid design would be established with all 

hypotheses and limitations clearly indicated; second, the 
findings of the experimental program would have more valid- 
ity for other educators seeking to develop better approaches 
to junior high school education. 




Misconceptions 
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Of the General Public 

An experimental program should be presented in a 
positive manner to the general public. This is of especial 
importance for pre-vocational or vocational programs. A 
large segment of the general population conceives of voca- 
tional education as education for "other people's kids" or 
for "dumb kids." All of vocational education suffers from 
this misconception; only a long term information program 
will alleviate the problem. 

Within the School System 

Many aspects of an experimeital program are not 
understood even within a large school system. The nature 
and purposes of the experimental program should be clearly 
presented to the entire staff through internal communica- 
tion channels. From time to time during the first year or 
two of an experimental program, restatements of the purpose 
and objectives of it should be presented to the school sys- 
tem's staff. 

Developing School Spirit 

All new schools must develop spirit among faculty, 
students, and parents. Students and parents must feel that 
they are important to the success of the school program. 
Athletics, fund-raising events, and intramurals are methods 
to develop school spirit. Active student organizations 
also give students opportunities to develop pride in them- 
selves and their school. 



Summary 

1. Efforts must be made to break down the false dichotomy 
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between vocational and academic programs. These efforts 
must be directed at students, parents, the general pub- 
lic, and at the teaching profession as well. 

2. New programs must be maintained and supported for a 
period of time sufficient to allow longitudinal studies 
to be made of the products of the new program. 

3 . Exploratory and innovative programs are hampered to 
some degree by accreditation and administrative report 
forms that are designed for conventional programs. 

4. There’ should be strong consideration of special person- 
nel needs in both professional and supporting personnel 
areas. This concept should be applicable in expediting 
transfers into and out of the program, increased use of 
para-professional and non-certif icated personnel, and 
the employment of part-time specialists. 

5. In-service time as a part of the regular schedule has 
proved invaluable for developing the program and should 
be a basic part of any experimental program. Use of 
such time should be directed toward understanding occu- 
pational education and toward articulating the academic 
and vocational approaches to learning. 

6. Evaluation of an experimental program should not be 
bound by the use of available standardized instruments. 
Students with a history of non-achievement **tune-out” 
such tests and surveys. Also, such instruments do lit- 
tle or nothing to measure progress in the critical 
areas of rekindled interests, increased vocational 
skills, and new levels of social competence which t ." 
program is set up to develop. 

?• Feeder schools and schools which handle subsequent ti .lin- 
ing must become informed about and willing to work with 
these students whose experiences vary from those in a 
conventional program which has college as the accepted 
terminal goal. 



















Se The large number of students who drop out of school in 
the junior high school years because of a lack of in- 
terest might be reduced considerably if exploratory, 
pre-vocational programs were available in all junior 
high schools. 
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ANNEX A 



PHILOSOPHY 

The staff and faculty of Clearwater Comprehensive 
Junior High School believe that the purpose of our school 
is to promote the maximum development of the individual to- 
ward successful personal, social, and economic participation 
in our democratic society. 

We believe that this philosophy can be met through; 

1. student and community involvement in the de- 
velopment of the total school program. 

2. experiences that develop a sense of self-worth 
and greater understanding of others. 

3. development of values compatible with the goals 
and processes of our dynamic society. 

4. an environment which will promote good physical, 
mental, and emotional health. 

5. utilization of diagnostic approaches in the 
development of individual skills. 

6. a comprehensive curriculum that offers explora- 
tory experiences designed to meet the needs and 
interests of each individual. 

7. a planned program of professional development 
and evaluation which leads to continual school 
improvement . 



NOTE; Each subject or special area will write operational 
objectives within the framework above, specifying 
sub-goals and procedures to be used in implementing 
this basic philosophy. 

- 15 ^- 
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ADMISSIONS FLOW CHART. --FOR CCJHS AND APPROPRIATE SCHEDULING 
NOTE: CCJHS has selective-elective admissions policy established by the Superintendent and B.P.I. 

Admissions Committee is composed of: Chairman, Pupil Services Coordinator, Administrators, 

Guidance Counselors, and four or more teachers. 



GOAL 3 



To evaluate the effects the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 196^ had upon State policies and their admin- 
istration as they were employed to carry out the mandates 
of the Act in the year under review. 



APPENDIX A. Legislative Effects of the Vocational 

Education Amendments of 196^ l6l 

by Lawrence Weisman and Jerry Butzer 



LEGISLATIVE EFFECTS OF THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

AMENDMENTS OF 196^ 

by 

Lawrence Weisman and Jerry Butzer 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 196^ contain 
broad and varied provisions and are beyond the scope of this 
paper o Some aspects of these amendments have been discussed 
in other accompanying reports. Here, our purpose is to com- 
ment only on several broad, yet related, outcomes. 

Following the enactment of the amendments, a Spe- 
cial Vocational Education Subcommittee was established. 

The committee has been chaired by Representative Kenneth H. 
MacKay, Jr« since its inception in June, 1969® Rep. MacKay 
has proven an ardent and effective "leader for vocational 
education. On March 2, 1970, the subcommittee published a 
report of sweeping consequence. 

Some of the conclusions and recommendations of this 
report covered such areas as: public academic bias in edu- 

cation, VTE facilities, VTE funding, counseling and guidance 
in relation to VTE, implementation of VTE programs in pre- 
secondary education, admissions standards for prospective 
students and VTE teachers, training of VTE teachers, the 
training of minority groups, manpower needs analyses, and 
organizational and coordination problems. 

Following this report eight bills supporting voca- 
tional education were passed by the Florida Legislature in 
1970 . The accompanying annex briefs and lists these bills. 

Some areas yet to be resolved by the Legislature 

are: 
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1, Organizational and coordination problems. The 
VTE programs in the community junior colleges are under dif- 
ferent systems of control and organization than the 
vocational-technical centers and the other county operated 
schools. These problems possibly could be assuaged, how- 
ever, by filling the post of Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education which was provided by the Governmental 
Reorganization Act of 19^9 • 

2. The need for a "total information system" for 
VTE. This is commended on by other contributors to this 
report and so will not be described here. One possible con- 
flict is contained in House Bill 3950 which requires "The 
classification of all vocational courses into not less than 
three (3) nor more than twenty (20) cost categories." In 
his accompanying report (Goal 5, Appendix B) Weisman demon- 
strates "che need to use skill as the basic unit for classi- 
fication. These two ideas are not incompatible, but will 
require the consideration of the planner. 

As further evidence of the impact of the Federal 
and State legislation, a list of research and development 
priorities that have been established by the Division of 
Vocational Education is attached. An "in-house" report by 
the Division on the status of Implementation of Legislation 
Passed During 1970 . dated July 17, 1970, is also attached. 

In March, 1970, a Technical Assistance Team from 
the Office of Education visited the State of Florida to meet 
with the staff of the Division of VTAE and also to visit some 
of the schools in the state. The findings of the team are in 
agreement with the findings of the study group appointed by 
the State Advisory Council and are enclosed as further sub- 
stantiation of the progress that is being made in Florida. 

An assessment of the progress of these projects will be 
considered for the next report. 










ANNEX A 



BRIEF OF 1970 VOCATIONAL LEGISLATION 

a® At the present time, vocational education is limited to 
courses to develop occupational proficiency and shall 
not be construed to mean any general, or exploratory 
courses offered with any other objectives » (Section 
228®0A1 (2.6) Fe S«)o State support for vocational edu- 
cation in the K-12 foundation program generally is based 
upon one instruction unit for an employed teacher* 
(Section 236*04 (5) F* S*)* In the junior college foun- 
dation program the allocation of instructional units is 
based, on one unit for ea.ch ten students in average daily 
attendance in the occupational program (Section 230*765 
(1) F* Se)* The Florida Legislature in its 1970 ses- 
sion redefined vocational education, provided for the 
establishment of minimum requirements for a comprehen- 
size vocational program in Florida, including the 
evaluation of educational output and employment perfor- 
mance, the classification of courses by cost-category 
and a new procedure for determining instructional spe- 
cial teacher service and supervisory units for voca- 
tional education beginning with the 1971-72. fiscal year* 
Additionally, the Legislature mandated job related in- 
struction in each school district, required the employ- 
ment of a director of vocational education by each 
school district and junior college, and created the 
Vocational Improvement Fund* Also set forth in legis- 
lation is the requirement that school districts provide 
minimum counseling service and authorization for the 
training and employment of occupational specialists. 

b. House Bill 3897 — Definition of Vocational Education* 

This act defines vocational education as that instruction 
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not leading to a baccalaureate degree, either graded 

or ungraded, which provides: 

1. instruction given for the purpose of developing oc- 
cupational proficiency necessary for gainful employ- 
ment , 

2, instruction in exploratory courses designed to 
familiarize persons with the world of work and 
motivating them to pursue courses in vocational 
education, 

3« instruction in industrial arts. 

4. instruction in vocationally oriented home economics. 

c. House Bill 3950 — Providing procedure for determining 

instruction units for vocational education 

This act provides for: 

1. The state board of education to adopt regulations 
setting forth minimum requirements for a comprehen- 
size vocational education program within the new 
definition to begin with the elementary grades, ef- 
fective in 1971-72. This plan is to include evalu- 
ation of educational output and employment perfor- 
mance with emphasis on job placement and satisfactory 
performance on the job. 

2. The classification of all vocational courses into 
not less than three (3) ' nor more than twenty (20) 
cost categories in accordance with criteria estab- 
lished in the act, 

3 . The state board of education to define a full-time 
equivalent student, provided an FTE is not less than 
^10 student contact hours of instruction. The de- 
termination of the number of FTE to provide an in- 
structional unit in each cost category. 

4« The state board of education to adopt regulations 
and procedures for the earning and allocation of 
special teacher units and supervisor units. 
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5« The allocation of instruction units to districts 

based upon the FTE served during the prior year with 
provisions to adjust units during year of operation, 

6o The Commissioner of Education to allocate up to an 
additional one hundred (lOO) units in vocational 
education for meeting statewide needs in accordance 
with state board of education regulations. 

7, Exemption of the vocational program from the re- 
quirement that instructional personnel be employed 
on 90 per cent of the instruction units. 

d. House Bill 3951 — Providing procedure for determining 
instruction units for vocational education in junior 
college. 

Provisions of this act, in general, parallel House Bill 
3950, with the intent that funding formulas will provide 
comparable funding for comparable programs in vocational 
education regardless of the type of institution in which 
they are offered. 

e. House Bill 3^92 — Requires job-related vocational in- 
struction in each district. 

This act provides ; 

1, That the department of education shall develop and 

implement regulations to become effective September 1, 
1971 > providing for practical courses of direct job- 
related instruction in at least five (5) vocational 
areas in each school district in the state. Such 
instruction shall be available to all residents of 
the district regardless of previous academic attain- 
ment and shall be available throughout the year. 
District boards and local welfare boards shall co- 
operate to locate, identify and attempt to recruit 
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all unemployed and underemployed persons into such 
courses . 

2. That provisional certification shall be granted in- 
structors and that no instructor shall be paid less 
than the salary for a Rank III instructor, and sal- 
ary supplements shall be allowed as necessary to 
obtain suitable instructional personnel. 

3. .That these courses are to be supported by instruc- 

tion units and that the minimum support from the 
district or junior college for vocational education 
be at least in the amount of state or federal funds 
that the vocational education programs earn. The 
expenditure of earned funds to be indicated in an 
identifiable manner. 

f. House Bill 3^95 — Each school district and junior college 

to employ a certified director of vocational education. 

This act provides that: 

1. Each school district earning a special teacher ser- 
vices unit and each junior college earning an ad- 
ministrative and special instruction unit through 
vocational education, shall employ a certified di- 
rector of vocational education. 

2c The director is to administer a district-wide or 
junior college program in vocational education and 
shall be on the immediate staff of the county super- 
intendent or junior college president at a level 
requiring involvement in planning and implementing 
vocational programs. 

3. Two or more school districts, two or more junior 
college districts or combinations thereof may 
jointly hire a single director. 
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go House Bill 3^96 —Establishes a vocational improvement 
fund , 

This act provides that: 

lo Priority projects in the use of funds appropriated 
under this act are to be used for development of 
vocational education programs for: 

(a) disadvantaged 

(b) introductory programs for middle and junior 
high schools 

(c) training and in-service projects for improving 
vocational counseling 

(d) career associate program 

(e) development of information systems and job 
placement services 

(f) training, in-service and recruiting projects 
for vocational teachers and support personnel 

(g) projects designed to restructure vocational 
education and to insure greater community in- 
volvement 

2e Department of education to establish rules and regu- 
lations for submission of projects and awarding of 
funds o 

3 . District school boards eligible to apply for such 
funds . 

4® Priority to projects in which all community re- 
sources are involved and which have maximum coop- 
eration between school boards and'.other local agencies 
operating parallel or overlapping programs. 

5. Each year, department of education to submit as 
part of legislative budget request, listing of eli- 
gible projects and estimated amount of funds needed 
to support the projects. 

6. Commissioner of Education, 30 days prior to each 
regular session, to submit status report of pro- 
jects funded under this fund. 
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h. House Bill 3^9^ — -Minimum Counseling services. 

This act provides that : 

lo Guidelines be developed to provide adequate coun- 
seling services in school districts with alternative 
methods of providing such services outside tradi- 
tional graduate school certification requirements. 

2. Each school district submit a plan for providing 
required level of counseling services. Plans to 
provide appropriate phasing in of services to meet 
required student-counselor ratios for elementary 
and secondary students. Plans to be approved by 
department of education. 

i. House Bill 3^93 — -Occupational Specialists 

This act provides that : 

1. Occupational specialists may be used in place of 
counselors up to maximum of 50 per cent of all 
counseling positions in the district, to work under 
supervision of certified counselor. Provisional 
certification shall be granted when necessary and 
occupational specialists to be paid not less than 
salary for Rank III instructor. Salary supplement 
shall be allowed if necessary. 

2. Pursuant to policies and regulations, each school 
district may submit a program to identify and train 
occupational specialists with indication that the 
district board will provide 25 per cent of total 
cost of the program. 

3. That 75 per cent of total cost of approved programs 
shall be authorized by department of education. 

4. That a report be made 30 days prior to 1971 session 
of the Legislature and each year thereafter on cri- 
teria and funding requirements, and after 1971-72 
on effectiveness and efficiency of the program. 
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ANNEX B 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PRIORITIES FOR THE 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The following list of needed vocational research 
and development proporals is based upon a review of several 
comprehensive legislative studies and upon assessment of 
local vocational education programs by District and SDE re- 
presentatives responsible for planning, implementing, and 
evaluating programs of vocational education in their respec- 
tive counties. 

—Develop and evaluate curriculum, (including in- 
structional materials, course outlines, syllabi 
and organizational structure) designed to: in- 

form and orient elementary students to the world 
of work and provide additional orientation pro- 
grams and exploratory experiences of various 
occupations to middle school and junior high 
school students. 

—Develop a uniform system to collect, store and 
retrieve data concerning facilities, enrollments, 
costs, programs, completions, placements, and 
job performance of students completing or leaving 
the program as a basis for formulating and eval- 
uating annual and long range statewide vocational 
and adult general education program goals and ob- 
jectives o 

—Develop a curriculum including a plan of opera- 
tion to prepare professional and para-professional 
career counselors for public vocational education 
systems . 

—Develop, implement and evaluate an exemplary pro- 
gram for disadvantaged youth in four school cen- 
ters with emphasis on: 
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® eProvision for broad occupational orientation 
at the elementary and secondary school levels 
so as to increase student awareness of the 
range of options open to them in the world of 
work, 

o , Provision for work experience, cooperative edu- 
cation and similar programs, making possible a 
wide variety of offerings in many occupational 
areas® 

e eProvision for students not previously enrolled 
in vocational programs to receive specific 
training in job entry skills just prior to the 
time that they leave the school® ( Some of 
these training programs might be very intensive 
and of short duration.) 

. .Provision for intensive occupational guidance 
and counseling during the last years of school 
and for initial placement of all students at 
the completion of their schooling® (Placement 
might be in a job or in post-secondary occupa- 
tional training® Placement should be accom- 
plished in cooperation with appropriate employ- 
ment services, manpower agencies, etc.) 

— -Develop and field trial standards to assess stu- 
dent performance in specific vocational education 
programs at the secondary school level in 10 
selected schools® 

—Develop and evaluate guidelines for establishing 
an information system and job placement bureau 
in area vocational schools to serve graduates of 
secondary and post-secondary vocational education 
programs ® 




Source: 
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—Develop and evaluate guidelines and instruments 
needed to follow-up graduates of specific voca- 
tional education programs* 

—Conduct a study to evaluate a model for determin- 
ing cost-effectiveness, cost-benefits, and cost- 
utility of secondary vocational education programs 
in selected schools* 

—Develop, implement and assess the effectiveness 
of a program of inservice education for vocational 
division staff members working with disadvantaged 
and handicapped students in the use of innovative 
educational techniques and methods. 

—Develop and implement detailed plans for estab- 
lishing a. dissemination center providing voca- 
tional research, evaluation, and instructional 
materials and data to local school district, 
junior college, and university decision makers. 

—Development and evaluate programs of teacher per- 
sonnel exchange with industry* 

— ’Develop and test instruments useful in determin- 
ing student occupational attitudes and interests 
at the seventh, eighth, and ninth grade levels 
as a basis for vocational counseling, 

— Determine characteristics of an effective advisory 
committee in specific occupational areas, 

— -Develop and implement an inservice program to pre- 
pare vocational, technical and adult education 
division staff in the interpretation of evaluative 
results and utilization of data and other perti- 
nent information in decision making. 

Office of the Administrator for Vocational Research 
and Evaluation, Division of Vocational. Education. 










ANNEX C 



IMPLEMENTATION OF LEGISLATION PASSED DURING 1970 

The ’’Vocational Education Package” provides for major 
revisions in virtually every phase of Vocational Education as 
well as its integration into the total educational effort. 

In order to implement this legislation within time 
limitations, a number of activities have to move forward in a 
coordinated manner. 

Immediately following the session, engrossed copies 
of the bills were obtained. 

In view of the time restraints in terms of preparing 
the 197I-72 Legislative Budget, it was decided that the in- 
itial thrust should be directed toward those sections of 
HB 3950 and 3951 which deal with: 

1. The classification of all vocational courses into 
cost categories, and 

2. The development of minimum requirements for a 
comprehensive vocational education program. 

On June 25, Dr. Proehl appeared before a conference 
of District School Superintendents to discuss the Legislative 
package . 

On June 24 and 25, a work session was held with the 
Division Staff and Teacher Educators in Vocational Education 
and Industrial Arts Education, 

On June 29 and 30, a similar work session was held 
with Local Directors of Vocational Education, Directors of 
Area Vocational, Technical Centers, Junior College Deans re- 
sponsible for Vocational and Technical Education and represen- 
tatives of Industrial Arts Education. 

At each of these sessions, participants were divided 
into small work, groups to develop initial input relating to 
(1) cost of courses, and (2) the purposes and objectives of 
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Vocational Education by level of programs. Emphasis was 
placed upon the importance for each participant to interpret 
the legislation in terms of "legislative intent" using the 
MacKay Committee report for this purpose. 

Following these meetings, representatives from School 
Districts are preparing cost information for courses offered 
in their respective districts as well as additional program 
information in terms of target groups of persons to be served. 
These are to be submitted to the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, The course cost information is due July 20; the pro- 
gram information by July 27® 

Concurrently, junior colleges are preparing informa- 
tion concerning costs of courses for submittal to the Division 
of Junior Colleges, The Division of Junior Colleges is also 
in contact with Associated Consultants in Education concern- 
ing a detailed cost analysis possibly on a sampling basis to 
follow the initial input. Later this month, members of the 
Council of Academic Affairs will give further consideration 
to the implementation of the legislation o 

In order that there will be input cpncerning FTE 
served during 1969-70, the due date for reports of course 
operation from Districts was moved from August 1 to July 10, 
The target date for having this data processed is now 
August 1 , 

Program Administrators are developing data which may 
be used to project K-12 MFP units to be generated by FTE 
served through vocational courses during 1971-72, Once cost 
categories and funding formulas are established, they can be 
applied to these data. 

Beginning July 6, selected staff members of the VTAD 
Division have been assigned to Task Forces with the responsi- 
bility for developing plans for the implementation of speci- 
fic parts of the Vocational Education package. 

One Task Force has primary responsibility for the 
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development of cost categories and funding formulae as well 
as proposed State Board regulations for the allocation of 
units to meet state-wide needs under HB 3950 and 3951, coor- 
dinating their efforts with the Division of Junior Colleges o 
Another Task Force is working on the development of 
minimum requirements for a comprehensive vocational education 
program, standards of educational output with emphasis on job 
placement and satisfactory performance on the job as well as 
procedures for determining the extent to which minimum re- 
quirements are being met, including examination of employment 
performance of program participants* 

A third Task Force is responsible for developing 
plans and proposed State Board regulations to implement those 
sections of HB 3B92 relating to job related instruction, but 
not including that part of Section 4 referring to district 
school board and junior college accountability for State and 
Federal funds earned by vocational education, 

A fourth Task Force is responsible for the implemen- 
tation of HB 3^95 relating to the employment of Director of 
Vocational Education by school districts and junior colleges. 

A fifth Task Force is working on the implementation 
of HB 3 ^ 96 , the Vocational Improvement Fund, 

A sixth Task Force is developing plans for the im- 
plementation of item 195a of the Appropriations Act, the 
lump sum of $6,000,000 from General Revenue to meet the back- 
log of need for on-going programs. 

Arrangements also have been made with the Director 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Education for the Bureau 
of Finance to become deeply involved in that portion of 
HB 3950 dealing with the allocation and adjustment of units 
to School Districts and that portion of' HB 3^92 relating to 
the accountability of funds by school districts for Voca- 
tional Education, 

Similar arrangements have been made for the Consultants 
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for Pupil Personnel Services in the Elementary and Secondary 
Division to take the lead in developing the necessary guide- 
lines and proposed State Board Regulations for the implemen- 
tation of HB 3^9^, Minimum Counselling Services, and HB 3^93, 
Occupational Specialists o 

Over the past four years , the Division has worked 
with, school districts in the development, operation, and eval- 
uation of a lim,ited number of experimental projects to meet 
the needs of pupils at the middle and junior high level- 
particular ly those who are disadvantaged o Similar efforts 
along these lines have taken place in Industrial Arts at the 
elementary as well as the junior high levels 

To further implement this legislation, a,rrangements 
have been made for an experimental program at the P* K® Yonge 
School, University of Florida, to develop curricula which 
will fuse academic and vocational programs in the introduction 
of elementary pupils to the world of work* 

At Florida State University, the Industrial Arts De- 
partment has a planning grand (1) to identify ways in which a 
comprehensive program of Vocational Education can be imple- 
mented at the elementary level, and. (2) to develop and eval- 
uate curriculum, for implementation of the com.prehensive 
program at this level * 

As the work on the implementation of the legislation 
progresses, coord.ina.tion. a.m.ong the Divisions is be.ing pro- 
vided by the Commission.e.r ’ s staff* Mem.bers of the Division 
and the Depa.rtm.ent are, making every effort to implement the 
"Vocational Education Package" within the intent of the 
Legislature and the time limitations involved* 

Source; Division of Vocational Technical and Adult Education, 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida* 




ANNEX D 



REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TEAM TO THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA, MARCH 17-19, 1970 

Four members of the Bureau of Adult, Vocational and 
Technical Education and three members of the Region IV office 
met with the staff of the Division of Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education, Department of Education, in Tallahassee, 
Florida. The purposes of the meeting were: 

1. To ascertain the progress Florida is making in 
implementing the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 196^; 

2. To learn of the structure and functions for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Florida State Plan 
for the Administration of Vocational Education; 

3. To meet personally the leaders in vocational and 
technical education and to discuss with them the 
strengths and limitations in fulfilling State plan 
provisions ; 

4. To observe new and exemplary programs and facili- 
ties that have been developed largely as the re- 
sult of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 196^. 

The reception accorded the State Technical Assistance 
team was positive in tone, courteous in action, and enthusi- 
astic in response. For this, the team members are most appre- 
ciative. Dr. Carl Proehl and his staff are to be commended 
for the materials which were assembled or prepared specifically 
for the meeting. Of special interest was the newly printed 
State Plan and the document A Plan For the Reorganization of 
the Division of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. 

The documented reports of presentations given were also val- 
uable to the team. In addition to responding to the State 
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Technical Assistance materials sent to the State, the team 
was pleased that Dr^ Proehl gave each occupational service an 
opportunity to present brief reports. 

The review of vocational education in Florida by the 
Coimnissioner of Education, Dr« Floyd T. Christian, was infor- 
mative and encouraging o Due to his hospitalization, the team 
members were not able to meet with Honorable Claude R. Kirk, 
Jr., Governor of Florida. 

Visits to Schools 



The second day of the visit was spent observing pro- 
grams of vocational and technical education in selected 
cities. Members of the visiting team were divided into three 
groups so that a cross-section of programs could be observed. 
The following schools and vocational centers were visited: 

Chipley 

Washington-Holmes Area Vocational-Technical Center 
Pensacola 

Eo Dixie Beggs Educational Center 
Pensacola Junior College 



Pinellas County 

Technical Education Center of Pinellas County 
Pinellas County Agricultural Center 
Parkland School 

l6th Street Junior High School (St. Petersburg) 
City Center for Learning 



Starke 

Bradf ord-Union Area Vocational-Technical Center 
Lake City 



Lake City Junior College 



17 ^ 

General Observations 



For all intents and purposes, only a cursory review 
of vocational and technical education could be undertaken 
during a three-day visit. But it became abundantly clear to 
the team, as each presentation was made, that constructive 
approaches to new challenges were being taken by the Florida 
staff to make vocational education a substantive force in the 
State, The status of vocational and technical education may 
be judged, in part, in light of the following factors and in- 
novative practices: 

1, In the recent reorganization of the Department of 
Education the Division of Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education was retained as one of the 
four existing divisions, 

2, The Division of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education was reorganized to reflect current 
leadership needs, 

3, The Division is divided into six major functions 

for operational and budgetary purposes: adminis- 

tration, planning, program administration and 
supervision, program services, research and 
evaluation, and State Advisory Council for Vo- 
cational and Technical Education, The Division 
is responsible for working with sixty-seven 
local school districts and twenty-seven Junior 
College Boards of Trustees, 

4, The Florida Legislature is giving encouragement 
and financial aid to vocational education, 

5, While there is need for additional staff, pre- 
sent personnel give evidence of strong leadership 
capabilities , 

6, The Division function of planning ■'•elates to an 
overall State planning unit which follows the 
PPBS format. 
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® Procedures for pla.nni.ng at State and local levels 
provide assurance that the vocational '^.ducation 
needs of individuals are being met in light of 
em.pl.oym.ent opportunities in the State® 

The Division extends its leadership role through 
the operation of five a;.rea offices® 

9® A va.ri,ety of work, experience programs reflect ex- 
tension of cooperative educa.tion to m.ore ca.tego- 
ries of manpower need and student ability® 

10® Stim.ulated by new emphases in vocational educa.- 

ti.on. , a substantial, effort in curriculum materials 
development ha.s taken place at State and local 
levels ® 

11® A State a.uthorized. Industry Servi.ces Prog:ra.m re- 
sponds to specific indust;ry ma.npower needs® Co- 

o. rdinated with other State agencies, this program 
fa.cll:i,tates indust.ry expansion objectives® 

12 o Comm.u.ni cation cha.nnels wi.th the Employment Ser- 

vi.ce, Vocational Rehabi.l.ita,tion and Special Edu- 
cation have been broadened, and streng^thened as a 
result of the 196^ Amendments® Guidelines and 
criteria for implementing programs for the handi- 
capped. have been developed jointly® 

13 = An improved and more pertinent teacher education 

program is being pl.anned in cooperation with the 
publicly supported institutions® 

14 • Much of the reporting and accounting system, is 

automated with frequent print-outs available for 

p. rope,r administ.ration and fund control® 

15 e The Research Coordinating Unit housed in the Di- 
vision, has stim.ulated significant research ac- 
tivity® 

l6® Leadership for the yout.h organ! za.t ions in voca- 
tional and. technical ed.ucation is provided by 
Division, staff® 




Program and Activities of an 
Exemplary Nature 
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1. The program of consumer and homemaking education in a 
housing development in Pinellas County » 

2. The "diversified mechanics" program for 9th and 10th 
grade disadvantaged students who are over-age-in-grade 
and potential dropouts » 

3. The cluster trade program for small rural centers e 

4. The pilot MDT cooperative program in Pinellas County* 

5 o The development of a variety of programs for the disad- 
vantaged, e,ge, the commercial sewing, commercial foods 
at Bradford-Union Area Vocational-Technical Center, 

6, Provision for visitation to area vocational school by 
Middle School students in Starke, Florida. 

7. The new airplane mechanics program at Lake City Junior 
College . 

5. The co-existence of Junior College, Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education and the Forest Ranger School at Lake City 
Junior College. 

9. The high placement records of students completing training 

in, for example, drafting and horticulture at the Washington- 
Holmes area school, 

10. A class in small motor overhaul and repair for handicapped 
students in the Washington-Holmes area school. 

11. The assistance provided by Employment Service counselors 
in the Washington-Holmes area school. 

12. The E. Dixie Beggs Education Center as a unique facility 
and program for disadvantaged youth. It has been demon- 
strated that such a school is accepted and needed as evi- 
denced by the unusually large waiting list. Presently 
600 students are enrolled. 

13. The dental technology program at Pensacola Junior College. 
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14e I 'The work experience program at l6th Street Junior' High 
School in St. Petersburg, one of many such programs in 
the State. 

15® The extensive use of advisory committees at State and 
local levels. 

l6. The culinary arts and air conditioning programs as ex- 
amples of well-conceived curriculums at the Technical 
Education Center of Pinellas County, 

17* The development of day care programs in response to State 
licensure law. 

1^. The horticulture program for mentally retarded students 
at Parkland School, 

19® The building trades laboratory at Pinellas Agricultural 
Center. 

20® The data processing information system in Pinellas County, 
General Comments 



1. The efforts that are being made to provide voca- 
tional and technical education for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped are commendable. If the momentum is maintained, 
Florida should become one of the more illustrative States 
wherein vocational educationis maximizing the potential of 
these target populations. 

2, Careful planning and open communications between 
the State and localities have done much to improve the image 
of vocational and technical education, 

3 ® The availability of vocational services throughout 

the State has been vastly improved through the construction 

and designation of area school facilities which are in com^ 

muting distance of all the people, 

* 

4o Program planning and supervision for the major 
occupational fields are provided through the respective vo- 
cational service areas. It is commendable that business and 
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distributive education will be developed as distinct units of 
service as the reorganization of the Division progresses. It 
would seem desirable to project the same consideration for 
technical ard health which are now combined as one service 
unit . 

5o It would appear that the new Division organiza- 
tion has reduced the number of staff members reporting di- 
rectly to the State Director of Vocational Education. 

6o Based on discussions with the staff, the need for 
improved teacher education is well recognized. The plan for 
the revitalization of teacher education services appears to 
hold great promise in developing the kinds of competencies 
needed in the emerging vocational and technical education 
programs , 

7. The experimental data processing informational 
system established in Pinellas County (with implications for 
statewide coverage) appears to be well conceived and will pro- 
vIDe a resource for dependable data. 

Be The emphasis now being given to evaluation is com- 
mendable. Much progress is being made but does represent an 
area of activity requiring sustained priority, 

9. Considerable progress has been made in curriculum 
development, but in order to reflect a more balanced effort, 
there is validity to the State’s projected plan for a curri- 
culum laboratory. 

.10, While the present staff represents a group of 

competent and dedicated individuals, there is an internal re- 

1^ 

cognition that a planned program, of staff development is 
needed, 

11, The State Plan has been distributed to a wide 
range of audiences. It is recommended that additional dd.s- 
tribution be made to public libraries. 

12. The State Advisory Council is functioning well 
even though much time must be devoted to orientation. It 
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would appear that Division staff should accept continuing 
orientation roles as an inevitable responsibility in working 
with the Countil* 

13* Since the Division is in a transitional period of 
development, it is recognized by the staff that all segments 
are not as yet consistent in carrying out the broad functions 
of the Division o 

14 o Florida has a great variety of programs that in- 
volve work, experience. The present organization gives par- 
tial visibility to such programs ; leadership is segmented 
throughout the Division. It would appear that a central 
leadership role is needed to coordinate all work experience 
programs, including the new emphasis provided for cooperative 
vocational education programs in Part G of the Act. 

Visiting Team 

Dr. Ao Webster Tenney, Chief, Service Branch, Chairman 

Mr, George E, Wallace, Director, AVTE, Region IV, Co-Chairman 

Mr. Edward T, Jennings, Budget and Accounting Officer, BAVTE 

Mr. George Sanders, Senior Program Officer, Service Branch, DVTE 

Mr, Johnny W, Browne, Program Officer, VTE, Region IV 

Mr, James H, Wykle , Program Officer, VTE, Region IV 

Mr, Edwin L, Nelson, Senior Program Officer, Development Branch, 
DVTE, Team Secretary 

The team wishes to acknowledge that the technical assistance 
visit was beneficial to both State and Office of Education 
personnel. The team members have a better appreciation of 
the framework in which the vocational and technical education 
program is developing in Florida, Further, the dialogue com- 
pleted provides a basis for refinement of State Technical 
Assistance efforts and creates a point of reference for the • 
development of a program of work for the Division in the 
Office of Education, 
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APPENDIX A 

FACTORS AFFECTING PARTICIPATION OF TARGET GROUPS IN 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Lawrence Weisman 

This paper addresses the question, "What factors, 
if any, exist in the vocational programs in Florida’s pub- 
lic educational institutions that frustrate full partici- 
pation in occupational opportunities by minority groups 
and the culturally disadvantaged?" The question assumes a. 
public policy of commitment to the egalitarian principle 
of universal higher e ducat ion o 

The task has been approached by first defining pol- 
icy for the, "open dooro" This was accomplished by inter- 
viewing several key officials of the State Department of 
Education, and by examining Statutes of the Legislature of 
the State of Florida; Regulations of the Board of Education, 
State of Florida; minutes of the Community College Advisory 
Board, 1967-1969; minutes of the Community College Presi- 
dents* Council, 1962-1969; the "State Plan of 1957"; and 
the Florida. State Plan for the Administration of Vocational 
Education, July, 1969° 

Institutional admissions practices were studied 
first by examining the current catalogue of each community 
junior college « Each catalogue was screened in its entirety 
with emphasis on general admissions policy and on the spe- 
cific policies pertaining to each occupational-technical 
program offered » There is no pretense made that this ap- 
proach is either accurate or complete « The rationale is 
that these catalogues are the primary public relations docu- 
ment of the institutions, and the issues-, examiiiedi „ma.y have 
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developed not so much from what is happening as from what 
people think is happening. Visits to three junior college 
campuses and two junior college central administration of- 
fices indicate that in practice they were more liberal 
than their catalogues indicated. 

Interviews were conducted with officials of three 
county vocational education divisions. Tours and inter- 
views also were made at two county area vocational-technical 
centers and one comprehensive junior high school. 

The Open Door Policy 

In discussing the admissions, practices .;6f ’ the xom- 
munity junior colleges of the State of Florida, the State's 
policy regarding "open door” admissions must first be de- 
fined. In the restricted sense, open door is interpreted 
to mean that everyone will have the opportunity for post- 
secondary training. In the broad sense this will mean that 
everyone will have an opportunity to try the program of his 
choice. The latter is ideal from the egalitarian viewpoint, 
but from the psychological viewpoint, may not always be 
helpful to the individual: frustration can be a bitter pill. 

Economically, the State must consider which policy 
will produce the most for the available funds or which will 
make the most effective use of limited facilities. There 
is also the problem of equating supply with demand in career 
offerings. Politically, a balance must be struck between 
the altruistic and the pragmatic. 

In concept, the State policy leans to the pragmatic 
interpretation. The 1957 Statve Plan for Community Junior 
Colleges lists the followi.ng as one of its basic assump- 
tions : 

Third, education is valuable because it helps to 
equalize opportunity for all people . Faith in the in- 
fluence of education as a way of encouraging personal 
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improvement has been continua,lly expressed o The sup- 
position that education is a privilege of an aris- 
tocracy was very quickly discarded early in American 
history® This assumption does not imply tha,t all 
people should have the same educational experiences, 
but rather that all should have opportunity for educa- 
tion which is adapted to their abilities and their own 
needs as well. a,s society's needs® [l] 

This concept has been written into the State Board 
of Education Regulations as follows: 

130-8062 Requirements for admission® 

Requirements for admission to and retention in a junior 
college or any program of a junior college shall be es- 
tablished by policies of the board® Such policies 
shall be designed to promote the welfare of the indi- 
vidual student and admission to the junior college 
shall not include educational requirements greater than 
a high school diploma or its equivalent® [General 
Authority 230® 0102 (2 )] 

In a personal interview, a Department of Education 
official explained that this regulation does not mandate 
that a high school graduate be permitted to enroll in a pro- 
gram which has specific course prerequisites, such as al- 
gebra, which he does not have® He indicated that the pre- 
requisites for each program a.re determined by the institution 
within the scope of the above regulation and state plan® 

The Florida. State Pla.n for Vocational Education [2] 
calls for training opportunities for "® ® ® persons who can 
benefit from such programs®" This idea is repeated through- 
out the plan® This conse.rva.tive view is offset by strong 
emphasis, throughout the plan, to provide opportunities 
for the disadvantaged® The issue raised, which is crucial 
to this report, is: "How can we measure who has potential, 

who will, benefit?" 



Findings 

Of the twenty-six college ca.talogues studied, six- 
teen showed some a.spect of selectivity® Twelve of the 
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colleges were selective in the allied health services. The 
most common method of selectivity was the personal inter- 
view by a. member of the department; a few used committees. 
Various test and grade standards were also common as were 
requirements for specified subjects. Of these, chemistry 
was most frequently required for nursing, followed by 
’’natural sciences One school required algebra and geom- 
etry for dental hygiene. 

In a personal Interview, the vice president of a 
major junior college stated that the institution had 
dropped all prerequisites for the nursing program and had 
found no difference in performance between nursing students 
enrolled after the prerequisites had been dropped. This 
individual further stated that in a college with which he 
previously had been affiliated, they had found an ’’inverse 
relationship” between performance in academic subjects and 
performance in the laboratories and hospitals. 

The vice president of another junior college stated 
in a. personal interview that their prerequisites in the al- 
lied health services were not prescribed by any governmental 
or professional agencies but had been developed by their 
advisory committee, which is comprised of outstanding med- 
ical professionals in the community. An official of the 
Division of Community Colleges stated that he had found the 
’’ . o o highest attrition in nursing in those [institutions] 
with the highest selectivity. 

Several schools indicated in their general admissions 
policy that they were selective in some areas, but did not 
offer specifics. This may indicate some selectivity, or it 
may be a simple hedge against unforseeable problems. 

One school required photographs with the application 
forms. The need for photographs is questionable, particu- 
larly since only a few require them at all. This practice 
may invite charges of prejudice. 
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A few schools required personal interviews for vo- 
cations in which personality or personal appearance would 
have little relationship to job performance® In cases like 
these, the susceptibility to suspicion of prejudice is 
plain® One school indicated that the interview was for the 
purpose of determining the sincerity of motivation of the 
applicant® There is obviously high purpose in the inten- 
tion of this school, but there is some question of validity® 
On the one hand, the inner city youth is trained to play it 
"cool,” that is, not to show emotion about things tha,t are 
important to him® On the other hand, the middle class 
youths are trained to "play the game" of the establishment; 
they know what is expected of them and can perform accord- 
ingly® This leads to a real, albeit innocent, tendency to 
favor the advantaged youths® Another fault in this prac- 
tice is basic to the school’s philosophy of purpose: the 

school should be motivating the disillusioned, disadvantaged 
youths to take the opportunity to move into the mainstream 
of society rather than to reject him because he is dis- 
heartened or lost in a system that is foreign to him® 

In an interview with officials of the institution 
that required plane geometry as a prerequisite for dental 
hygiene, it was learned that they did not attribute rela- 
tivity to the prerequisite' of geometry® The req'uirement 
was used as a simple screening device since applicants 
usually exceeded vacancies by approximately 500 per cent® 

It may be observed that dental hygiene utilized manual dex- 
terity skills primarily; quantitative and verbal skills 
have substantially less utility® It would seem that this 
is a prestige occupation that is within the scope of abil- 
ities of the educationally disadvantaged, but from which 
they are barred because of artificial prerequisites® 

The health-related occupations had the greatest fre- 
quency of overt selectivity® Some of the practices serve 







very obvious needs, some reflect the philosophy of the local 
advisory committee, and some reportedly are based on state 
licensing requirements. J. Rhodes Haverty of the School of 
Allied Health Services, Georgia State University, writes 
of the growing manpower needs in the allied health occupa- 
tions o 



The ratio of one supporting health worker for each 
physician at the turn of the twentieth century will 
have risen to 20 or more per physician by 1975 • 

Added to this manpower problem is the incontrovert- 
ible fact that the expense and time, personnel, and 
money precludes increasing substantially the numbers 
of physicians in relation to the increasing population 
as a whole. The only alternatives to this situation 
are to produce more and different kinds of people de- 
voted to the delivery of health care, who are educated 
at' a lower level of ability. The alternative is to 
lower the standards of health care itself. This is 
unacceptable to most people. Thus, in order to satis- 
fy the demands for health delivery service, new pat- 
terns of such health delivery service must be found. 

[3] 



Thus the .problem is two-headed: to meet state and 

national manpower needs in health services; to provide de- 
sirable occupational opportunities for the disadvantaged. 
Dean Haverty *s solution is both logical and practical: 
to restructure the health related technologies to provide 
various skill levels. 

A major problem is the tendency for these technical 
occupations to make their fields more "professional" by up- 
grading the educational requirements and entrance require- 
ments, Dr, Phillip D, Bonnett, while President of the 
American Hospital Association, has said: 

Are we overtraining and overeducating some person- 
nel with resulting frustration and disappointment? 

Are the rising requirements for certification, 
registration, and accreditation realistic, adaptable 
to changes, and justified or are they becoming rigid, 
unrealistic and restrictive? [A] 

The problem results from strong local professional control. 

The accomplishment of Dean Haverty *s solution will require 
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strong national planning, coordination, and even control 
of the job classifications, and licensing requirements. 
Pending national leadership, state licensing officials can 
review state licensing practices to insure that the pre- 
requisites and testing procedures are appropriate for the 
requirements of the occupation o This survey should be done 
for all occupations where licensing or certification is 
required. 



Testing 

Two county-operated area vocational centers were 
visited. Both practiced open admissions d,nd used entrance 
examinations for guidance and placement into work levels. 
Their policies were to guide students into programs of a 
level where they had the greatest opportunity for success, 
but not to prohibit entry into programs where success was 
not indicated. Remedial programs were offered in those 
latter cases. In the catalogue and program brochures of 
the one institution, the following statement was prevalent: 
"However, before being permitted to register, the applicant 
must receive counseling and pass a. series of entrance tests." 
The catalogue of the other institution referred to its en- 
trance tests as "guidance tests" and no acceptance stigma 
was ascribed to them. 

Testing is education's most evil necessity. Some 
of the millstones to be classified are: 

1, When used as predictors of success, they tend 
to be self-validating. There is a. psychological impact on 
the subject, either motivating or discouraging, 

2, Their design is frequently not appropriate to 
the skill being tested. Group type tests which are inex- 
pensive and expedient must test manual skills in a cerebral 
way. Individual tests which could be designed to test spe- 
cific skills are cumbersome and expensive to administer. 
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There are na readily salt Is factory group tests 
for learning potential. Again, it is a problem of economy. 
The tests in use at the institutions visited were primarily 
inventories of knowledge acquired. 

4« Mass tests have cultural biases. Unless the 
biases can be adjusted, there are bound to be significant 
errors , 

In several instances it was noted that test criteria 
for specified vocational level programs were based on what 
the learner needed to know to comprehend the instruction, 
not on what he needed to perform in the occupation. This 
practice eliminates educationally deprived or deficient in- 
dividuals from employment in occupations in which they could 
perform. At best it forces them to take remedial work which 
is an unnecessary burden upon them and the taxpayer. 

The usefulness of the available tests hinges upon 
three factors; 

1. The spirit in which the test is administered 
and the results disclosed. 

2. The freedom permitted the counselor in inter- 
preting the results. 

3. The skill of the counselor in interpreting the 
results and in advising the subject. 

In short, too much depends on the counselor and not 
enough on the instrument. What is needed is an evaluation 
instrument that is designed as a predictor for vocational- 
technical students and which provides a cultural scale. 

The American College Testing Service (ACT) has developed 
such an instrument and will begin to conduct national norms 
in Florida and Wisconsin this fall. The project in Florida 
is being conducted in cooperation with the Florida Community 
Junior College Inter-Institutional Research Council. The 
instrument contains records of the subject’s socio-economic 
status so that it will be possible to develop cultural 
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scales. The tests will be processed by computer and the 
results will be available on print-out, cards or tape. 

Thus, state and local norms may be developed as well as 
national norms. The value of this kind of culturally 
scaled instrument was attested to by the administrative 
vice president of a major junior college. In an interview 
in which differences in the Florida 12th Grade Standard 
College Achievement Test, between students from predomi- 
nantly white and predominantly black schools was discussed, 
he said, '*! have found that if I get a student from "X" 
school, who has a "B" average, he will usually come up to 
a "B" average here after he has had some remedial, work and 
some time to adjust. 

The implication is that the score on that test was 
a result of the learning environment, not an indication of 
learning potential. Another implication is that grades in 
school might be a better indication of potential than test 
scores. 



Dead-End Tracking 

The basic problem in admissions into vocational pro- 
grams is to permit the student to enter into a program of 
choice but at a level at which he can succeed. However, it 
is the nature of the ghetto student, as described in Gordon 
P. Morgan’s study, to go for the long shot; he would rather 
take serious risks of failure trying to "make it big" than 
to be assured of success in a mediocre way. [5] Hence, he 
will push for automotive engineer, and may, in defeat, re- 
fuse to accept an alternative of automotive mechanic. The 
glory is in the higher technologies and the lower technol- 
ogies do not offer a sufficient gain to be worth working 
for . 

While it may be argued that there are remedial 
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programs to help the student achieve in the more academi- 
cally demanding technologies, the programs extend the time 
necessary to complete the program. This tends to discour- 
age disadvantaged students who are less able to abstract 
long term goals than a middle class student. If they do 
not get discouraged, they develop family or financial prob- 
lems and drop out. 

The answer to this problem lies in providing short 
range goals with open-end tracking. While many vocational, 
programs are planned to provide some occupational skills 
in the first six months, the course structures do not recog- 
nize it o If the student drops out after six months he is 
marked a failure even though he may obtain employment in 
the occupation in which he was training. The student chalks 
up another failure to his record in the educational system; 
thus possibly traumatizing him from continuing his educa- 
tion, The school system acknowledged the failure by debit- 
ing the departure to its dropout statistics. 

Many longer programs, of one to two years duration, 
could be divided into two or three shorter programs such as 
basic, intermediate, and advanced. If a student has com- 
pleted four months of a five month basic course, he is more 
likely to find a way to hang on for one more month and get 
a certificate than he would if the program were of eighteen 
or twenty-four months duration. There is also a greater 
inducement to enter; "Come to school and take this program 
and you will have a salable skill and a certification in 
five months," This program takes into account the level of 
needs at which people are operating. [6] The disadvantaged 
are striving for satisfaction of basic physiological needs; 
hunger and safety (security). These needs are desparate; 
they are not to be met with a call for patience but with a 
promise of immediate reward. 

The security of that basic certificate, and provision 
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for an interval of work before return to the next level of 
training should provide greater motivation to continue „ 

The idea of open end tracking should also provide 
for transfer from one level of program to the next higher 
one* For example, a student might move from radio repair- 
ing to electronics technician to electronics engineer. This 
scheme would call for close articulation between the area 
vocational-technical centers and the community junior col- 
lege programs. This arrangement could prove beneficial to 
both of these institutions as well as to the student. It 
would allow the student to be placed in the track of his 
choice at a level appropriate to his demonstrated potential. 
The student could advance to the highest level of his abil- 
ity without the frustrations inherent in the current system 
of dead-end' tracking. The area VTE centers would thus pro- 
vide a proving ground for the semi-professional and pre- 
professional programs normally offered at the community 
junior colleges. The area centers would thus benefit from 
being able to offer students higher potentials. The junior 
colleges would benefit from having a broader base of feeder 
institutions and by lowering their dropout rate by getting 
preseasoned, proven students. Everyone would benefit by 
having these institutions operate in a spirit of cooperation. 
The present situation in the various localities observed was, 
in the best cases, only tacit agreement, A schema for ar- 
ticulation is shown in Annex A. 

Conclusions 



Barriers to enrollment can be found in the majority 
of vocational training institutions in the state. This is 
not to say that all barriers are harmful; some are construc- 
tive, For example, someone who is badly disfigured or has 
serious personality problems might have extremely limited 
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value as a nurse , Someone who has neurological defects af- 
fecting his coordination may endanger himself around heavy 
machinery. On the other hand, what is the relationship of 
plane geometry to dental hygiene? Or what is the effect of 
disfigurement or personality disorders on the, productivity 
of a lathe operator or an automotive mechanic. 

Some barriers are necessary for economic reasons. 

For example, referring to the tables in Jerry Butzer’s re- 
port (Goal 3, Appendix A, page ) we note that 1,556 stu- 
dents were enrolled in Commercial Airline Pilots programs, 
but only 155 completed. Comparing that against an annual 
requirement for 31^ pilots and considering the availability 
of military trained pilots, it would appear that these pro- 
grams should be drastically curtailed and some appropriate 
method of selecting applicants should be devised. 

A requirement may be very appropriate, but not 
necessary; for example, the cited example in which prere- 
quisites were dropped from the nursing program Assuming 
that there were some distinguishable differences, the ques- 
tion is, at what point would the cost difference be signi- 
ficant compared to the economic and social gains from the 
portion that did succeed? Apparently the schools are will- 
ing to risk a lot; we can compare with the losses accepted 
in college transfer programs. According to Annex B, the 
average attrition rate for all Florida junior colleges be- 
tween the freshman and sophomore years is 45 per cent. 

This ranges from a low of 29 per cent (Chipola) to a high 
of 97 per cent (Hillsborough) . 

Again referring to Mr. Butzer’s tables, we note 
that out of 2,047 students enrolled in two year nursing pro- 
grams, 500 completed in the study year for an attrition rate 
of 50 per cent. Considering that the annual demand for this 
skill is shown as 1,254, or 250 per cent greater than the 
completions [This percentage will actually be low since not 




all students completing are available for work. Private 
sector production will decrease the shortage, but it will, 
still be substantial.] in this case, it would appear in 
the public interest to increase enrollment, modify or elim- 
inate prerequisites and accept a higher attrition rate. 
Although, if the official who was quoted earlier was right, 
this gamble may produce a lower attrition rate. If Dr, 
McCabe is right, the result might be more effective floor 
nurses. There is considerable merit in this point since it 
is known that the economically disadvantaged suffer a much 
higher rate of sickness and disease, it follows that the 
disadvantaged would have greater sympathy for the patient 
and gr$.ater tolerance for the ugliness of disease and 
trauma. Dr, Phillip D, Bonnet has written; "Among other 
obstacles [to fulfilling manpower needs] are the emotional 
resistance of many people to work involving sick people, , , 
[4] Yet our recruitment practices continue to emphasize 
the elite, who are least conditioned. 

Prerequisites in specific programs are not uniform 
throughout the State, It stands to reason that individuals 
living in one part of the state should have the same oppor- 
tunities for education as people living in another part of 
the state. It was found that ten out of fifteen nursing 
programs are selective. It is possible for a resident of 
one county to be rejected from the nursing program at the 
local junior college while a neighbor with similar quali- 
fications, but residing in the adjacent county, could be 
accepted in that college’s program. 

The most common barriers are accidental or incidental 
and result from lack of awareness or lack of understanding 
of the problems and issues at hand. In some instances, bar- 
riers arise as a result of non-professionals making educa- 
tional decisions; advisory committees, for example, should 
be communicating manpower needs, not mandating who shall be 
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taught and how they shall be taught . This struggle cannot 
be undertaken at the local level because of the position of 
power of many professional organizations. The state and 
Federal governments will have to act in those areas affect- 
ing the general welfare. 

Interviews with counselors and teachers indicate 
that there is a prevalent tendency to treat the symptoms and 
not the disease of disadvantage , The disadvantaged, for 
example, lack middle class communication skills, therefore, 
the disadvantaged must learn middle class communications 
skills, then they may learn their bread winning skills. 

That approach reflects middle class rationality; for the 
poverty classes, bread comes first; any other approach is 
frustrating and defeating. Other criteria for programs for 
the disadvantaged are outlined in Charles Russell’s accom- 
panying paper. 

For proper perspective, the state system must be 
given its share of the credit for the low rate of unemploy- 
ment attained in Florida, For example, in May, 1970, the 
state unemployment rate was 2.9 per cent compared to the 
national average which was 4.7 per cent, giving Florida 
one of the lowest rates in the nation. The recommendations 
of this paper are not to suggest that a good Job needs to 
be done, but that there is still room for improvement. 

These statistics indicate that the state is doing a better 
than average Job of meeting quantitative goals. The mes- 
sage of this paper focuses primarily on the qualitative 
goal of providing fair opportunity for employment to all 
sectors of the population. 
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ANNEX B 

ENROLLMENT; FALL, 1969 
FLORIDA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 



- Attri- 

tion 7. 

Junior College^^) 


Freshman 
Full Part 

Time Time 


Sophomore 
Full Part 

Time Time 


Un- 

classi- 

fied 


College Level 
Enrollment 
No. 7.(1) 


Adult 
and Vo- 
cational 


TOTAL (2) 
Enrollment 
No. 7(1) 


Santa Fe 


75 


1507 


439 


386 


130 


233 


2695 


29.32 


1307 


4002 


31.86 


Gulf Coast 


44 


798 


463 


452 


159 


272 


2144 


8.78 


186 


2330 


.73 


Brevard 


68 


1704 


2403 


540 


721 


391 


5759 


15.04 


571 


6237 


11.87 


Broward 


57 


2678 


1010 


1268 


807 


129 


5892 


20.81 


23 


5915 


21.13 


Lake City 


50 


476 


294 


226 


96 


194 


1286 


11.44 


1026 


2312 


-14.56 


Miami-Dade 


33 


9796 


4417 


6541 


3223 


2394 


26,371 


9.43 


3026 


29,375 


11.67 


Fla. JC at JsK 


. 55 


2046 


2330 


927 


670 


341 


6314 


16.71 


8708 


14,971 


91.57 


Pensacola 


39 


1777 


1085 


1088 


667 


400 


5017 


'9.18 


4599 


9616 


14.14 


South Florida 


40 


167 


62 


105 


26 


16 


376 


-2.59 


271 


646 


43.24 


Hillsborough 


97 


972 


2069 


27 


134 


14 


3216 


97.91 


- 


3216 


97.91 


Chipola 


29 


591 


113 


424 


56 


53 


1237 


.08 


548 


1783 


4.57 


Lake-Sumter 


35 


376 


163 


207 


52 


138 


936 


-9.13 


mm 


936 


-9.13 


Fdison 


43 


603 


164 


347 


79 


149 


1342 


12.40 


467 


1805 


29.30 


Tallahassee 


32 


641 


370 


437 


251 


147 


1846 


8.33 




1846 


7.45 


North Florida 


44 


618 


44 


345 


39 


162 


1208 


8.54 


411 


1619 


33.63 


Manatee 


44 


1035 


385 


579 


155 


167 


2321 


-2.27 


390 . 


2V11 


-7.03 


Central Florida ^2 


594 


75 


348 


61 


228 


1306 


8.92 


965E 


227 IF 


-5.26 


Florida Keys 


67 


207 


391 


78 


71 


117 


864 


25.04 


36 


900 


30.25 


Okaloosa-Walton 38 


603 


,625 


379 


307 


138 


2052 


5,77 


1245 


3274 


.63 


Valencia 


56 


1059 


770 


461 


206 


57 


2553 


44.97 


m 


2553 


44.97 


Palm Beach 


46 


2006 


1085 


1085 


584 


600 


5360 


1.53 


393 


5716 


3.10 


St. Petersburg 


35 


3883 


1549 


2535 


869 


445 


9281 


- .96 


228 


9509 


-.29 


Polk 


44 


1170 


523 


656 


233* 


535 


3117 


5.20 


443 


3542 


13.60 


St. Johns River 59 


599 


195 


247 


39 


110 


1190 


-6.00 


- 


1190 


-17.82 


Indian River 


47 


642 


191 


341 


80 


294 


1548 


27.20 


1012 


2560 


18.57 


Seminole 


43 


830 


452 


474 


122 


89 


1967 


11.44 


10 


1377 


9.71 


Daytona Beach 


36 


951 


281 


612 


262 


235 


2341 


.13 


5516 


7857 


-2.75 


TOTAL 45 38 


,329 


21,948 


21,115 


10,099 


8,048 


99,539 


11.03 


31,381 ; 


130, 669 


15.74 



(1) %is percent of Increase or decrease over Fall, 1968 enrollment. 

(2) xotal enrollment less students enrolled in more than one category. 
(^^Estimate. 

(2)Fuli-time sophomore enrollment compared to full time freshman enrollment. 
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GOAL 4 



APPENDIX B 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FACILITIES IN FLORIDA 

by 

Marshall Harris 
Introduction 



The development of Florida vocational education is 
dependent on the provision of appropriate procedures for 
the planning, building and full utilization of scarce capi- 
tal outlay dollars. This section of the report focuses on 
a segment of Floridans post-secondary institutions provid- 
ing vocational education, namely, area vocational-technical 
education centers. It will pinpoint ways in which present 
procedures might conceivably be improved. Criteria for 
evaluation is based on several important legal documents, 
including the 196 ^ Amendments to the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 and the Florida State Plan for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

The organization of this section will include de- 
scriptions of the current status of area center facilities 
and the process for constructing new facilities, an exami- 
nation of the impact of new requirements built into the 
I96S Vocational Act Amendments, proposals for fuller utili- 
zation of facilities, innovative techniques, a brief com- 
mentary on present evaluation methods, and future areas of 
investigation. The report will not emphasize statistical 
information readily available in other documents but will 
present overall judgmental conclusions about Florida’s 
post-secondary facilities. These conclusions are based 
upon limited visitations to vocational facilities and inter- 
pretations of available data. 
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Description of Present Situation 
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Inventory of Operating Area Centers 

The number of area vocational-technical centers now 
in operation in permanent facilities in Florida is nineteen » 
One additional center presently is under construction in 
Sto Johns County, When the St, Johns Center is complete in 
January, 1971 > it will then house programs which have been 
initiated in temporary facilities. The Collier County Cen- 
ter is now in the planning stage, and will probably be open 
for student use in September, 1972. The comprehensive high 
school in Pasco County is under construction and should be- 
gin operation in the Fall of 1970 [l]. 

Of the thirteen designated: departments of junior 
colleges, nine are now in operation in permanent facilities. 
Of the remaining four, St, Lucie, Duval and Seminole 
Counties are expected to occupy their new facilities in the 
Fall of 1970. Alachua, facilities should be available for 
use by September, 1972 [1], 

Accumulation of comparable assignable square feet 
by either institutions or by occupational offerings was not 
available from secondary sources at the time of this writ- 
ing. However, there are certain valuable data given in a 
study of Florida post-secondary vocational facilities done 
for the State Department of Education by Associated Consul- 
tanta in Education [2], Also, the following table lists 
the net assignable square feet by vocational centers and 
the seven major classifications of occupational education. 

No analyses were performed using the following data 
because of an insufficient comparable data base from which 
to work. Thus, the data presented is for informational 
purposes only. 
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Construction of Area Center 
Facilities In Phases 

The construction of area vocational-technical eda- 
cation facilities in Florida has been characterized by a 
phase concept of construction® Although this concept is not 
new in the construction field, it does have several impacts 
when applied to the construction of area center facilities® 

With the primary determining factor being the funds 
available, each site that qualifies for (iesignation as an 
area vocational center is planned in phases® The major ad- 
vantages of this technique of planning and construction are 
twofold. First, since funds usually are not available for 
one phase total center construction, careful analyses must 
be performed to determine high priority programs. Second, 
program andlfacility duplication is prevented in a given 
geographical area because once phase one construction on a 
designated site is commenced, all of the phases of that 
site must be completed before construction on a new site 
in the same geographical area begins. 

Another effect of phase construction has been the 
comparatively higher priority being placed on instructional 
facilities. Support facilities such as libraries, student 
centers, food service areas and administrative spaces have 
been placed in lower priorities than actual instructional 
space. Therefore, in both new sites and expansion to exist- 
ing sites, construction for support services has generally 
been delayed until future construction funds are made avail- 
able. It is hoped these items (lower priority than instruc- 
tional space) will receive attention during the 1970-71 
fiscal year. 

Development of Area Schools 

The development of the various thirty-five area vo- 
cational education schools from a chronological viewpoint 
has proceeded in the following patterns 
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FY 1965-66 — designation and initial funding (State and Fed- 
eral Sources); 

FY 1966-67 — planning and construction of new facilities; 

FY 1967-6^ — eight new centers and five new junior college 

departments began operation in new facilities, 
three centers were already in operation; 

FY 196^-69 — six centers and three junior college depart- 
ments began operation in new facilities; 

FY 1969-70 — one center and two junior college departments; 

FY 197O-7I — one center, three junior college departments, 

and one comprehensive high school will begin 
operation in new facilities [!]» 

The State Department of Education reported that dur- 
ing the Fiscal Year 1969-70, construction contracts were 
awarded for area centers and junior college departments as 
follows; [1] 

Area Centers 

Citrus — additions to existing facilities (Phase II) 
Lee — additions to existing facilities (Phase II) 

Bay — additions to existing facilities (Phase II) 

Pasco — (comprehensive high school) — New Institution 
(Phase I) 

Orange— additions to existing facilities (Phase II) 
St. Johns — New Institution (Phase I) 

Polk — Additions to existing facilities (Phase II) 

Junior College Departments 

St. Lucie — new vocational facilities at existing 
junior college site 

Alachua — new vocational facilities at existing 
junior college site 

Okaloosa Walton — additions to existing facilities 

(Phase II) 

A comparison of the contracts awarded in FY 69-70 
with the existing facilities reveals that four new 
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vocational education schools were initiated during the 
year [3]o The schools and amounts of the contracts awarded 
were: Sto Johns — $733,026; Pasco — $440,39^; Alachua— 

$ 237 , 762 ; and St« Lucie Junior College— $1 ,015 ,235 [l]® 

A review of the economically depressed areas in the state 
shows that of the new schools only the St, Johns facility 
was constructed in an area designated by the State CAMPS 
Committee as characterized by havinglhigh rates of unemploy- 
ment, low family incomes, and high student dropout rates[3]« 

Planning Process for Vocational- 
Technical Education Facilities 

New vocational facilities in Florida are not planned 
in isolation. Plans for construction are based upon studies 
conducted in local districts based upon their perceptions 
of the role and scope of their educational system. Whenever 
local administrators desire assistance in the planning of 
facilities, such assistance can be requested from the state. 
The state level has specific responsibility for furnishing 
facilities consultative services in regard to vocational 
offerings. In addition, each field program representative 
of the VTAE division often renders services in his specific 
area of responsibility. Assistance to local districts by 
the State Department, of Education has been given in the 
planning of every area center facility and is offered by 
the division for any contemplated projects. In this state- 
local relation, the state consultants function in the capac- 
ity of advisors and coordinators. 

According to State officials the essential steps 
in planning a new area center in Florida include: 
lo Designation request 

2, State Board action on designation request 
3 » Program determination survey 
A® Facilities survey 

5o Allocation of State and Federal construction 
funds 
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6. Site survey and approval 

7 . Site acquisition 

S, Architectural planning; 

(a) campus plan 

fb) schematic plan of initial proposed construc- 
tion 

(c) preliminary architectural plans 

(d) final plans (working drawings) 

9 . Advertise for bids— receive bids 

10. Award contract for construction 

11. Local Board and State Department acceptance of 
completed project 

[Allocation of funds should occur at this point, 
but usually has occurred at any point from 
prior to step one to after step nine.] 

12. Occupy new facilities and install movable equip- 
ment 

[Equipment funding and purchase has occurred 
between step eight and step twelve.] 

The average elapsed time between initiating a new 
area center and occupation of that center is from two to 
three years. Additions to existing centers are accomplished 
in approximately one year from completion of program deter- 
mination and facility survey (usually conducted concurrently . ) 



Effects of 196 ^ Vocational Amendments 



Vocational Education for 
the Disadvantaged 

In the Vocational Amendments of 196^, Congress ex- 
pressed its clear intent that top priority go to the disad- 
vantaged. Disadvantaged is defined in the Amendments as 
"persons who have academic, socio-economic, cultural, or 
other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in voca- 
tional education or consumer and homemaking programs de- 
signed for persons without such handicaps." While generali- 
zations about such diverse groups are difficult, the follow- 
ing characteristics encompass the mainstream of their traits. 
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They come from substandard housing and broken homes. Their 
overcrowded home conditions do not permit privacy or per- 
sonal development. Their struggle to live on a low income 
becomes a matter of survival in which long range planning 
is discarded for immediate gain. They tend to stay within 
their immediate environment and thus remain unfamiliar with 
areas outside their neighborhood [4]* 

Caught up in a complex interaction of problems rela- 
tive to the family, community, health, education, transpor- 
tation, the law and housing, the disadvantaged are victims 
of varying degrees of social and geographical immobility [S]. 
Therefore, it is incumbent upon both business and govern- 
mental leaders to penetrate that wall of immobility that 
entraps the disadvantaged person. Traditional "middle- 
class” oriented means will not do the job. What is needed 
is a concerted effort that reaches into the disadvantaged 
environment . 

Vocational education facilities and opportunities 
must be made known to these people. Permanent neighborhood 
placement of facilities is a step in the right direction. 
Mobile instructional and counselling facilities are other 
techniques that should be incorporated. Transportation to 
facilities outside local neighborhoods is a must if disad- 
vantaged programs are offered outside ghetto locales. 

The consolidating effects of area centers is not 
always an optimally productive strategy in terms of attract- 
ing students from a total range of socio-economic background. 
For example, a neighborhood type vocational facility which 
is presently being considered for consolidation into a near- 
by area center (approximately three miles) will have the 
inevitable effect of a loss of enrollment [ 5 ]* 

In the Florida network of area vocational-technical 
centers, mobile counselling units are known to exist at some 
centers primarily on a "pilot" basis. However, no evidence 
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of mobile instructional units was found. Also, school bus 
transportation to area centers is limited almost entirely 
to regular high school students who utilize area facilities 
on a shared basis. 

To move toward accomplishing the goal of making vo- 
cational education accessible to disadvantaged persons it is 
recommended that continued and expanded utilization of 
mobile counselling units directed towards disadvantaged per- 
sons be made. It is also recommended that use of mobile 
instructional units be implemented in order to provide 
facilities at the time and place such facilities are deemed 
necessary in order to attract segments of ghetto and dis- 
advantaged neighborhoods which heretofore have been con- 
fined by their restricted local environment. 

It is also suggested that the feasibility of 
’’neighborhood” and ’’store-front” locations of vocational 
education be studied. In situations where feasible, these 
should be implemented. Where neighborhood facilities cur- 
rently exist, efforts should be exerted to transport stu- 
dents to area center facilities when appropriate course 
offerings are not available in these neighborhood facilities. 

Funding Problems Resulting 
from''19^ Vocational Educa - 
tion Amendments 

The I 96 S Vocational Education Amendments have cre- 
ated problems relative to the expenditure of funds for 
capital outlay purposes. The conditions of use of Federal 
funds under the 1963 Vocational Education Act simply stipu- 
lated that 33 per cent of the total funds allocated by this 
act could be used for construction while 67 per cent was 
prescribed for use in program operation, administration, 
and other current operating costs. The 196^ Amendments, 
however, contain a 40 per cent ” set-aside” provision which 
restricts this amount of funds for special current 
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operations. Expressly prohibited is the use of 40 per cent 
of the total Federal funds for construction purposes. Any 
portion of the remaining 60 per cent of funds could be used 
for construction. However, current operating expenses have 
a first priority of this 60 per cent amount. Therefore, the 
only Federal funds available for construction from this 
source is the amount by which 60 per cent of the total funds 
available from this source exceeds the requirements for cur- 
rent operations. 

The effect of the 40 per cent set-aside provision 
in the 196^ Amendments has been to reduce substantially the 
amount of Federal dollars available for construction. It 
is certain that unless additional state funds are made avail- 
able to supplement the reduced Federal funds, vocational 
construction will have to be curtailed. 

Fuller Utilization of Resources 



Facility Utilization for 
Longer than Normal School 
Year 

The majority of vocational-education programs at 
area centers function on a two eighteen-week semester plus 
a reduced offering during an eight-week summer session. 
Visitations to selected centers disclosed utilization rates 
for the eight-week summer terms ranged from approximately 
25 per cent to about 50 per cent of the regular school 
terms. In many cases, however, a disproportionately larger 
number of faculty were retained for the summer term. 

During recent visits to four area centers it was 
disappointing to see innumerable vocational-technical 
classrooms and laboratories standing silent and unused 
throughout many of the summer months. With the original 
purpose of a three month summer vacation receding into our 
agrarian past, and with industry pleading for larger numbers 
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of technically trained workers, the reasons advanced by some 
in opposition to the summer use of vocational-technical 
facilities seem now to be altogether shallow and empty [6]. 

Utilization of Area Center 
Facilities on a Longer 
Than Normal School Day 

In a study of Florida vocational-technical facilities 
completed in September, 1969? it was stated that "approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the total student hours in the area 
schools were generated during the hours of the regular school 
day— 6 a.m. to 6 p.m,." Without distinguishing the nine de- 
signated departments of junior college from the vocational- 
technical programs of the remaining junior colleges, the 
report further stated that "approximately 75 per cent of the 
student contact hours in junior colleges were generated be- 
tween the hours of 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with the remainder during 
the outside of the regular school day." [2]. 

From this study one can see that in. area vocational 
centers operated by local school boards, approximately 40 per 
cent of the total utilization is accomplished in the evening 
hours and on Saturdays. In junior college vocational set- 
tings the after normal school day hours are less with the 
amount set at about 25 per cent. 

Since the logistical problem of area centers in 
terms of providing facilities during the high utilization 
of evening vocational programs is peculiar to most public 
educational offerings, the usual format for projecting .full 
time enrollment as the key basis for capital outlay projec- 
tions is deemed inappropriate. Instead of developing four 
quarter average enrollment statistics as is commonly done 
for universities and community colleges, area centers need 
to develop more accurate methods of measuring peak and 
slack loads in each type of instruction they offer. For 
more information on program utilization, refer to Table 2 
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of Program Utilization in Manpower Demand Satisfaction , 

Goal 5, Appendix B. 

Articulation Among Voca- 
tional Institutions 

In some instances comparable programs are offered in 
the same district or city by several public vocational insti- 
tutions. Often the distinction between these programs in 
terms of depth and breadth borders on a fine line couched in 
nebulous course descriptions and objectives. 

Coordination and cooperation between institutions 
offering similar programs to corresponding target popula- 
tions is a necessary prerequisite in order to effectively 
provide a wide range of occupational courses to varying tar- 
get populations. However, unnecessary duplication of pro- 
grams and replication of facilities must be avoided. The 
phenomena reported in this section is more prevalent in those 
districts containing a separate area vocational-technical 
center and a community junior college. 

To encourage articulation and coordination between 
area vo-tech center programs and junior college vocational- 
technical programs which exist in the same district, local 
coordinating boards should be established. Representing both 
public and institutional interests such boards could play an 
effective role in precluding the duplication of similar facil- 
ities within commuting distance of each other [?]• 

A Comprehensive Vocational 
Facility Data System 

Accumulation of data on the inventory of space cur- 
rently in existence in Florida vocational education presents 
several problems. Data for the area centers and designated 
junior college departments are available from one source. 
Vocational facility data for nondesignated junior colleges 
is obtainable from another source. High school space can 
be obtained only from an examination of the construction 
plans of each of the more than 500 high schools offering 
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vocational programs. Data on other vocational facilities 
is only retrievable from primary sources. In sum, there 
does not exist a centralized information bank for the exist- 
ing space available in public institutions in Florida for 
vocational education. 

A research grant recently has been awarded to de- 
velop an automated information retrieval system for 
Florida’s K-12 physical facilities in education. Reasons 
advanced in the proposal for the research for the need of 
an automated data system include: (1) the present system 

of school facility accounting is in narrative form and very 
cumbersome to handle when information is to be extracted 
from the two thousand (K-12) school descriptions on hand; 

(2) our present system of making surveys does not provide 
for a method of continuously updating to determine future 
needs and progress in providing adequate facilities for cur- 
rent and projected enrollments in the various counties 

The data assembled by a property accounting system 
for vocational education would permit updated compilations 
of total vocational facilities inventory, inventory by 
occupational offerings or by selected geographical areas. 
Data of this kind would greatly facilitate the optimal 
utilization of current facilities in addition to providing 
information vital to planning future construction of facil- 
ities . 

It is suggested that an automated information sys- 
tem capable of maintaining on a continuous basis current 
inventories of public vocational-technical education facil- 
ities be developed and implemented at the State level. 

Such a system should include physical space and student 
stations currently in existence for each of the several oc- 
cupational offerings as outlined in the Florida State Plan 
for Vocational Education. Information retrievable from the 
system should include: student stations by specific occu- 

pational offering for secondary students, post-secondary 
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schools, specialized high school, post-secondary vocational 
and/or technical school, community junior college, combina- 
tion secondary and post-secondary school, area vocational- 
technical center and departments of junior colleges 
designated as vocational centers [same classification as 
Form VTAD 20 ] » 

Additionally, data relative to a current inventory 
of installed large equipment is valuable and necessary for 
determining training program capabilities. Thus, an obso- 
lescence profile of equipment should also be integrated into 
the inventory system. 



Innovations 



Technological Change and 
i:*'lexibility of Buildings 

Within the past decade technological change has pro- 
gressed at an unprecedented rate. Projection of technolog- 
ical developments in the years ahead suggest even more 
change than occurred in the past. Just as technological 
change will greatly affect employment and, job content, so 
will the training programs for these future developments 
be modified, updated, eliminated or new programs initiated. 

Since society and education are changing at an in- 
creasing rate, one of the most important tasks for those 
involved in the planning of vocational education facilities 
will be to identify future changes of instructional programs 
which will require modifications to facilities. Predictions 
in education into the future are difficult and this places 
a greater importance on the need for facilities which can 
be modified easily and economically. The buildings must be 
designed to facilitate present, anticipated, as well as un- 
anticipated program changes. 

Evaluation of Florida’s area vocational-technical 
education centers and designated departments of junior 
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colleges relative to their ability to adapt to future pro- 
gram changes disclosed many encouraging indications of the 
foresight given to the majority of these facilities. In 
the words of one vocational facility planner, "In Florida 
these facilities have been planned and constructed with as 
much flexibility as could be visualized at the time of de- 
sign." Features such as moveable partitions, overhead 
electrical outlets, and moveability of large equipment into 
classrooms through removable door and window combinations 
intimate flexibilities of fb.cilities. 

Of course, once design has commenced, flexibility 
can only be attained within reasonable limits of economics 
and judgment. (In another section, flexibility is enhanced 
in the initial planning phase through the use of an "Edu- 
cational Facilities Charette.") 

One of the major difficulties confronting an eval- 
uation of facilities relative to flexibility is the defi- 
nitional meaning assigned to the term "flexibility." If 
the meaning of a flexible facility is interpreted as one 
which is adaptable to uses other than the initially planned 
use, with a minimum of conversion cost in terms of time and 
fund expenditure, then it would be fair to state that the 
area vocational facilities are flexible. In this sense of 
the meaning of flexibility, an auto mechanics shop would 
be flexible in respect to converting it to auto body, car- 
pentry, welding, or any other similar use. However, it 
would be impractical to assume that the auto mechanic shop 
would have the same degree of convertibility for cosmetology, 
administrative offices, or the like. 

Planning for Facilities 

The planning process for new area vocational- 
technical education center facilities has been affected by 
a distinct minority of individuals who projected their 
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personal biases upon the architecture, design, and layout 
of new edifices. As facility planning is important to 
meeting the needs of educational programs, these kinds of 
occurrences need to be eliminated. The effects of biased 
planning tend to recLuce substantially the involvement of 
faculty members, community residents, and community leaders 
in the development of educational facilities, thereby fail- 
ing to place planning in the context of total community 
needs , 

To alleviate the problem of facilities planning and 
construction that is only partially representative of the 
total social, economic, and physical vitality of communi- 
ties, it is recommended that "Educational Facility 
Charrettes" be initiated for the planning of new facilities. 
The "Charrette" is a technique for assessing, analyzing, and 
resolving educational expansion problems within the context 
of total community planning needs. Uniting persons who 
represent a crass-section of the community to study openly 
community problems in an intensive one or two week public 
forum is characteristic of this technique. Primary em- 
phasis is given to the vocational education facility as 
the catalyst for revitalizing the total community. The 
principal purpose is to arrive at implementable plans and 
solutions to community problems in a compressed time period 

[9]. 



Current Evaluation Procedures 

Evaluation of Area Center 
Facilities 

The State Plan for Vocational Education stipulated 
certain evaluation efforts that would be developed, imple- 
mented or continued during I969-7O. Of particular impor- 
tance to the evaluation of area vocational facilities are 
the State Board standards contained in the document "Adult 
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Accreditation Standards for Area Voc-Tech Centers, Voc-Tech 
Schools, Voc-Tech and Adult High Schools in Florida." 

While required accreditation for vocational- 
technical schools and adult high schools under the auspices 
of local school boards will be voluntary until September, 
1971 > subsequent to this date these vocational-technical 
schools and adult high schools will be required to eomplebe 
the accreditation program described in the above document. 
Although standards set forth in this document range 
from "over-all" standards in administration, personnel, in- 
struction, school services, and plant and facilities to 
separate sets of specific standards for adult high schools 
and for area vocational-technical schools, only plant and 
facility standards will be discussed here. ' 

Plant and facility standards are found under both 
over-all standards and as they specifically relate to the 
occupational offerings of area vocational-technical educa- 
tion centers. Being primarily input oriented, the over-all 
standards include evaluative criteria for the following: 
new buildings, utilization of rooms and spaces, school 
plant (safety to life), school plant (health and sanita- 
tion) , school plant (educational requirements and environ- 
ment), custodial services, maintenance .service, and facil- 
ities for specific areas (student personnel and library). 

For evaluation of area center facilities not 
associated with junior colleges, additional evaluative cri- 
teria for facilities are presented for the occupational 
educational offerings of: agriculture, business, distri- 

butive education, health occupations, home economics for 
occupational and employment in the home, and industrial and 
technical. Examples of criteria for facilities evaluation 
include minimum square footages, library resources area, 
various storage areas, furniture (student and teachers), 
reasonable proximity of off-campus shared facilities, appro- 
priate materials and equipment, and environment conditions. 
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The document is valuable to the schools for several 
purposes including facilities study. As stated, "it is de- 
signed to accomplish three purposes, namely: (l) assist in 
school improvement, (2) measure compliance with a set of 
minimum criteria, and (3) provide information for leadership 
and administrative decisions c." 

The set of standards contained in this document 
are, as stated, primarily input oriented. Input standards, 
however, are not really the crux of performance assessment. 
Rather, output criteria is what is really needed to assess 
the performance of people, programs, and places. 

Evaluation of Designated 
Departments of Junior 
Colleges' 

The division of VTAE of the Departmentof Education 
is a parallel administrative unit to the division of com- 
munity colleges, and the philosophies of these two units as 
expressed by their operating procedures are not always har- 
monious. This situation is exemplified by the different 
strategies utilized in the evaluation of institutions 
(facility evaluation is one of several aspects of insititu- 
tional evaluation) . Junior colleges are evaluated by 
regional accreditation agencies while vocational institu- 
tions residing under the auspices of local boards are sub- 
ject to state-wide criteria mandated by state board of 
education regulations (see previous section). 

Neither the propriety nor efficacy of these stra- 
tegies is the subject of question here. Rather, the coor- 
dination of evaluation by means of some set of related 
output criteria would appear to suggest a more logical 
basis for a comprehensive statewide evaluation of similar 
facilities . 
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Responsibility for Compre- 
hensive Evaluations 

Evaluation of vocational technical education facil- 
ities on a state-wide basis in terms of providing the requi- 
site physical space and equipment to achieve the stateg 
goals of providing all citizens access to occupational edu- 
cation necessitates a comprehensive study of available fa- 
cilities in both the public and private sectors, and from 
within and without the educational domain » The Select 
Council on Post-High School Education (SCOPE) report of 
March, 1969, conveys limited information on independent 
colleges and universities, selected industrial post- 
secondary educational programs, and other post-high school 
educational offerings by counties. While the intent of 
this report was not to specify in detail the facilities 
available at these private sector educational institutions, 
an inventory of these facilities when combined with the 
public facilities would provide a more real approximation 
of Florida’s capabilities of providing vocational education. 

As reported by the Chairman of the Special Voca- 
tional Education Subcommittee of the Florida House of Re- 
presentatives , an Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education has not yet been appointed. When this position 
is filled, it is suggested that responsibility for the 
total vocational education program in Florida be centered 
here. Contained in this responsibility should be the co- 
ordination and articulation between public agencies and 
their existing physical space and equipment available for 
vocational education in addition to an inventory of private 
enterprise space, equipment, capabilities and desired for 
vocational education training. 
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The areas of investigation and evaluation contained 
in the report on facilities are only a small aspect of that 
which will be required in order to effect a comprehensive 
evaluation of the vocational education facilities in Florida. 
In addition to a more detailed study of area centers, future 
evaluations will encompass the facilities of regular second- 
ary schools, universities, and private schools. In a 1965 
study the combined total of these listed institutions was 
placed at 632. 

Specific concentration of studies and procedures to 
be included in future evaluations of facilities are as fol- 
lows ; 

1. student surveys relative to the adequacy of vo- 
cational facilities; 

2, assessment of employers needs and opinions re- 
lative to the adequacy and availability of 
vocational facilities; 

3 o evaluation of the physical condition and ade- 
quacy and availability of vocational facilities; 

4* a detailed study of capital outlay funding 
methods ; 

5 » the availability and accessibility of vocational 
education to select target population; 

6. utilization studies of facilities relative to 
longer use than the normal school day and 
school year; 

?• alternatives to on-site campus locations of 
facilities ; 

5. projected availability of facilities relative 
to projected demand by occupational classifi- 
cation; 

9. sharing of private enterprise facilities rela- 
tive to easingthe demand on public facilities; 

10. affects state legislation has had on vocational 
facilities . 
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SOURCE: Analysis prepared by the State Department of Education, Division of VTAE, Tallahassee, Florida 
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APPENDIX C 

A COST/BENEFIT ANALYSIS OF ONE VOCATIONAL 
COURSE IN ”A” COUNTY, FLORIDA 

by 

Arthur R. Fixel 

”A” County, Florida, exemplifies perfectly the style 
of economy which flourished throughout the entire Old South 
until not too many years ago. The characteristics were: 

(1) large quantities of cheap land, (2) large quantities of 
cheap labor, (3) a paternalistic employer policy, (4) high 
transportation costs, (5) limited capital in other forms, 
and (6) limited educational facilities. 

This economy existed because: (1) the land was 

available, (2) the labor was available, (3) the labor was 
uneducated, (4) transportation facilities were relatively 
poor and scarce, (5) capital was largely imported, often on 
a very capricious basis, and (6) education beyond the rudi- 
mentary stage was not the fashion; higher education stressed 
social rather than intellectual values [l]; there was under- 
education of both races [2]. 

In the modern South, except for a few cities, rela- 
tively cheap land still exists, transportation costs are 
still relatively high, and .much capital is still important 
either from these cities or from other parts of the country. 
Educational facilities have been broadened and deepened, 
even in the most rural localities. But the large quantities 
of cheap and relatively competent labor have gone. Because 
there were no agricultural jobs for which they were trained 
or able to perform, and because paternalistic employers 
could no longer afford to take care of them, this labor has 
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moved to the cities to work in factories or to comprise the 
hard-core unemployed [3]. 

Until now, one exception has been ”A” County, 
Florida, . whi’ch has agfichltural jobs® Production of the 
major crop is still largely a hand process of planting, cul- 
tivating, harvesting, curing, and grading. This has re- 
quired an agricultural population and has absorbed the help 
of men, women, and children at peak harvest time. The popu- 
lation of "A" County is 45,000 [4] and as many as 15,000 
have worked the major crop in peak harvest time, 4,400 of 
them throughout roost of the year. 

To quote from an unpublished paper: 

It should be noted that in [”A**] County a major portion 
of the unemployed work in seasonal agriculture. . , « 
when the season starts in March or April . . . there 
are many jobs. ... In ["A"] County agricultural em- 
ployment consumes the most workers. These people form 
a large proportion of ''those who are living at the 
’poverty’ level of $3,000 per year or below. These are 
the unskilled and’ for a large part the untransf err able 
because of their background. Without the major crop 
there would not be jobs for most of these employees, 
and results would be such as any traveler throughout 
the [rural] South can see; unoccupied farm dwellings 
whose inhabitants could no longer make a living from 
the land and are now inhabiting city slums [6]® 

In 1970, major crop production in "A” County has 
been reduced 40 per cent [?] , and much unemployment will re- 
sult . It is too late to help some of the agricultural 
workers, particularly the older ones, but vocational train- 
ing for the rest and for the student population is more 
necessary now than before® 

Table 1 shows population, labor force, unemployment 
and employment figures for March of 19^5, 1966, 1967, 196^, 
and 1969° Reduction in agricultural labor (all of which 
subStantiajlly ,ife in, majibEntrof) fafmihgv)'iof 40'...p6r ,.cSnt also 
willibringJabout a substantial reduction in wholesale and 
retail trade because: (1) part of this group consists of 

warehouse processing workers all year round, (2) during the 
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TABLE 1 

POPULATION LABOR FORCE, UNEMPLOYMENT AND EMPLOYMENT 
FIGURES, "A” COUNTY, MARCH I965 - 1969 



Item 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1. Total Population 

2. Civilian Labor 


44 ) 000 


45,000 


44 , 900 


44 , 700 
15,^90 


45,000 

16,120 


Force 


14,700 


15,^50 


15,0S0 


3 . Total Unemploy- 








2,450 


1,910 


ment 


1,400 


2,100 


1,500 


4. Total Employment 

5 . Non-Agricultural 


13,300 


13,750 


13 , 5^0 


13 , 440 
9,030 


14,210 

9,S00 


Employment 
a. wage & salary 


9,150 


9,300 


9,140 

7,^00 


7.770 


S,430 


workers 


7,500 


7,700 


manufacturing 


1,300 


1,400 


1,500 


1,420 


1,520 


construction*^ 

transportation 


300 


400 


2S0 

160 


370 

160 


360 

170 


and utilities 


150 


150 


wholesale & 
retail trade* 
finance, insur- 


1,550 


1,450 


1,500 


1,4^0 


1,940 




ance, real 
estate 


150 


150 


iSo 


170 


170 


service 


300 


350 


340 


370 


430 


government** 
other ware & 


3,600 


3,650 


3,720 


3,S00 


3,^40 


salary 


150 


150 


120 


— 


— — 


b. all other non- 




1 , 6.00 




1,260 




agricultural 


1,650 


1,340 


1,370 


6. Agricultural 






4^0 


450 


450 


a. self-employed 


500 


500 


b. wage & salary 
labor 


3,650 


3,950 


3,960 


3,960 


3,960 



^Processing warehouse work is inciuded here. In the 
fall some 50 per cent of agricultural employees transfer 
seasonally to this category. 



^^The great bulk of employees in construction and 
government commute daily to jobs in other counties and are 
not included. 

Source: Research and Statistics Department , Florida Indus- 

trial Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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fall thi.3 number expands greatly when agricultural workers 
go into processing work, and (3) general level of trade 
drops as purchasing power of unemployed agricultural workers 
is subtracted from the economy® 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss current vo- 
cational training in **A” County's ”X” High School and to 
analyze costs and benefits of one course presently not 
available to the student population® To do this effec- 
tively, now that a brief examination has been made of a 
distressed portion of the economic structure, a look at the 
educational structure is indicated® 

”A” County, like any in Florida, has a student popu- 
lation which, according to state law, remains until age six- 
teen [S]. Bills to raise this comprulsory attendance to age 
eighteen are considered frequently by the Florida legisla- 
ture® More recently, bills were passed by the United States 
Congress to lower the voting age to eighteen. These would 
seem to be complementary, placing on the school system the 
even greater responsiblity of furnishing the economic and 
social bodies politic with well-trained, thinking citizens 
who can provide for themselves. There are obvious non- 
monetary as well as monetary benefits of education, but 
probably the real benefits of education are equal to the 
real costs of nonr-educatiOn [ 9 ] of' those not educated. 

According to a recent survey, ”X” High School in 
”B” City is the most modern facility in the county. En- 
rollment March 10, 1970, was 99 boys and 94 girls in tenth 
grade, 96 boys and '75 girls in eleventh grade, and 5^ boys 
and 47 girls in twelfth grade, a total of 469 [lO]. The 
reason for the sharp twelfth grade decline is simple; inte- 
gration is proceeding in the county, but since it was im- 
plemented on a large scale only in the 1969-70 school year, 
seniors were not required to move, and black seniors are 
not enrolled at ”X” High School® 
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It was indicated in this survey that 60.1 per cent 
of "X" graduates go to college while in the remaining high 
schools in the county lesser percentages attend, ranging 
down to 21.4 per cent at "Y.” High School [lO]. Presumably, 
when all grades are integrated in "A" County, some of the 
present graduates at "T" school ("B" City) will be gradu- 
ating from ”X", reducing the percentage of graduates attend- 
ing college. 

It should be a reasonable objective of the school,, 
therefore, to prepare the remainder of its graduates (and 
non-graduates as well) for the job world. In addition, many 
will need job skills to pay for their college education. 

It might be fair to say that, except to one who 
plans to continue in school, a high school diploma does not 
have the importance it once had. Available statistics in 
Tallahassee, Florida, show that monetary benefits are al- 
most non-existent to high school graduates — as opposed to 
non-graduates — in state jobs [ll]. The State Personnel 
Board hires most state employees or establishes pay rates 
for them. Minimum wages are $277 per month for most begin- 
ning classifications; this is comparable to the $1.60 per 
hour federal minimum wage requirement. Some state job 
classifications require a high school diploma; but because 
it is a very real problem to find competent people who will 
begin at $277 per month, in actuality possession of a 
diploma is waived provided the employee can pass qualifying 
tests [ll]. 

In this geographic area high school graduation 
generally is not required for what usually is rather an in- 
formal apprenticeship in the skilled trades [12]. Appren- 
ticeships, formal or informal, in trades such as plumbing, 
pipefitting', and automobile repair for boys, usually are 
more rigorous than anything offered at "X” High School. 

What should be accomplished in the school is sufficient 
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training in arithmetic, drafting, and the English language 
to allow an apprentice to learn and a journeyman to func- 
tion [ 13 ] • What also could be accomplished in the high 
school is a foundation in a skilled craft and practice in 
that craft o Presently this foundation and practice must be 
done on the job because the cours-es do not exist at the 
school e 

In many areas in Florida, high school students at- 
tend vocational-technical schools part time while earning a 
high school diploma [14]» Such enrollment of ”X” High 
School students is almost invisible o The school will ap- 
prove a student * s attendance at another county’s technical 
school, but the student must arrange his own transportation 
twenty miles to the school. The result is that at present 
only one student attends [13]. Unfortunately, from a popu- 
lation standpoint, ”A” County does not qualify to have state 
help for its own vocational-technical center. And while 
present vocational offerings in "X” High School are a begin- 
ning, the need is even greater at other schools in "A" 

County where percentage of graduates going to college is 
lower, and vocational offerings are even poorer. 

Vocational offerings to girls seem to be fairly 
adequate, however. Initially, girls are required to take 
one year of home economics, and some 90 sophomores, SO 
juniors, and 55 seniors were enrolled for the 1969-70 school 
year. Additional courses in advanced home economics open 
and of interest to girls are; Personal, Social and Family 
Relations; Food and Nutrition; Clothing and Textiles; Family 
Economics; Child Development; and Housing and Home Furnish- 
ings . 

Also offered are courses in typing, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and business mathematics. New three-hour block 
courses in. clerical skills cover bookkeeping, filing, typf 
ing, business English and the use of office machines. 
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Secretarial Vocational Office Education offers additional 
training in business machines, business English, filing and 
shorthand. All of these should enable the student to find 
a place in business [15]. 

Less adequate offerings are made to boys, however. 
They may take courses in vocational agriculture — 30 were 
enrolled in the 1969-70 school year — which offer instruc- 
tion in plant and animal science, farm mechanics, and farm 
management. A shop program. ;which can best be described as 
preparation for a vocational program is expanding. Course 
offerings at present" are ; General Shop' I and II, Drafting 
I and II, and individual study in small engines. Total 
enrollment is 110, but 142 have applied for the 1970-71 
year. Courses also are planned in electronics, electricity, 
small engine repair, and General Shop III [13]. 

There is little doubt that if general courses were 
offered in the eighth and ninth grades, more advanced 
courses could be offered at "X" High School. Additionally, 
if these courses were offered in the lower grades, boys 
might be motivated to learn reading and mathematics for, 
unfortunately, many of the male students are hindered by a 
lack of ability in these two areas ,[13]. 

An effective vocational program would direct stu- 
dents to industry and to vocational jobs. However, even if 
vocational offerings were more extensive, job opportunities 
in "A" County are limited, and will become more so, unless 
industries are attracted to the area. One attraction, of 
course, would be a supply of skilled vocational trainees. 
Meanwhile, job opportunities within commuting ^ distance are 
unlimited [12]^ Chart 1 shows a very rough labor supply 
curve for the area. 

Some consideration should be given to additions to 
the vocational offerings at "X" High School, assuming that 
foundations to the offerings will consist of better programs 
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CHART 1 

LABOR SUPPLY CURVE FOR ”A” COUNTY, FLORIDA 
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in English and mathematics and a general shop program in the 
eighth and ninth grades. 11: is considered that High 
School would need such a program least and, therefore, that 
all other schools in the district would benefit at an even 
greater rate than "X". 

This paper deals with the analysis of one course in 
a vocational program called Vocational Cabinet Shop. The 
objective of this program is to provide a series of instruc- 
tion in Vocational Cabinet Shop so that, upon completion of 
the series, a student would be ready to assume a job as an 
apprentice to a skilled cabinet maker at a pay scale of no 
less than $2.25 per hour [12], and able, with a year’s ex- 
perience, to earn $3«00 per hour in the construction indus- 
try twenty miles away. This objective Is attainable. 

The courses in this program should be four in num- 
ber and should follow General Shop I, General Shop II, 
General Shop III, Drafting I, and Drafting II, which should 
be available and offered so that they can be completed in 
the tenth grade and serve as prerequisites to Vocational 
Cabinet Shop I . Other prerequisites to Vocational Cabinet 
Shop I must be a reasonable proficiency in arithmetic and' 
in reading and writing the English language, this profi- 
ciency to be determined by tests designed by the instructor 
of Vocational Cabinet Shop I, During the years prior to 
enrollment in Vocational Cabinet Shop*!, other members of 
the faculty should work with the instructor of this., course 
and other vocational courses to prepare all students for 
such tests, so that students who need the courses most are 
not prepared the least. 

This series of Vocational Cabinet Shop courses has 
been defined as a program; the program, prerequisites, and 
such remedial work as is required to make students eligible 
for the program shall be defined as a classification [16]. 
Within the program the next element is an activity which we 
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shall define as one course — Vocational Cabinet Shop I for 
twenty students. Elements of the activity shall be defined 
as portions of the course during which teaching is concen- 
trated on the use of one tool (e.g., a table saw) and 
learning concentrated on practical use of that tool. The 
model would appear as shown in Figure 1. 

Costs of an element can be calculated, but because 
the elements are so diverse in equipment costs and must be 
totaled in order to reach an activity cost, it seems wisest 
in this particular cost/benefit study to compute cost of 
what we have defined as an activity — Vocational Cabinet 
Shop I. Table 2 presents these activity costs; Table 3 
presents itemized cost of equipment for this activity. 

Costs would be changed by the remedial work required 
in English and arithmetic and by the number of those who 
drop out. For the latter contingency, explicit costs per 
student remaining would be proportionately higher except 
for cost items 3, 5, and 7, but income foregone would be 
the same per student regardless of how many remained. 

The costs to the school and to the student for four 
such courses on this basis would then be $76,3^^. 07 [l6]. 
Presumably, completion of this program would make the grad- 
uate eligible for a job at $2.25 per hour. For one student 
this becomes $3,^19*40, or $959.70 per course. 

If there were too many variables, if the costs per 
student were to be changed whenever the number of students 
changed, if the course had a number of possible objectives 
which changed as the labor market inthe area made rapid 
changes during the training period, then it would be neces- 
sary to use computer analysis to handle the calculations. 
Degrees of severity of the problem are outlined in Cost/ 
Effectiveness Analysis of Vocational-Technical Programs [l6]. 

Benefits of Vocational Cabinet Shop courses would 
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ACTIVITY (VOCATIONAL CABINET SHOP I) COSTS 

I 



Item Cost 



1. Building space 1500 square feet plus 

lOfo for walls, etc.: 

1650 X 16.40 [a[ = $27,060.00 
20-year depreciation (high) at $6?6.50 
per semester. One-fifth of this 
figure could be used, assuming the 
other 4/5 for other classes [b]. 

2. Equipment cost — $13,951.2$ 

10-year depreciation per semester [c] 

3. Maintenance cost — 5^ per year [d] or 

24 ^ per semester 

4. $2,000 material beginning stock [d] 

depleted completely 5 years 



$ 135.30 

697.57 
34 ^. 7 ^ 
200.00 



5. Materials and supplies used per semester 500.00 



6. Instructional salary estimated at $7,000.00 
l/5 each semester salary 



700.00 



7. Administration, overhead, a\ixiliary and 
fixed operating costs = 

1/5 X $1,399,6$7.0$ X 20 students [e] 500.02 

10,717[;f] 



a 



Explicit Costs Per Course (to the school) $3,0$1.67 

Explicit Costs Per Course (per student) 154.0$ 



Assuming that the student stayed in school because 
of this activity, then 100 per cent of his income is fore- 
gone. If part of his income is not foregone then this cost 
is reduced. This assumes a wage scale of $1.30 per hour, 
which is appropriate in ”A” County, Florida, for the un- 
trained. Income foregone, then, for the entire class, 
equals 20 x $1.30 x $ hours x $0 work days - $16,640.00 to 
the students, or $$32.00 per course per student. 
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COST OF EQUIPMENT FOR ACTIVITY 
(VOCATIONAL CABINET SHOP I) 







Cost 




No. 


Item 


Each* 


Total 



Power Tools 



2 


Table Saw 10" 


$ 503.00 


$ 1 , 006.00 


1 


Radial Arm Saw 12" 


353.00 


353.00 


1 


Band Saw 20" 


S 5 O.OO 


S 5 O.OO 


1 


Lathe 6 x 36 


635.00 


635.00 


1 


Thickness Planer 24" 


1,212.00 


1,212.00 


1 


Thickness Planer 13" 


Soo.oo 


goo. 00 


1 


Jointer S" Long Bed 


56 S.OO 


56$. 00 


1 


Drill Press 


541.00 


541.00 


1 


Mortising Machine 


S 75 .OO 


$75.00 


1 


Bench Grinder 


222.00 


222.00 


1 


Shaper 


500.00 


500.00 


1 


Vacuum Cleaner 


52.00 


52.00 


2 


Belt Sander 3 x 24 


109.95 


219.90 


2 


Orbitan Sander 


55.20 


110.40 


1 


Router 


157.77 


157.77 


2 


Hand Drill 3/S" 


45.43 


90 . $6 


1 


Jig Saw 


217.30 


217.30 


1 


Sabre Saw 


97.75 


97.75 



Hand Tools and Equipment 



1 


Cabinet Shop Tool Cabinet 1,200.00 


1,200.00 


5 


4-Vise Tables 200.00 


200.00 


1 


Mitre Box Saw- 75.00 


75.00 




Drafting Tables and Tools 


150.00 




Dust Collection System 


1,000.00 




Glueing Tables and Clamps 


250.00 




Racks, Tables, Miscellaneous 


500.00 




Contingency 10^ 


1 , 26$. 30 




TOTAL 


$ 13 , 951.28 



^Prices furnished by Teacher '*C" from records or 
estimates. 
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1. Direct economic gains to the student; 

2. Direct economic gains to society; 

3 . Greater flexibility for the student in job 
choice ; 

4. Option for the student to obtain further 
education; 

5. Non-monetary returns to the student; 

6« Non-monetary returns to society. 

The current agricultural wage scale in "A" County 
for men is $1.15 to $1.30 per hour on the farm, and $1.30 
to $1.40 per hour in the processing plants [?]• Current 
manufacturing wage scale in forty-three plants represent- 
ing 992 workers varies from $1.60 to $3.37 per hour [l?]* 
The lowest figure in cabinet work would be in the $2.25 
per hour range for trained personnel. But the crucial 
factors about "A” County agricultural and processing jobs 
are: (1) they do not exist fifty-two weeks a year, and 

(2) 40 per cent of the jobs do not exist at all for the 
1970 crop . 

Benefits in terms of anything beyond direct eco- 
nomic gain to the student and the society are large plus 
factors, but are not considered here. Benefits in terms 
of economic returns to the society are substantial, but are 
difficult to determine and beyond the scope of this study. 
Benefits in terms of economic returns to the student, how- 
ever, are large in themselves. 

Wage increment after completion of four courses in 
the Vocational Cabinet Shop Program would be $.95 per hour 
($2o25 - $1.30 - $.95) • Four courses would require 320 
work days (320 x $ x $.95 - $2,432.00 or $1,^24.00 per 
work year) . If the base from which the increment rises is 
lowered by unemployment, the increment is greater. Fringe 
benefits add even more. 

This represents an annual return to the student 
of $1, $24*00 at a cost of $6l6.32 to the district and 
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$3,32^.00 in income foregone by the student. In less than 
two years the student would recover his income 1o:js, and 
he would have subsequent additional income. 

Economic returns to the district for its $6l6.32 
would include such items as retail sales and' tax increments; 
reduction in the general expenses of city and county hos- 
pitals, law enforcement agencies, and welfare facilities; 
reduction in loan losses; as well as the emergency of a bet- 
ter educated, more productive . citizen. 

The benefits of the program are very considerable 
and actually will be equal to the. cost of not making the 
program available [9] » "A.” County will benefit from putting 

this program and programs like it into every secondary 
school in the county; the young people of "A" County will 
experience a rapid pay-off as a result of the school sys- 
tem’s investment. The investment should be made. 
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APPENDIX D 

AN APPROACH TO COST ANALYSIS FOR FLORIDA 
VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 

by 

David Morris 

Cost accounting in public education has been given 
great impetus in recent years. This impetus arises from the 
expanded public interest triggered by Sputnik and sustained 
by such issues as racial integration, teacher strikes, pri- 
vate education, and heavy competition for state and local 
tax dollars. Public education must meet attacks on its 
legitimacy at a time when even greater tax funds are desper- 
ately needed. The fate of school bond issues testifies to 
the current state of affairs. School administrators are be- 
sieged with questions from legislators, school board mem- 
bers, newspapers, and taxpayers about the cost of various 
programs . 

It is difficult to provide answers to these cost 
questions promptly. Most of the nation’s school districts 
use the United States Office of Education prescribed receipt 
and expenditure accounts. This system provides for budget- 
ing and accounting on a mixed function and object basis. 
Functions used are administration, instruction, auxilliary 
services, operation of plant, maintenance of plant, fixed 
charges, debt service, and capital outlay. Objects within 
these categories include such items as salaries, expenses, 
contracted services, buildings, equipment, payment of bonds, 
etc. Costs associated with particular programs are, in 
fact, ’’lost” until an analysis is performed. Legal budgets 
in this form may be constructed from program budgets. If 
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this is the case, at least budget estimates are available 
in program form. 

Vocational education is a particularly vexing prob*- 
lem in this regard since it +‘ends to stand out in the pub- 
lic’s eye from the ’’academic'- programo The USOE system 
makes only one concession to an accounting differentiation 
for vocational education. It provides separate accounts for 
professional salaries of vocational personnel. 

Vocational educators need cost data for their pro- 
grams because course costs vary widely. The 1970 Florida 
Legislature passed a bill which will provide differential 
funding: for vocational education courses. Cost data 
facilitates better decision making and is essential to bud- 
geting. It is the basis for cost-benefit or cost effective- 
ness analysis. These tools are valuable in defending voca- 
tional education from charges of obsolescence or of being 
too expensive. 

In his study of cost effectiveness, Richard H. P. 
Kraft takes note of the lack of cost data for vocational 
education: 

It must be emphasized that vocational-technical area 
schools must begin keeping cost data and pertinent 
information which relates to productivity in education. 
The data should be kept at the school level. Only then 
can comparisons between alternative vocational- 
technical programs or courses become routine proce- 
dures . [1] 

, Program budgeting and the more inclusive Planning, 
Programming, Budgeting System (PPBS) are definitely on the 
horizon and will probably be adopted in some form by most 
of the state’s school districts within the decade. The de- 
lay in instituting what is seemingly such a logical method 
results from several factors. First, the nation’s educa- 
tional statistics reporting system has not been revised for 
these concepts. This revision is currently underway, sec- 
ond, after the Office of Education releases its revised 
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system, time will be needed for educating the prospective 
users® The system will provide for implementation at sev- 
eral levels of complexity and decisions will have to be 
reached locally® Considerable additional administrative ex- 
pense is involved® Third, additional personnel, with special 
competencies and new equipment will be necessary. 

While the necessary concepts and methodology gener- 
ally are available, the time span from general acceptance 
to general implementation must be long under our system of 
shared responsibility for education. 

The purpose of this project is to propose a rela- 
tively simple manual program cost system which can be imple- 
mented immediately as an adjunct to the regular accounting 
system of the school district. This supplementary system 
will meet the requirements of theory but not require addi- 
tional personnel or equipment expense. For validation and 
illustrative purposes, one course at an area vocational 
technical center has been costed by the proposed system 
(see Appendix A). This center has provided the writer with 
the data needed for the illustrated case and otherwise 
served as a laboratory for the project. 

Program Structure 

The purpose of a program approach to budgeting and 
accounting is to identify the use of resources in terms of 
objectives to be accomplished. Programs are the groupings 
of activities intended to accomplish the various objectives. 
"The program structure of a governmental entity is hierar- 
chical and ranges from the program category at the top 
downward to the lowest discrete identifiable undertaking; 
subcategory, element, subelement, component, subcomponent, 
and task." [2] For purposes of this project, subject areas 
such as Adult General Education shall be designated 
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subcategories and courses such as Algebra I shall be desig- 
nated elements. With this criteria, the following program 
structure was devised for the subject area vocational tech- 
nical center: 



Instruction 

Adult General Education 
Algebra I 
Algebra II 
American History- 
Basic Math 

Data Processing Math 
Reading 

(31 additional courses not listed) 
Agriculture Education 

(no courses currently offered) 
Distributive Education 
Advertising 
Business Psychology 
Hotel and Motel Management 
Real Estate Appraising 
Sales Promotion 
Waiter-Waitress Training 
(30 additional courses not listed) 
Health Occupations 
Nurse Aide 
Practical Nursing 
Ward Clerk 
Home Economics 
Sewing 

Day Child Care 
Industrial Education 

Architectural Drafting 
Automotive Mechanics 
Cabinet Making 
Electricity 
Graphic Arts 

(15 additional courses not listed) 
Office Occupations 

Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Business Law 

Legal Secretary 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

(10 additional courses not listed) 
Technical Education 
Data Processing 













Instructional Support 

Library 

Guidance 

Placement Service and Follow-up Activities 
In Service Training 

General Support 

Center Administration 



2U 



Subelements are the standard Florida account classi- 
fications which are derived from the USOE system. 



Data Collection 



Two documents have been designed for data collection; 
Form 1, Cost Summary (Exhibit 1), and Form 2, Capital Items 
Summary (Exhibit 2) . Each of these forms is intended as an 
annual summary, although each could be used at anytime dur- 
ing the year as long as the depreciation amounts were mul- 
tiplied by the fraction of the expired year. 

Vocational technical school expenditures generally 
are handled by a combination of three methods. Salaries, 
matching retirement costs, employer paid insurance, utilities, 
maintenance, custodial costs, and similar items usually are 
paid through the district finance office without record 
creation by the vocational technical center. Equipment and 
supplies which are purchased through the district purchas- 
ing and finance offices are requested on a requisition or 
purchase order form. Internal funds derived from sales made 
by the school are a source of funds for the purchase of sup- 
plies, equipment, and equipment maintenance. 

To determine the costs of a vocational program it 
is necessary to capture costs from these three channels. 

While , different procedures are used in the various districts 
in which area vocational centers are located, the methods 
used in the illustrative costing generally may be applied. 
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Vocational Technical School 
Cost Summary 
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District Offices 

Salaries, Matching Retirement, 

Other Benefits 

This data must be obtained from the payroll office. 
If an employee serves in more than one element as shown on 
the Program Structure, these items should be prorated based 
on time devoted to each element. 

Utilities, Heat and Cooling, 

Telephone 

Payment of these types of items generally is as- 
signed to one person in the district finance office. It may 
be advisable to set up a procedure for monthly accumulation 
of these expenditures since a district of any size will pay 
a large number of such invoices each month. Utilities 
should be prorated based on usage. In shops having a heavy 
concentration of equipment, it would be desirable to request 
an estimate of each shop’s' usage from the utility company. 

If equipment usage is negligible, utility bills may be pro- 
rated on a square footage basis. Heating and cooling costs 
may be prorated on a space basis. Telephone bills should 
be prorated on a usage basis. 

Maintenance of Buildings 

In some districts maintenance performed by the dis- 
trict’s maintenance crews is costed out to each school. 

This makes the allocation of such costs relatively easy. In 
other districts, estimates of the work performed during the 
year are necessary. 

Requisitions and Purchase Orders 



Supplies, Contractual Services, 

Equipment 

If requisitions or purchase orders are issued by the 
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school, it is relatively easy to mark or file the school’s 
copy by element. Requisitions or purchase orders should be 
marked with the invoice price after receipt of the goods. 

Internal Funds 



Each school is required to keep a complete set of 
records of its internal funds. These records should be or- 
ganized by program element. 

Conceptual Problem Areas 

Three areas present severe cost comparison problems; 
teacher salaries, equipment costs, and building cost. Since 
teacher salary schedules are built on the factors of aca- 
demic preparation, experience, and tenure in the district, 
two otherwise identical courses could vary in cost by up to 
$3,000 annually. Kraft met this problem in his cost effec- 
tiveness project by using an average of the salary range. 

In a cost analysis, the actual salaries should be included 
and the user of the data must be aware of this variable. 

The equipment used in auto mechanics could vary 
greatly in quantity, quality, and condition. If the shop 
equipment is ignored in the cost analysis, an important 
dimension is lost. If new equipment is entirely charged to 
a course in one year, the cost analysis is distorted. De- 
preciation is a necessary costing procedure. Straight-line 
depreciation is a simple method commonly in use; however, 
it is too cumbersome for extensive cost analysis. Composite 
depreciation provides for the calculation of a depreciation 
rate, which is applied to the changing total of depreciable 
items in following years. The Internal Revr- .ue Service de- 
scribes this method as follows: 

In the case of classified or composite accounts, the 
classified or composite rate generally is computed by 
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determining the amount of one year's depreciation for 
each item or each group of similar items, and by divid- 
ing the total depreciation thus obtained by tne total 
cost or other basis of the assets® The average rate 
so obtained is to be used as long as subsequent addi- 
tions, retirements, or replacements do not substantially 
alter the relative proportion of different types of 
assets in the account o [3] 

According to the Accountants* Handbook , "A composite 
rate is one based on the average life of a number of assets. 
[ 4 ] This method is used to avoid computing depreciation on 
a large number of individual items o Its principal drawback 
for commercial, application is that it precludes determina- 
tion of gain or loss on retirement of an item. This is of 
no consequence in a governmental setting. 

Form 2 provides the framework for setting up a de- 
preciation rate for each shopo The rate estab].ished is 
then applied to the value of the equipment inventory each 
year after adding current year acquisitions and subtracting 
current year retirements (retirements are only those items 
which are taken off the inventory records) . For the purpose 
of comparability only four expected lifetimes will be recog- 
nized for depreciation purposes i three, six, nine, and 
twelve years. A guide to appropriate equipment lifetimes 
of standard auto mechanics equipment is provided (Exhibit 4) 
It is necessary to determine the acquisition cost of all 
items in each of the four lifetime classifications. 

Depreciation of buildings can be accomplished by 
applying the straight-line method to the cost of the por- 
tion of a building used by an element. Those wishing to 
make comparisons must again be wary of the variables in- 
volved. Equal function may be obtained from buildings vary- 
ing greatly in cost. The recently constructed area voca- 
tional schools show considerable variation in the size of 
auto mechanics space. Two teacher suites vary from 5 >422 to 
7,1^2 square feet. One teacher suite varies from 3 >497 to 
5 >316 square feet. [3] 
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Form 2 outlines the computation of straight-line de- 
preciation of building space. The same amount would be used 
each year until the building is completely depreciated un- 
less additions, renovation, or remodeling occurs. These ac- 
tions will increase the cost base and may increase the 
expected life of the building. In such event, it is neces- 
sary to recompute depreciation by dividing the remaing years 
into the sum of the undepreciated amount of the original 
cost plus the amount currently expended on the building. 

Instructional and General Support 

Form lA (Exhibit 3) is a modification of Form 1 
which substitutes accounts more likely to be used in Instruc- 
tional Support and General Support activities. All costs of 
an area vocational technical center can be accounted for on 
Forms 1, lA, and 2, Worksheets should be prepared if exten- 
sive prorations of operating costs are necessary. 

Unit Analysis 

The differential funding bill pass^d by the Legisla- 
ture calls for cost variations to be expressed in terms of 
specified full-time equivalent students, A full-time equiv- 
alent student, according to the bill, is to be defined as 
not less than ^10 student contact hours. In other words, a 
ten per cent absence rate in a 900 hour course. 

In many vocational education courses attendance is 
not comparable to the general academic program. Students 
may be beyond the compulsory attendance age, many will al- 
ready be employed, and arbitrary class completion dates will 
not be applicable to all students. 

Form 1 provides for the computation of cost per 
full-time equivalent student. To provide the basic 
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attendance data for this computation, “an 'hourly class atten- 
dance record such as that shown in Exhibit 5 must be main- 
tained accurately® 



Summary 

The procedures described and the forms presented pro- 
vide a means to direct cost analysis for vocational technical 
schools® While these are admittedly crude, stop-gap tools, 
results can be obtained if a school’s administration takes 
the extra effort necessary® More sophisticated methods are 
years away for most of our school districts® 



ANNEX A 



The following co.mi)le ted. forms illustrate the applica- 
tion of the suggested cost analysis to the auto mechanics 
course of an area vocational technical center o As indicated 
on Form 1, data were secured from review of the internal 
funds records, purchase order files were analyzed, and data 
were obtained from attendance records o 

These efforts, however, did not result in an actual 
cost analysis. Two important factors were not measuredo 
Utilities are supplied through a combined billing to two 
schools on adjoining campuses. Rather than request an 
electrical engineering survey, an estimate based on bill- 
ings for an auto mechanics course at another school was 
used. More:' importantly , fictitious amounts were inserted 
in the depreciation computation, since these amounts are not 
currently available, A physical inventory is scheduled and 
this data will soon be ready. 

Although the completed forms are not valid for the 
stated reasons, the data gathering exercise verified the 
approach suggested. 
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Form 2 VOCATIONAL TECHN’ICiVL SCHOOL 

CAPIT-fVL ITEMS SUMI-IVRY 
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ANNEX C 



GUIDE TO APPROPRIATE EQUIPMENT LIFETIMES 



Suggested List of Machines 



No. 



Description 



Est . 
Cost 



I 

I 

I 

1 



1 

2 



I 

I 

I 



I 

I 



2 

I 

I 



1 . 

I 

I 

I 

7 



Aligning station, front end, complete 
Aiming machine, head light 
Lathe, for turning starter and 
generator armatures^ 

Compressor, air, 5 h»p,, 26 cuo ft. 
displacement capacity, operating 
pressure 150 psi» 

Arbor Press, hydraulic, 25“ton cap.* 
Chargers, battery, selenium rectifier 
type, complete with automatic 
charge control* 

Grinder, brake lining 
Latlie, brake drum, with brake drum 
micrometer* 

Relining machine, brake, compl.ete 
with combination reviter and 
grinder* 

Drill press, chuck capacity 1/2"* 
Honing machine, electric, complete 
with attachments for honing up 
to 25/8" loD. hone* 

Meters, generator and regulator 
testing* 

Lathe, bench type, 9" swing, back 
geared with \ h.p, motor* 
Distributor tester, portable type 
complete for static and dynamic 
tests* 

Tester, motor analyzer, complete 
with accessories* 

Cleaner and tester, spark plug 
Refacer, valve, complete 
Grinder, valve seat, complete* 
Benches, work-metal 6’ x 30" 



$3,250.00 

17.50 

120.00 



985.00 

325.00 



390.00 

255.00 

875.00 



200.00 

450,00 



1,129.00 

240.00 

550.00 



735.00 

1,360.00 

67.00 

537.00 

247.00 

630.00 



Est. 
Yrs. 
of Use 

12 

6 

12 



12 

12 



12 

12 



12 

12 



12 

3 

12 



6 

6 

6 

12 

12 

12 
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No, 



Description 

1 Dispensers hydraulic brake fluid, 
with controls for pressurizing 
sy stem“‘' 

1 Charging station, complete with 

pump for charging air conditioners* 

1 Jig, aligning, connecting rod 

1 Bonder and remover, brake lining 

1 Welding unit, oxyacetylene , complete 

with hand truck, pressure regulators 
25’ of hose, welding torch and 8 
tips, cutting attachment, welding 
goggles, and igniter* 

4 Extinguisher 5 fire, approved by 

local code 

2 Cabinets, steel, 36” x 18” x 72" 

10 Lockers, personnel, steel, double 

compartment, 6’ high, 18" deep, 

2’ long 

1 Hoists, chain, 3“=*ton capacity, 

complete with overhead monorail 
system 

1 Cleaner, steam. 

1 Degreaser, complete with drum, 

filter, and circulating pump 
4 Jacks, hydraialic, floor 

1 Jack, transmission, mechanical 

1 Ammeter, 30 ampere capacity, fused 

to protect movement* 

12 Voltmeters, l6-=volt scale, fused 

to protect movement* 

12 Stands, automobile, 2"ton capacity* 

2 Stands, engine rebuilding, supported 

to swing through 36 0^ * 

1 Tester, coil and capacitor* 

2 Indicators, dial 

1 Gauge, compression 

1 Dispenser, chassis grease* 

1 Dispenser, differential grease* 

1 Desk, instructor’s 30" x 60" top, 

5 drawers 

2 Cabinets, file, 4™drawer, legal size 

1 Chair, office 

1 Table, demonstration 30" x 62" top 

20 Chairs, folding tablet arm 





257 


Cost 


Use 



60»00 


6 


198 « 00 


6 


150»00 


12 


42,00 


12 



175.00 


3 


200,00 


12 


300.00 


12 



400,00 


12 


370,00 


12 


584,00 


6 


240.00 


9 


740.00 


3 


185,00 


6 


22.00 


3 


22.00 


3 


180.00 


6 


240.00 


12 


130.00 


3 


45.00 


3 


15.00 


6 


185.00 


6 


75.00 


6 


120.00 


12 


140.00 


12 


60.00 


12 


60.00 


12 


280,00 


12 
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No. 


Description 


Cost 


Use 


1 


Projector, motion picture, 16mm« 
sound 


280.00 


9 


1 


Projector, still, for slides 


135.00 


9 


1 


Projector, overhead 


120,00 


9 


1 


Screen, movie, 6’ x 8’ size 


56.00 


6 


1 


Stand, tripod, for showing charts 


27,00 


6 


20 


Chests, mechanics’, 6“drawer, with 
top opening 


700.00 


12 


20 


Cabinets, roller, with 3 drawers and 
storage compartment heavy duty 
casters, cylinder lock 


900.00 


12 



Suggested List of Tools (Inventory Items) 



Leak detector 6 
Voltmeters 3 
Pullers, bearing and gear 6 
Tool kit, carburetor 6 
Tap and die set 6 
Gauge, brake shoe and drum 6 
Micrometer 12 
Metric 'wrench set 3 
Drills, portable, electric, V’* 3 
Drills, portable, electric, 6 
Lights, timing 3 
Individual hand tool sets (to be checked out) 3 



^Portable machine s» 

Lifetime estimates provided by Equipment Consultant, MOT, 
Florida Department of Education. Equipment list adapted from 
Automotive Mechanic. Entry. A Suggested Guide for a Training 
Course , Manpower Development and Training Program, Office of 
Education, HEW» 
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REFERENCES 



1. Kraft, Richard H» P, Cost/Effectiveness Analysis of 

Vocational. Technical Education Programs , Tallahassee, 
Florida: Florida Department of Education, 1969 • 

2o Crowe, Eugene Bo, and Delmas D. Ray. "Planning- 

Programming-Budgeting System." Economic Leaflets , 
XXVII (May, 1969) « 

3, UaS., Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service 

Publication 311, Regulations Relating to Deprecia - 
tion, Treasury Decision No. 618^ Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, p. 13 (also see Publication 534, 
Depreciation, Investment Credit Amortization , 
Depletion , 1969) « 

4o Wixon, Rufus. Ed. Accountants* Handbook . Fourth 
Edition. New York: Ronald Press, I 96 I. 

5. Data supplied by the Florida Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education. 
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o 



GOAL 5 



To evaluate the employment opportunities within the 
State and the vocational education services provided to meet 
those opportunities. 



APPENDIX A. Regional and Area Manpower Needs and 

Vocational Education 262 

by Richard H, P, Kraft 

APPENDIX B. Program Utilization in Manpower Demand 

Satisfaction . • , , 351 

by Lawrence Weisman 

APPENDIX C. Management Information System for 

Vocational-Technical and Adult 

Education in Florida 365 

by Richard D, Pate 



REGIONAL AND AREA MANPOWER NEEDS 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



by 

Richard H, P. Kraft 

Relating regional and area manpower needs and voca- 
tional education requires an investigation in depth into 
current educational and economic thought « Following is a 
treatment of manpower needs as they exist in the United 
States and an intensive appraisal of economics and voca- 
tional education in Florida » 

The Occupational Education Equation 

Normally, the educator states educational objec- 
tives in terms of the individuals served. The occupational 
education equation, shown in Figure 1, takes a different 
perspective and states the objective in terms of an expand- 
ing national economy e Briefly stated, if we regard the 
three processes by which occupational skills are developed 
as a total system, then the primary objective of the system 
is to convert undeveloped manpower resources to skilled man- 
power resources in both number and kind so that there is a 
balance between output and the skilled manpower requirements 
in the region served. The objective is an ideal one. In 
practice, it will never be realized perfectly. It would 
mean that for every person with a. newly developed occupa- 
tional skill, there would be an available job, and for 
every available job requiring such a. person, there would be 
a qualified applicant o 
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In an expanding economy, where the growth emphasis 
is on skilled manpower resources, there are three major 
sources of ineffectiveness in the system diagrammed in Fig- 
ure 1® These arei 

1® the failure to increase the numbers of unde- 
veloped manpower resources enrolled in the public and pri- 
vate occupational skill development programs to match the 
increased numbers of required skilled manpower® If there is 
no input growth, there can be no output growth of a sustained 
nature® Not only will the economy suffer the consequences, 
but so will the individuals who remain in the status of un- 
developed or underdeveloped manpower resource® 

2o the possibility of low holding power. The more 
individuals who leave such programs as dropouts rather than 
completers, the less likely will the system meet the skilled 
manpower requirements, and the more ineffective and ineffi- 
cient will be the system® Moreover, unless they get back 
into the system for another try, the dropouts will remain a 
costly core of undeveloped or underdeveloped manpower re- 
source, the first to fall prey to economic downturns or 
technological change. 

3 ® the problem, of not placing graduates into the 
fields fo.r which trained® The greater the percentage of 
graduates who fail to enter the occupational field for which 
trained, the more ineffective and inefficient is the system. 
This is detrimental to the economy requirements for skilled 
manpower, and it is also detrimental to the individual® Re- 
cent evidence shows that those who enter the field for which 
trained experience higher ea.:rnings, greater job satisfaction, 
greater employment security , and grea.ter earnings increases . 
Thus, maximum placement of graduates works to the advantage 
of individuals as well as the economy® 

To summarize, three major objectives of public occu- 
pational education must be: 
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1,0 Expanded enrollments to meet the expanding needs for 
skilled manpower o 

2o Continual improvement in holding power to control out- 
put of skilled manpower^ 

3o Continuous improvement in placement of graduates into 
the occupational field studied. 

Ma,npowe.r Needs On A Nationa.l Scale 

Business and industry will undergo unprecedented 
growth in almost all areas of manufacturing and technology. 
Data from the Bureau, of Statistics, U.So Government of Labor, 
predict increases in various manufacturing and service areas 
including chemical, rubber, plastics, electric power, instru- 
ments, and electrical appliances. 

Resident Labor Force 



The resident labor force of the United States is ex- 
pected, to increase by fifteen million persons through 1970, 
and again by a, similar amount from 1970 to 19^0, rising to 
just over one hundred million by 1980. This projected 
growth will vary considerably by geographic loca,tion. Re- 
gional variations a, re attributable in l,a,rge part to the ex- 
pected continuation of differences In economic opportunity 
which affect the flow of population. 

/ 

The Pres ent . D eca.de 

Between I.960 and 1970, the U.S. la,ijor force is ex- 
pected, to grow by 22 per cent from 69® 9 million to B 5-3 
milliono This increase of 13 ok million persons is very 
likely to be unevenly distributed both by region and age for 
two reasons; (1) the continuation of past economic advan- 
tages of some regions, and (2) the rapid increase in the 
number of young persons of working age. 
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Future Decades 

Figure 4 illustrates the projected increase in the 
population and work force through 19^0 for the U«S. An 
examination of the labor force figures for the 14-24 years 
age group shows an overall increase of 66 *0 per cent through 
1970, and an increase of 1^»6 per cent through I9BO0 This 
represents an increase from 12,009,000 in i960 to 23,652,000 
persons in 1980 for the resident labor forces This sub- 
stantiates earlier reported predictions by the Department 
of Labor o 

The non-white labor force increase probably is the 
most impressive on this table o In the 14-24 age group we 
see an increase from 1,311,000 in i960 to 3,335,000 in 198O, 
an average increase of 77 per cent per decade. 

Thousands of young workers will be entering the 
labor force over the next twelve years. Will any of these 
youngsters have the same opportunities for employment? It 
is not likely. Academic achievement and skill training will 
be prerequisites needed to secure employment in the booming 
seventies . 

Growth Potential. 

A recent Bu.reau of Labor Statistics report, "America's 
Industrial Manpower Requirements, I964-I965," disclosed that 
manpower requirements in manufacture, support, and technical 
services are expected to increase by more than 75 per cent 
over the 1963-1965 period, rising from 845,000 technicians 
employed in 1963 to nearly 1,500,000 required in 1975 (see 
Figure 7) ° This projection is based on several assumptions, 
namely, high levels of economic growth, a continuation of 
scientific and technological advances, continued increases 
in the complexity of industrial products and processes, and 
an increased growth of research and development expenditures. 
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AGE GROUPS 


15-19 


20-24 


24-34 


35-44 


45-54 


1965 


16,9 


13,6 


22.3 


24.5 


22,1 


1966 


18,9 


17.1 


25.2 


22.9 


23.4 


1975 


20„5 


19.1 


31.1 


22.5 


23,5 


Percent of 


+21% 


+40% 


+40% 


-9% 


+7% 



100 - 
90 - 
30 - 
70 - 
60 - 
50 - 




Figure 2 » “-Population Projection to 1975. 
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MILLIONS 




Figure 3,— Population 
Projections 
to 2000 




Figure 4.— -Estimated Percent Increase in Requirements for 
Technicians by Broad Industry Groups, 1963-75 
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TABLE 1 

LABOR FORCE (EXCLUDING ARMED FORCES OVERSEAS) BY AGE AND 
COLOR, UNITED STATES, 1960 AND PROJECTED 1970 & 1980 



Color and Age 



Labor Force 



a 



Percent Change 







I960’’ 


1970 


1980 


1960-70 


1970-80 




All 


Classes Total, United States 




14 


Yrs , and over 


69,877 


85,257 


100,670 


22,0 


18.1 


14 


to 24 years 


12,009 


19,934 


23,652 


66.0 


18.6 


25 


to 24 years 


45,573 


50,472 


60,062 


10,7 


19.0 


55 


Yrs . and over 


12,295 


14,582 


16,956 


20.8 


14,2 



Nonwhite Total, United States 



14 


Yrs , and over 


7,399 


9,671 


12,219 


30.7 


26.3 


14 


to 24 years 


1,311 


2,493 


3,335 


90.2 


33.8 


25 


to 54 years 


5,008 


5,837 


7,337 


16.6 


25.7 


55 


years and over 


1,080 


1,341 


1,547 


24.2 


15.4 



^Annual average, 
’’April 
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TABLE 2 

PERCENT INCREASE IN PROJECTED LABOR FORCE OF STATES, 





1960-70 AND 


1970-80, 


IN RANK ORDER 








1960-70 




1970-80 




Rank 




% 




7.. 


Order 


State 


Inc . 


State 


Inc. 


1 


Nevada 


71.6 


Arizona 


36.3 


2 


Arizona 


57.2 


New Mexico 


35.6 


3 


Utah 


44.8 


Florida 


33.5 


4 


Florida 


41.6 


Utah 


29.2 


5 


California 


38.7 


California 


27.8 


6 


Colorado 


37.1 


Colorado 


24.5 


7 


New Mexico 


32.1 


Louisiana 


24.4 


8 


Maryland 


28.5 


Delaware 


22.7 


9 


Idaho 


27.1 


Idaho 


21.4 


10 


Georgia 


26.9 


Texas 


20.8 


11 


Arkansas 


26.1 


Maryland 


20.4 


12 


Delaware 


26.0 


Minnesota 


19.2 


13 


Mississippi 


25.9 


Indiana 


19.1 


14 


Louisiana 


25.9 


Wyoming 


19.1 


15 


Virginia 


25.8 


Alabama 


19.1 


16 


Texas 


25.2 


Washington 


19.0 


17 


Hawaii 


24.4 


Wisconsin 


18.8 


18 


South Carolina 


23.7 


New Hampshire 


18.5 


19 


Tennessee 


23.1 


Alaska 


18.5 


20 


Connecticut 


22.7 


Ohio 


18.2 


21 


Alabama 


22.7 


Virginia 


18.1 


22 


Wyoming 


22.4 


Mississippi 


18.0 


23 


New Hampshire 


22.3 


Michigan 


18.0 


24 


North Carolina 


22.2 


Distr. of Columbia 


17.4 


25 


New Jersey 


22.0 


Montana 


17.2 


26 


Washington 


21.6 


Vermont 


17.0 


27 


Montana 


21.4 


New Jersey 


16.8 


28 


Oregon 


20.7 


Connecticut 


16.8 


29 


Vermont 


20.5 


Illinois 


16.3 


30 


Ohio 


19.8 


Arkansas 


16.3 


31 


Indiana 


19.6 


Kentucky 


16.0 


32 


Oklahoma 


19.0 


Georgia 


15.8 


33 


Wisconsin 


18.9 


Tennessee 


15.0 


34 


South Dakota 


18.8 


Oregon 


14.7 


35 


Minnesota 


18.4 


South Carolina 


14.6 


36 


Michigan 


18.1 


Oklahoma 


14.1 


37 


Kentucky 


17.8 


North Carolina 


14.0 


38 


Nebraska 


17.2 


Kansas 


14.0 


39 


North Dakota 


16.6 


Iowa 


13.8 


40 


New York 


16.1 


North Dakota 


13.7 


41 


Kansas 


15.6 


Massachusetts 


13.5 


42 


Massachusetts 


14.3 


Maine 


13.4 


43 


Alaska 


14.3 


Missouri 


13.4 


44 


Illinois 


14.2 


South Dakota 


13.2 


45 


West Virginia 


14.1 


Nebraska 


12.6 


46 


Iowa 


12.7 


Hawaii 


12.6 


47 


Maine 


11.5 


Nevada 


11.2 


48 


Pennsylvania 


11.2 


Pennsylvania 


10.9 


49 


Rhode Island 


10.2 


New York 


10.4 


50 


Missouri 


9.8 


West Virginia 


8.9 


51 


District of Col. 


9.4 


Rhode Island 


7.4 




U.S. Avg. 22.0 



U.S. Avg. 18.1 
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POPULATION AND LABOR FORCE (EXCLUDING ARMED FORCES OVERSEAS),' 
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The Expanding Industrial 
Technology 

The day-to-day technical and scientific advancements 
and the broadening scope of all industry and services neces- 
sitates the existence of a labor force that can support in- 
dustry’s goals® Trained men or women are in demand right 
now® Some can even na.me their own wages® 

Regional and Area Needs for Vocational-Technical 
Education in Florida; An Appraisal 

The Economics of Area Development 

In recent years an aggregative approach has been 
taken to many questions in economics, especially because 
statisticians have made commonplace such aggregative mea- 
sures as state income, and state total employment and un- 
employment® It has always been recognized, however, that 
this overall view must be supplemented heavily by detailed 
examination of component items if it is not to be mislead- 
ing for some types of problems. Analysis of the economics 
of geographic areas smaller than the state is becoming in- 
creasingly recognized as being of importance. While an en- 
tire state is a useful entity for many economic purposes — 
especially where its boundaries are strictly relevant to 
actions such as taxation and expenditure by the state 
government — -a state invariably encompasses sub-areas of 
great diversity from the point of view of most of the impor- 
tant educational and economic variables. 

For purposes of analysis, the state was subdivided 
into five sectors: 
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Sector 1: Southwest Florida 

Counties comprising Southwest Florida: 

Lee, Pinellas, Hernando, Sumter, Manatee, Hardee, DeSoto, 
Hillsborough, Pasco, Citrus, Polk, Sarasota, Highlands, and 
Charlotte « 

Sector II: Southeast Florida 

Counties comprising Southeast Florida: 

Dade, Palm Beach, Collier, Glades, Martin, Indian River, 
Broward, Monroe, Hendry, Okeechobee, and St® Lucie 

Sector III: Central Florida 

Counties comprising Central Florida: 

Orange, Brevard, Lake, Volusia, Seminole, Osceola, Marion, 
and Flagler. 

Sector IV: Northeast Florida 

Counties comprising Northeast Florida: 

Duval, St. Johns, Putnam, Bradford, Baker, Gilchrist, Dixie, 
Suwannee, Nassau, Clay, Alachua, Union, Columbia, Levy, 
Lafayette, and Hamilton. 

Sector V: Northwest Florida 

Counties comprising Northwest Florida: 

Leon, Madison, Wakulla, Liberty, Gulf, Jackson, Santa Rosa, 
Walton, Washington, Taylor, Jefferson, Gadsden, Franklin, 
Ciilhoun, Escambia, Okaloosa, Holmes, and Bay. 

This is a somewhat arbitrary division, but any other pattern 
would demonstrate much the same thing. The basis of organi- 
zation was groups of counties clustered around centers of 
population® In most instances the counties on the periphery 
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of the sectors do not have unusually large populations and 
hence the shifting of these to or from given sectors would 
not significantly alter the conclusions. 

For analytical purposes, and especially for educa- 
tional forecasting, it is mandatory to distinguish between 
"developed” and "underdeveloped" counties. An examination 
of statistics related to population, employment, education, 
and income show quite a sharp difference between counties 
that are doing well and those that are not. At the same 
time, it is important not to equate "industrialization" and 
"development" because it is possible to make great economic 
progress through improved agriculture, expansion of live- 
stock production, mining, wholesaling, and service activi- 
ties . 

Economic development in Florida as a whole has been 
impressive, especially in the Southern and Central portions. 
Th^ population increase of more than three million from 1950 
to 1969 has stimulated, and in turn has been stimulated by, 
this development. More than most states, however, Florida 
has areas with extremely diverse economic resources, both 
human and material. In addition, the proximity to markets 
and the types of markets show unusual diversity. Because of 
these forces on the demand and costs sides — both of which 
have been influenced strongly by the federal and state gov- 
ernments— striking contrasts in economic development appear 
throughout the state. Consequently, diverse educational 
policy measures may be appropriate in the different areas of 
the state. 

Now the largest of the twelve southeastern states , 
Florida has a population of 6.3 million — the ninth largest 
of all the states of the Union, It is the fastest growing 
of every state except sparsely populated Arizona. Florida's 
current population position compares with a rank of 27th in 
1940, 16th in 1950, and tenth in I960, This tremendous 
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surge in population is being matched by the economic factors 
upon which its citizens depend. Projections in some segments 
of these factors indicate growth of 600 to 900 per cent in 
the next ten years. However, an analysis of the: economic 
activity in Florida shows that all parts of the state are 
not growing at the same rate. A similar situation is noted 
with respect to public school, college, and university en- 
rollments. 



Florida’s Growth Today and Tomorrow 

Population 

If present growth trends continue with only slight 
changes, Florida’s population will reach B, 499, 000 by 197^. 
This is an increase of 2,2SB,000 persons or 36.9 per cent. 
Three main factors will account for this increase in popu- 
lation: (1) new family formations; (2) new residents moving 

into the state; and (3) a lower death rate. All sections of 
the state are growing faster than the national average, and 
all will share in the growth anticipated in the coming de- 
cade. Here is how they will rank: 



Per Cent Change 



Sector 196 ^- 7 ^ 

Central Florida 36.9 
Southeast Florida 66.7 
Southwest Florida 35*9 
Northeast Florida 22.6 
Northwest Florida 19 • 7 



Although central Florida will show the most dramatic 
growth of any area of the state in the coming decade — a gain 
of 66.7 per cent— southeast Florida will remain the most 
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populous with a total anticipated 197^ population of 
2, 949 >000. Next in rank will be the Southwest section, with 
a total I97S population of 2,152,000. Growth in Middle 
Florida and South Florida was particular significant in the 
1950* s, each having doubled in urban population. In the 60*s 
population growth continued at a high but decreasing rate in 
these two areas. Most of this growth is attributed to rapid 
development in the East sub-regions. At the same time. North 
Florida continued . to increase at a slower rate. 

For the period 1970 to 1975, pro jbcted population 
growth indicates a significant increase for Middle Florida 
while South Florida is expected to grow at a rate comparable 
to that in the 1960*s. North Florida is expected to con- 
tinue its low, steady rate of increase. 

Florida will continue to experience high levels of 
net migration— ^t he influx of new residents — during the com- 
ing decade. These newcomers will be drawn by the wide range 
of natural advantages that Florida offers, principally cli- 
mate, plus another rarely noted resource, space, which is 
becoming increasingly important. As the northeastern and 
midwestern states become more and more crowded, Florida, 
with its undeveloped land areas , looks increasingly attrac- 
tive . 

Other major causes of in-migration to Florida are 
retirement, tourism, employment, and political asylum. These 
are partially a function of the State’s location, natural 
resources, and economic structure. Demographic and economic 
factors are interrelated, such that the high rate of in- 
migration is causally associated with levels of industrial 
growth, expansion of tourist and banking facilities, and the 
growth of the service sector of the economy. 

In an interesting sort of chain reaction, Florida’s 
booming population growth will act as a stimulus to even 
more regional growth in the years ahead. By 19^^, forecasters 
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see Florida with a population of more than eleven million 
people, Georgia with more than six million, Alabama nearly 
five million, North Carolina close to six million, a]id South 
Carolina with nearly three and one-half million , 

Of importance in a review of state population growth 
is the distinction between the gains that come from the 
natural increase of the state's resident population, and the 
gains that come from net migration, that is, from the inter- 
state movement of population from one state to another® The 
reason for distinguishing these two sources of population 
growth is that states of rapid growth, such as Florida, 
achieve their high rates by adding large net migration gains 
to their natural increase® State planners should keep the 
following in mind; Florida's past and present growth has 
been the direct and immediate result of the attraction the 
state has for citizens of other states; the State's future 
growth will depend very largely on maintaining and expanding 
these attractive features; and there are other states which 
are growing rapidly because they are,- and will continue to 
be, highly attractive to the mobile citizen as well as to 
labor-intensive industry® 

The record of the past five years does not provide 
any assurance that manufacturing, for example, will, be an 

I 

adequate source of new employment opportunities and income 
which Florida needs for continued growth. Support for the 
State's future growth will be found in the area that has 
been responsible primarily for Florida's growth over the 
last two decades— the services area. The recognition of 
this finding has deep and far-reaching implications for edu- 
cational planning o 



Economic Overview 

Other changes are taking place within the five re- 
gions of the state. The central region, which is predicted 
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to show the fastest rate of population growth in the coming 
decade, is not expected to match that rate of growth in the 
category of personal income. The northwest section of the 

i 

state has the fastest rate of increase in personal income, 
and is expected to hold this lead through the next ten years. 
In every area of the state, personal income is on the rise; 
and in the next decade, the total personal income received 
by Floridians will more than double, increasing to $36.7 
billion by 197^ compared with $17. S billion in 1969* 

t 

In this same period, the per capita income of Florida 
residents also will climb sharply — -from $ 2,876 annually to 
$ 4 , 327 . The rate at which total personal income in Florida 
will increase during the next ten years — IO 6 per cent — is 
one of the highest rates of any state in the nation. 

Floridians now get a larger total amount of income 
from manufacturing than residents of any of the other south- 
eastern states, with the exception of Georgia and South 
Carolina. What is more important, however, is that the rate 
of increase in the amount of income from manufacturing is 
greater in Florida than in any of the other southeastern 
states; from 1959 to 1967> income from manufacturing in 
Florida more than doubled. 

Of the two big categories of personal income in 
Florida— retail and wholesale trade, and service trades and 
professions — the former is declining on a percentage basis 
while the latter is advancing. . Some comparative figures 
bear this out. In 1959 > these two categories accounted for 
almost 39 per cent of the state’s total production income, 
that is, earned income. The amounts were 23.2 per cent for 
wholesale and retail trade, and 15.6 per cent for the ser- 
vice trades. By 1967> the percentage of income received by 
Floridians from wholesale and retail trade has declined to 
20.6 per cent, while that from the service trades had in- 
creased to 19 per cent. 
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Value added by manufacturing, incidentally, is re- 
garded as a much better indicator of manufacturing activity 
than total sales by manufacturing plants. This is because 
total sales do hbt "reflect the amount of work actually done. 
For example, in a plant where the main work is assembling 
components, the value of raw materials and supplies may 
equal as much as 90 per cent of the sale of that plant. In 
another plant, the cost of raw materials and supplies may 
be equal to only 20 per cent of sales, or even less. Ob- 
viously, the economic impact on an area of the second plant 
will be greater. 

While Florida is not the leading southeastern state 
in the dollar volume of value added by manufacturing, it 
does rank at the top in one important category— the rate of 
growth in manufacturing. In the decade from 195^ to 196S, 
manufacturing activity in Florida rose from $1.4 billion to 
$3.7 billion — an increase of 165.7 per cent. 

Two regions of the state , the southeast and the 
southwest, shared first place in the dollar amount of value 
added by manufacturing in 196S. The total in each region 
was just over $1 billion. By 197^, however, the southeast 
region will have edged up to first place, with a total manu- 
facturing volume of $2.9 billion compared with the south- 
west’s $2.S billion. 

Based on rate of growth in manufacturing, the cen- 
tral re-gion will rank first by 197^, just as it did in 196S. 
Manufacturing in the central section of the state rose from 
$lSl million in 195^ to $750 million by I 96 S, an increase 
of 314.4 per cento The total for this region is expected to 
more than double in the coming ten years, reaching 2.5 bil- 
lion by I 97 S for a gain of 234.6 per cent. This phenomenal 
increase in manufacturing activity is due primarily to the 
location in the central region of a large number of space 
related industries. This has been spurred by the activity 
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at nearby Cape Kennedy. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that these industries are subject to the fortunes of the 
political arena rather than normal economic demand. There- 
fore, they are unreliable factors on which to base long 
range predictions. 

Ranking next after the central, region.in percentage 
growth of manufacturing activity is the southeast region, 
with a gain of 1^3° 5 per cent, followed by the southwest 
with 169*2 per cent, the northwest with 133.3 per cent, and 
the northeast region with a gain of 114.3 per cent. 

While not every section of the state will equal the 
percentage gains in manufacturing in the next ten years 
that it achieved in the last decade, the state as a whole 
will. Florida’s total volume in value added by manufactur- 
ing rose 165.7 per cent from 1959 to 1966, is expected to 
grow even faster (174. 7^) in the coming ten years, and by 
1976, in terms of dollars, Florida will be turning out man- 
ufactured goods valued at $10.3 billion compared with $3.7 
billion in 1966,and only $1.4 billion in 195^. 

Southwest Florida 



Southwest Florida will continue to maintain its posi- 
tion "as-a cen'ter of manufacturing in the state through the 
coming decade, registering an increase of nearly 170 per 
cent in manufacturing activity in this period. Manufactur- 
ing growth has been rapid and steady through this part of 
Florida. In 1956, the value added by manufacturing was $413 
million, by 1963, the total had risen to $671 million, and 
five years later had topped the billion-dollar mark. 

The gain in manufacturing in the period from 195^ 
to 1966 was nearly 152 per cent and even greater growth is 
seen in the coming ten years. The southwest will be turn- 
ing out manufactured products valued at $2.6 billion in 
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1979 > an increase of l69«2 per cent over the present rate. 
Only one section of Florida— the southeast— tops the south- 
west section in manufacturing activity. Together, these 
two areas account for more than half the' value of the 
state’s manufactured output, and both are growing as manu- 
facturing centers. The rate of growth in both these sec- 
tions, as a matter of fact, will exceed the state average 
of 150 per cent in the coming decade. 

Because of continued growth in all sectors of its 
economy, the southwestern section of the state will show 
some remarkable gains in personal income during the years 
ahead. In 1959 i total personal income amounted to $2,2 
billion; by 196$, the total had risen to $4»2 billion, a 
gain of $7»9 per cent. This increase, though sizable, will 
be exceeded by that projected for the coming decade when 
personal income should reach $$.6 billion by 197^ for an 
increase of 102.5 per cent. The change in the twenty-year 
period from 1959 to 197$ is 2$0,7 per cent. 

Per capita income in the southwest should rise and 
by 197 ^ reach $4,640 for a gain of 49 per cent. In the 
span from 1959 to 197^ > per capita incomes in the southwest 
are slated to double , 

Population in the southwest section of Florida has 
risen dramatically in the decade just ended and this growth 
rate is due to accelerate in the decade that lies ahead. 
According to recent research studies, the southwest section 
will have 2,1 million people by 197^, an increase of 35 per 
cent compared with its present population. 

Southeast Florida 



Although climate and its attendant phenomena, tour- 
ists, form the babkbane. o'f ' the .economy of southeast Florida, 
new economic forces are at work that will outweigh the 
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impact of tourism in the future. These forces will bring 
sharp changes in the southeast Florida business picture in 
the next ten years . 

Over the last few years, the service trades have 
been expanding steadily in southeast Florida at the expense 
of the wholesale-retail trade category. In 1959 > wholesale- 
retail trade was responsible for 25 . S per cent of the per- 
sonal income of workers compared with l8 per cent for the 
service trades. It is estimated that the service trades now 
account for $1.2 billion of the personal income of those in 
this region of the state and by 1979 will account for $2.5 
billion — an increase of 109 per cent. 

The value added by manufacturing in the southeast 
section last year was $1.04 billion, an increase of l 80 per 
cent from 195^. A projection of the value added figure for 
this section in 197^ is $2.95 billion, an increase of I 84 
per cent over the current rate. This will mean that this 
section of Florida will have the highest level of manufac- 
turing activity of any of the state’s five areas in 197^* 

The southwest will run a close second. 

I 

Central Florida 



While each of Florida’s five market areas is due for 
dynamic growth in the coming decade, the most dramatic 
changes will take place in the central section. The rate of 
change is greater here perhaps than anywhere else in the 
United States. In four major aspects of its economy — popu- 
lation, manufacturing activity, personal income, and re- 
ceipts for the service trades — the central section will top 
all other areas of the state in the next ten years in rate 
of growth. 

In population, the central section will grow by 66.7 
per cent compared with a state-wide average of 36.9 per cent. 
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Its output of manufactured goods will increase by 234*6 per 
cent, personal income by 149 per cent, and receipts from 
the service trades by 240 » 9 per cent. 

A number of factors lie behind the mushrooming 
growth of this section of the state and its bright prospects 
for the future. One is the fact that the recent successful 
moon flights from Cape Kennedy have given the space effort 
a needed impetus and since the space effort is concentrated 
largely in the central section of the state, space spending 
has a big impact on its economy® 

Manufacturing activity in the central section should 
more than double in the coming decade, but even so, the rate 
of increase will be below that of the last ten years. In 
195^, value added by manufacturing in the central section 
amounted to $l8l million. This had risen to $39^ million by 
1963 and to $750 million by 1968, for a ten-year rise of 
314*4 per cent® By 197^ > the value added by manufacturing 
in the area is expected to reach $2,5 billion — an increase 
of 234*6 per cent. 

It is estimated that by 1980, I6 per cent or 84>500 
of the projected 515,000 persons employed in the region will 
be working at industrial jobs. No other area of the state 
comes anywhere near matching the percentage rise in total 
personal income of the central section. The next-ranking 
area, the southeast, will have a gain of 291*3 per cent in 
personal income in the coming decade. The central section’s 
1968 total of $2.8 billion in personal income represented 
16 per cent of the state total of $ 17*8 billion that year. 

Northeast Florida 



A single metropolitan area — Jacksonville [Duval 
County]— dominates the economy of the northeast area, in 
contrast to some areas of the state that have two or three 
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cities of comparable size. Duval County comprises almost 63 
per cent of the northeast section of the state. 

Despite the presence of this large metropolitan area, 
the northeast section is next to last in population among 
the five regions in the state, ranking just ahead of the 
northwest section. And although its population will in- 
crease at a faster rate in the coming ten years than it has 
in the last ten, the northeast still will be fourth in the 
state in population in 197^ » since other areas also will be 
growing proportionately. In 1958, this section had a popu- 
lation of 712,000. This increased to 7$2,000 by 1963, and 
by 1968 was up to 823,000 for a gain of 15.6 per cent in the 
ten-year period. However, even this substantial gain should 
be exceeded by other areas in the next ten years, according 
to present projections. By 1978, the population of the 
northeast section will exceed one million — an increase of 
22.6 per cent. 

In 1958 , value added by manufacturing, i.e., manu- 
facturing activity, amounted to $258 million in the north- 
east section. By 1963 thishad increased to $383 million and 
by 1968 was up to $560 million, for a gain during the decade 
of 116.9 per cent. Manufacturing output in the area, mea- 
sured in dollars, will double again during the coming decade 
reaching $1.2 billion in 1978 for a gain of 114.3 per cent. 

Northwest Florida 



One category in which accelerated growth can be ex- 
pected in the northwest section is population. In the 
period from 1958 to 1968, its population rose from 582,000 
to 668,000, a gain of 14 .7 per cent. During the coming ten 
years, the area’s population is projected to rise to 800,000 
for an increase of nearly 20 per cent. The twenty-year 
growth rate, 1958 to 1978, will be 37.5 per cent. While 
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considerable, this rate of growth is below the average of 
the rest of the state which has grown 29.5 per. cer.t in popu- 
lation from 195S to 1968 and will grow 37 per cent in the 
coming decade o The state’s twenty-year growth rate is 77.3 
per cent* In addition, about 55 per cent of the region’s 
total population is located in three major counties in the 
northwest section of the state— Escambia, Leon, and Okaloosa. 

Manufacturing activity, which has increased sharply 
in the northwest section in the last ten years, is expected 
to grow even more rapidly in the next teno This also is a 
major reason for the substantial growth in the area’s popu- 
lation in the last decade. In 195^, value added by manu- 
facturing in the northwest section amounted to $187 million. 
Five years later this had risen to $25^ million, and by 1968 
stood at $360 million for a ten-year gain of 92.5 per cent. 
This sharp rise is due to continue in the ten years that 
lie ahead and by 197^» the northwest section will be turning 
out manufactured goods valued at $840 million. This will 
represent an increase of 133 ®3 per cent in the period from 

1968 to 197s. 

In total personal income from all sources, the north- 
west recorded $897 million in 1959 and just over $1 billion 
in 1963. By 1968, the total was up to $1.6 billion for a 
gain of 85.3 per cent during the decade. Further and more 
rapid growth in total personal income is forecast for the 
northwest section in the coming ten years and by 197^ » per- 
sonal income from services will exceed $3 billion, for a 
gain of 87.8 per cent during the ten-year period. The gain 
from I95S to I97S will be 248 per cent. 

During the decade ahead, per capita income in the 
northwest will continue to increase, reaching $3,820 by 
197s for a growth rate of 56.5 per cent. This, too, will 
exceed the state average of 46.7 per cent in that period, 
as well as the national average. In a twenty-year period 
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(195d to 197^), the rate of increase in per capita income 
will be 152«9 per cent. This is well ahead of all the other 
areas of Florida o 

Summary 

Entering into the productivity estimate, one con- 
sideration with important implications for education is that 
several of the most rapidly growing sectors of Florida’s eco- 
nomy, e.go, the service sector, are characterized by slow 
growth in productivity. Another consideration is that agri- 
culture is becoming a rapidly diminishing share of total 
economic activity in Florida. The agricultural sector has 
been dominated by high rates of productivity increase which 
have served to pull up the state’s average productivity. 

These sharp changes in Florida’s economy will be 
accompanied by important shifts in the sources of income of 
its residents. As the state’s economy comes of age, the 
proportion of income Floridians receive from some categories— 
notably agriculture and construction— will decline, while 
bthers — the service trades— will rise. 

The Role of Vocational-Technical Education 
in Florida’s Economic development 



Populationt Manpower Develop - 
ment and School Enrollments 

The purpose of this section will be to prove one 
area of influence, namely, the impact of public vocational- 
technical education on Florida’s economy. Although em- 
phasis will be on the economic aspects only, it is not 
intended to imply that it is the only or most important 
contribution of education and training to society. To 
achieve the general purpose indicated, the public post- 
secondary vocational-technical school segment of Florida — 
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Junior colleges and area vocational-technical centers— will 
be examined as : 

le Formally organized units to which the people of Florida 
allocate specific economic resources to attain certain 
objectives » 

2 6 Contributors to the stream of income and purchasing 
power within the state® 

3® A means of increasing the state's supply of capital 

which can be used to encourage further economic growth 
in Florida by raising the productive skills character- 
istic of an educated populate as well as by minimizing 
the social costs and ills of ignorance and poverty. 

In order to verify past trends and potential educa- 
tional requirements for the active and inactive population, 
the data on educational attainment were examined. There is 
a certain circularity of "feed back" between present and pro- 
jected educational attainments® This examination of the ed- 
ucational attainment levels of Florida's population, present 
vs® future, provides information as to what minimal "output" 
or effort of the educational system is required to meet the 
needs of this continuous upgrading of the educational pro- 
cess ® 

The overall bearing of recent manpower projections 
is to suggest that, whatever the particular combinations of 
priorities the State adopts in the next ten years, planning 
for manpower needs in the 19^0 's must reckon with the im- 
pact of pursuit of our priorities as a dynamic influence for 
manpower requirements ® The growth in demand in the next ten 
years for engineers and technicians, or for physicians, 
nurses, and hospital attendants, for example, is very likely 
to reflect the vigor with which Florida pursues its goals. 
Increasing the supply of manpower in these areas can be ex- 
pected to involve a massive expansion in facilities and en- 
rollments in vocational-technical education® 
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The largest percentage increases in enrollments and 
degrees in vocational fields are expected in area vocational- 
technical schools* However, some of the most rapid growth 
in manpower needs for Florida in the next decade is likely 
to take place in the new technical occupations, i*e., in 
fields such as electrical and electronic technicians, pro- 
grammers, or for medical and dental technicians* 

Preparation for these rapidly expanding new occupa- 
tions can be expected to involve a shift in emphasis in vo- 
cational education from non-theoretical skill training 
offered in area vocational-technical schools to two-year 
post-high-school institutions offering programs combining 
basic education with technical studies* 

The full-time-equivalent student enrollment in 
county-based post-high-school occupational education pro- 
grams increased by slightly more than 60 per cent in the 
six-year period 1963-64 through 1969 - 70 , as shown in Table 4 * 

TABLE 4 

POST-HIGH-SCHOOL FTE STUDENT ENROLLMENTS^ IN 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION FOR COUNTY-BASED AND 
COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE PROGRAMS 



Year 


County-Based 

Programs 


Community 
Junior Colleges 


Total 




FTE . 


. ^ 


FTE 




’.FTE 


. ^ 


1963-64 


9,612 


78,2 


2 , 6 E 4 


21,8 


12,296 


100.0 


1969-70 


15,510 


44«3 


19,508 


55.7 


35,018 


100.0 


1979-80 


33,534 


41.7 


46,923 


58.3 


80,457 


100.0 



^Figures for 1963-64 and 1969-70 are actual; figures 
for 1979-^0 are projected. 
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The county-based share of the total occupational enrollment 
decreased from more than three-fourths to less than, one-half 
During this same period, occupational enrollments in. the com- 
munity junior colleges increased more than six times from a 
relative share of less than one-fourth to more than one-half. 

Projections for such occupational enrollments to 
1979-^0 have been prepared by the division of vocational ed- 
ucation and the division of community colleges of the Florida 
Department of Education. Such projections as shown in the 
table, indicate the increase in total occupational enroll- 
ments more than doubled with the community junior colleges 
accounting for an even greater percentage of the total. 

Much of the increase in manpower needs, especially 
in urban areas, stemming from the interrelated forces of 
economic growth and pursuit of the state’s goals in the next 
decade will represent requirements for blue collar and ser- 
vice workers, and for white collar employees in occupations 
for which college attendance is not necessarily the prerequi- 
site . 

Somehow, the system of vocational training and tech- 
nical education must provide a continuous educational spec- 
trum to match the continuous occupational spectrum. For 
example, in many engineering colleges a trend has developed 
in which extreme specialization is avoided since many of 
these colleges regard the vast array of jobs at the technical 
level as consisting of clusters of jobs. Curricula in these 
institutions are usually planned for one or more of those 
clusters. Also, in intermediate technical education, sur- 
veys have found technical jobs which range across a wide 
spectrum; those jobs where technicians work at a highly 
sophisticated level in research; and those occupations de- 
manding a great deal of manipulative skill and ingenuity 
with tools and equipment, but only a. modest background in 
science, mathematics, and engineering theory. 
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The important point of this finding is that there 
are all kinds of technical jobs between these extremes. The 
gap between the professions and skilled trades cannot be 
filled by one kind or level of qualified personnel. It is 
at this point that many educational planners and junior col- 
lege administrators in charge of curriculum commit a grave 
error. In their determination to be "academically respect- 
able," they plan programs only for engineering technicians, 
raising the level to a point where it barely differs from 
that of an engineering program in a college of engineering. 
Many administrators tend to defend this curriculum by argu- 
ing that the public image of American technical education 
is one in which occupational training hardly belongs to the 

I 

educational world at all. It is seen, instead, as a minor 

1 

ancillary of the world of industry. 

Regarding occupational and educational relationships, 
three points should be stressed: 

First, if the educational planner-administrator 
wants to adjust the curricula in response to technological 
changes, planning strategies and activities not only must 
throw new light on the efficiency of firms with regard to 
their personnel policies, but also must take a comprehen- 
sive look at educational qualifications, the cost of educa- 
tion, and the problem of poor utilization of educated labor 
in various segments of industry. 

Secondly, to be realistic, educational planning 
which involves the use of detailed occupational and educa- 
tional data must review its outdated approach in terms of 
rigid educational requirements for technical occupations. 
Research shows, for example, that in engineering, jobs no sin- 
gle educational qualification or educational "avenue" stands 
out as the "optimum" education for that particular occupa- 
tion. 

Finally, the administrator in charge of curriculum 
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revisions must realize that firms invest ih. their educated 
labor in much the same way as in their physical capital. 
Inquiries showed that large, manufacturing firms in Florida, 
for instance, plan the use of highly qualified personnel 
overtime in the same way as they plan the use of capital. 
These companies have recognized that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to predict the rate of progress of automation and 
the accompanying changes in skill input. Within the frame- 
work of what sometimes is called "active labor planning" 
these firms already have worked out plans to predict the 
employment at various skill levels that will be required in 
the future . 

Confronted with sometimes conflicting calculations 
regarding the future occupational structure of the labor 
force, the educational planner-administrator will have to 
solve the problem of translating the labor requirements by 
occupational categories into requirements by educational 
qualification. Undoubtedly, this constitutes a major dif- 
ficulty since there seems to be no stable relationship be- 
tween the occupation a person has and the schooling he has 
received. 

As the more rapid pace of industrial development 
since 19^0 continues and possibly accelerates in the 1970* s, 
the federally aided programs can be expected to play an in- 
creasingly important role. They can be especially signifi- 
cant in increasing and upgrading employment opportunities 
for non-whites in urban areas. 

Data indicate that although employment is growing 
faster than population throughout Florida, the relative 
rates of increase for development activities in North 
Florida and South Florida are greater than that for Middle 
Florida. This phenomenon probably is due to an earlier 
start in regional planning for the Middle Florida region 
than for North and South Florida.. 
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Data pn the relative distribution of this growth 
among the functional categories is not readily available. 

It is logical to anticipate that growth will be greatest in 
areas which are already large , but rates of growth are 
likely to be higher for those functions which presently are 
not being performed adequately. According to this rationale, 
it is likely that employment growth in absolute numbers will 
be most significant in the transportation category but that 
rates of emplojrment growth will be relatively high in the 
areas of mental health, welfare, protection, community plan- 
ning, and conservation o 

A population projection prepared with the assistance 
of the Bureau of the Census predicted that the 1975 Florida 
population would be 7,552,000 or 52.5 per cent higher than 
in i960. This projection estimates that the Florida school 
age population will increase by 52.3 per cent or at almost 
the same rate as the population as a whole. The public ele- 
mentary and secondary school age group can be defined as 
those between the ages of five and seventeen. This should 
not obscure the fact that the secondary school age group 
(ages 14 - 17) will grow at a faster rate (79*9^) than the 
population as a whole during the present decade. This same 
source predicted public school enrollments in Florida of 
from 1,504,600 to 1,652,062 by 1969-70. Likewise, it is 
estimated that the pre-school age group ini Florida (under 5) 
will be approximately 6I.9 per cent greater in 1970 than it 
was in i960. The most spectacular gain will occur in the 
college age group, ages 1^ - 21. It is estimated that the 
number of Florida’s eighteen to twenty-one year olds in 1970 
will be 96.3 per cent larger than the number in i960. 

It can be concluded that public elementary and secon- 
dary school enrollments in Florida will continue to increase 
at about the same rate as the population during the present 
decade. This would be similar to that increase rate noted 
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in the 1920 to 1930 decade. It is cautioned that this is a 
conservative estimate and that Florida’s growth pattern has 
been noted for exceeding conservative estimates in past 
years. The high school enrollments will grow at a rate 
faster than the population as a whole and the elementary 
enrollments will increase somewhat slower. Looking ahead 
even further, there is a great probability that the enroll- 
ment growth in the 1970 ’s will eclipse that for the 1960*s. 
Clearly, then, on the basis of sheer numbers of students who 
will present themselves for schooling, the resources allo- 
cated to public education from whatever governmental agency 
must continue to increase. 

Facilities 

At present there are 27 public junior colleges in 
Florida with a 196 S -69 school year FTE enrollment of ^7,020 
compared to an FTE enrollment of 1,143 in the two private 
junior colleges. The comparison is even more lopsided when 
two more facts are considered: (1) some of the existing 

Florida public junior colleges have, or are constructing, 
two or more major campuses, and there is at least one new 
junior college planned for construction within the next few 
years; and (2) the continuing status of the private insti- 
tutions as junior colleges is in doubt . 

A recent study of education and training facilities 
found that there is excess capacity available at practically 
all community colleges. It can be shown that in 1967 there 
were 1,112 classrooms, in Florida public junior colleges and 
17 classrooms in private junior colleges. The classrooms in 
the public institutions were used on the average of 22. 7 
hours per week, with B29 (approximately 75^) of thfe class- 
rooms in use at any one time. The hours that classrooms 
were used and the actual number of rooms used at any one 
time varied among the institutions. The average classroom 
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use per week among the schools of less than 1,000 enroll- 
ment was lie 2 to 41*^ hours e The range for schools with 
enrollments of 1,000 to 1,999 was lie 6 to 5^«1 hours per 
week o 

Teaching laboratories in Florida public junior col- 
leges in 1969 were used an average of 14 hours per weeke 
Only 355 (an average of 53 °2^) of the laboratories were in 
use at any one time. The average number of hours of labora- 
tory use per week among the colleges of less than 1,000 en- 
rollment was 1,6 to 39»7, excluding two colleges reporting 
no laboratories o Colleges with an enrollment of 1,000 to 
1,999 had a. range of 3«3 to 49® 5 hours of laboratory use 
per week and those with enrollments of 2,000 and above had a 
range of 5®5 to 37® 7 hours of lab use per week. 

There has been a wide variation in classroom utili- 
zation among the private institutions . The average number 
of hours utilized varied between 10.6 and 39*4 hours. Lab- 
oratories were used at less than the rate indicated for 
classroom use. 

These data clearly show that classroom and labora- 
tory utilization is low in Florida’s junior colleges. It 
also has been shown that the facilities of public institu- 
tions are more thoroughly utilized than are the comparable 
private facilities. However, it is readily apparent that 
there exists considerable non-utilized space in both cate- 
gories, No vocational-technical institution can expect to 
fill all classrooms and laboratories to capacity every hour 
of the day. It is apparent, however, that higher rates of 
utilization are attainable without jeopardy to either the 
quality of instruction or the availability of learning op- 
portunities for students. 
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Contributions of Vocational - 
Technical Education to 
Floridans Economy 

Short-run Effects 

The short-run impact of education and training on 
the economy can be measured in terms of the total expendi- 
tures for education in a given period » The salaries paid 
to teachers and other school employees are a part of the 
stream of income and purchasing power in the state® It 
should be pointed out that in 196^-69 the total payments for 
the services of public elementary and secondary school 
teachers alone were in the neighborhood of million® In 

many counties of Florida the public school payroll is the 
largest single payroll® Adding the amounts paid to junior 
college and area vocational-technical center personnel to 
this would bring the total in excess of half a billion dol- 
lars entering the stream of income and purchasing power in 
the state of Florida. 

There are other short-run phenomena which indicate 
the close relationship between vocational-technical educa- 
tion and the state’s economy. To begin with, the prices 
the school system must pay for the goods and services it 
needs to operate are set in the private sector of the eco- 
nomy, Likewise, the effect of inflation in the private 
economy has an impact upon the public school system as well® 
Teachers* salaries are regulated to some degree at least by 
alternative employment opportunities in both the public and 
the private sector. The public’s attitude toward the state 
of the economy and subsequent willingness to provide addi- 
tional resources to public schools may be affected by a suc- 
cessful or a poor citrus crop and a booming or a slow tourist 
season® In other words, what happens in the private sector 
of the economy subsequently will influence events in the 
public sector® 
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There is an additional short-run impact from with- 
drawing resources from the private sector of the economy to 
support public education. Taxes reduce the purchasing power 
of an individual® Taxes which support public institutions 
may reduce the immediate consumption of specified goods and 
services or reduce the propensity to invest. But this is 
an individual phenomenon. The lion's share of these taxes 
are used to pay salaries and, therefore, give buying power to 
instructional and non-instructional personnel. In other 
words, reducing the power of consumption for some through 
taxation increases that power for others. 

It is argued on occasion that there is a loss in 
productivity by allocating to public education labor which 
might be utilized otherwise. It was pointed out, however, 
that less than 3 per cent of the total labor force in 
Florida was involved in public educational activities. This 
is indeed a small loss in productivity in "other-than- 
education" activities as a result of allocating human labor 
resources to public education. 

Of no less significance is the fact that education 
improves productive skills. If education improves produc- 
tive capacity, then an individual's temporary removal from 
the mainstream of production may be more than offset . Total 
lifetime output at a high skill level even for a shorter 
period (not unusually long in terms of the life span of a 
person) can be greater than total output at a low skill 
level for a longer period. Therefore, it is questionable 
whether withdrawing secondary and collegiate level students 
from the labor market for further education can be looked 
upon as an input reduction in the economy in the long run or 
under all conditions of employment. 

The effects of technological change for employment 
generally are measured by the rate at which productivity in- 
creases . Concern with the impact of technological change 
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has been responsible for much of the discussion of "the man- 
power revolution" or "automation" in recent years. Many 
persons including a number of economists, who have observed 
the rapid advances in computer technology and in cybernetics, 
have become apprehensive that productivity will grow so 
rapidly in the next decade that a far smaller volume of em- 
ployment would be needed to produce the trillion dollar 
GNP anticipated in the mid-1970*s. Most of the persons dis- 
placed would be unskilled operatives and laborers, although 
technical advances in such fields as inventory control could 
reduce employment for white collar workers as well. 

There are several factors which can be expected to 
influence employment opportunities in the next decade; these 
would include the influence of more widespread educational 
opportunity and. attainment, the impact of rising family in- 
comes and greater leisure, and the manpower needs generated 
by pursuit of our nation’s priorities. All of these fac- 
tors interact with one another to produce Florida’s occupa- 
tional pattern. 

Long-run Effects 

It is unlikely that technological change, and es- 
pecially the computer oriented technologies , . will alter the 
broad trends in the distribution of employment in Florida. 
Some of the changes in manpower requirements -probably will 
be due to the greater importance attached to education. The 
educational level in Florida has been increasing rapidly in 
the past two decades and this increase is likely to continue. 

The significance of rising levels of educational at- 
tainment can be summarized in the expression that "supply 
creates its own demand. " As the supply of well-educated, or 
better-educated persons increases in virtually all occupa- 
tional fields, the greater availability of these persons to 
employers becomes an important factor in raising entrance 
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requirements for many types pf Jobs* The college degree 
supplants the high school diploma which was regarded as the 
entrance requirement for the more responsible white collar 
positions a generation earlier. Graduation from high school 
becomes a prerequisite for advancement to foremen’s jobs or 
for most types of work dealing with the public. It is dif- 
ficult to determine the extent to which these higher educa- 
tional qualifications represent functional requirements for 
performing a job, but insofar as they become prerequisites 
for employment, they serve to increase the penalties for 
lack of formal schooling. 

The largest percentage increases in enrollments and 
degrees in higher education are expected in graduate and 
professional schools, and also in community colleges. Rapid 
growth in professional and managerial occupations is the 
basic reason for the anticipated increase in graduate and 
professional enrollment. However, some of the most rapid 
growth in manpower needs in the next decade is likely to 
take place in the new technical occupations, i.e., electri- 
cal and electronic technicians, programmers, and medical 
and dental technicians. Preparation for these rapidly ex- 
panding new occupations can be expected to involve a shift 
in emphasis in vocational education from non-theoretical 
skill training offered in high schools to two-year post-high 
school institutions offering programs combining basic educa- 
tion with technical studies. Community colleges and, to a 
lesser extent, area vocational technical schools, have con- 
centrated on preparing individuals in the technician occupa- 
tions, and in related semi-professional fields such as 
engineers* aides, or careers in the graphic arts. Coping 
with the growth in demand for persons trained to enter these 
occupations is likely to involve many further developments 
in the caliber of the post-high school institutions. 

Enrollment in Florida community colleges will 
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increase from less than 22,000 in 1962 to almost 150,000 in 
19^0 « To prepare young people for technical occupations, 
and also to provide two years of low-cost general sducation 
to many students , enrollments in community colleges are pro- 
jected to reach half a million in the year 2000 « Past and 
present data, on expenditures for public junior colleges seem 
to verify this trend. 

One of the considerations entering into productivity 
estimations is that several of the most rapidly growing sec- 
tors of the economy, e.g., the services sector, are charac- 
terized by slow growth in productivity. Another 
consideration is that in Florida, agriculture’s share of. 
total economic activity is rapidly diminishing. The agri- 
cultural sector has been dominated by high rates of produc- 
tivity increase which have served to pull up the state’s 
average. However, the persons who look forward to the pro- 
ductivity increases of 4 or 5 per cent a year tend to over- 
look the time lag between the initial establishment of the 
technical feasibility of an invention and its diffusion into 
everyday industrial use. To cite an instance, it took some 
thirty years for the diesel locomotive to generally supplant 
the steam locomotive. If we were attempting to estimate 
manpower needs thirty or forty years from now, the role of 
productivity increases would loom considerably larger in our 
calculations. For the next decade it is unlikely that tech- 
nological change, and especially the computer oriented tech- 
nologies, will change the broad trends in the distribution 
of employment in our state . 

Much of the increase in manpower needs stemming from 
the inter*-related forces of economic growth and pursuit of 
our goals in the next decade will represent requirements for 
blue collar and service workers, and for white collar em- 
ployees in occupations for which college attendance is sel- 
dom the prerequisite. In the past, sources of training for 
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these occupations have been formal apprenticeship, vocational 
education in the high schools, on-the-job training in indus- 
try and, more recently, the retraining programs sponsored by 
the Federal Government* 

Programs for conserving natural resources , develop- 
ing an adequate mass transit system, or reducing the preva- 
lence of poverty serve social values; they also will • 
contribute to economic growth and the demand for labor. In 
the next ten years the growth in demand for scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians, for physicians, nurses, and hospital 
attendants, or for electricians, plumbers, and laborers is 
very likely to reflect the vigor with which Florida pursues 
its goals* But whatever the particular combinations of 
priorities the state of Florida adopts in the next ten years, 
program planning for meeting manpower needs in the 1970 *s 
and 19^0 *s must reckon with the impact of pursuit of our 
priorities as a dynamic influence for manpower requirements. 

Education arid ’Economic Growth 



The consumption aspect of education is viewed as a 
means of satisfying the needs of the consumer. Where re- 
sources are limited (and, hence, there are limited budgets), 
education is an alternative to other types of current con- 
sumption, with the selection made on the basis of the value 
attached by persons to education. This type of consumption 
is weighed against other kinds of private and public con- 
sumption (individual desires or social services) . The in- 
terests of the individual as a consumer are closely related 
to his desire to be a more productive person. 

Education influences the individual in his choice of 
other kinds of consumption besides those devoted to educa- 
tion. In this sense it has a direct effect on the way he 
lives as well as his standard of living. Affluence with 
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ignorance or a lack of tastes and perspective all too often 
results in vulgarity and inability to use wealth to gain en- 
during satisfcjction. This begins to move one from tJie 

1 

purely economic impact of education to its broader social 
contributions 0 Therefore, the value attached to future 
growth of consumption generally will be higher if children 
are better educated* There have been illustrations both in 
this nation and abroad where a sudden affluence of consumer 
goods, occurring before knowledge of how to choose and use 
it has been developed, has raised serious social problems 
and often caused wasteful consumption o 

The economic effects of an educated populace becomes 
more significant with extension of life span® As total con- 
sumption rises and there is satisfaction of the basic wants 
for food, shelter, and clothing, society — both individually 
and collectively— will call for greater allocations to edu- 
cation. For this reason, the income elasticity of demand 
for education is greater among the middle as opposed to low 
income groups® There have been many shifts in the types of 
skills demanded in the labor market® Individuals with a 
higher educational level can be shifted more easily from an 
occupational pursuit with shrinking employment opportunities 
or productive capacities to one with growing production pos- 
sibilities requiring specialized skills than can those with 
lesser amounts of education. In this age of automation, 
computers, etc®, the demands for specially trained and 
skilled people is greater than ever before. But all such 
skills ultimately must be based on the fundamental skills 
backed in vocational programs. 

Skilled labor requirements are high where there is a 
rapid economic growth based on improved technology® The 
real, long-term solution to the problem of chronic unemploy- 
ment is a comprehensive system of public education from 
kindergarten level through adult education. This implies 
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that the usual approach of advertising an abundant supply of 
cheap but unskilled labor as a means of attracting new in - 
dustries is becoming more questionable each year. The need 
or demand for abundant but fundamentally ignorant or un - 
skilled workers is declining rapidly. , An educated popu - 
lace and a supply of informed and skilled personnel may be 
the key to the future economic growth through the attrac - 
tion of new industries e This places new and growing impor- 
tance on our system of vocational-technical education. 

In recent years a significant number of economists 
have looked upon education as an important key to economic 
growth. It is a key which helps to explain previously 
"unexplained gains” when economic growth was analyzed solely 
in terms of increases in labor and the stock of physical 
capital . 

It has been argued that expenditures for educational 
purposes represent consumption rather than investment. The 
working hypothesis of the economics of education is just the 
opposite. It is true that schooling enhances current satis- 
faction, and in this respect it can be considered as consump- 
tion. However, one cannot disregard the fact that schooling 
also increases the future earning capacity of the individual, 
thus representing investment. Professor T. W. Schultz re- 
ported that in the first half of this century, resources 
committed to education in the United States rose about three 
and one-half times relative to consumer income and relative 
to gross investment in physical capital. Thus, one can view 
education either as a luxury consumption good with a high 
income elasticity of demand, or as an investment good that 
has a higher rate of return than investment in physical cap- 
ital. And in view of the above-mentioned future earnings 
capability that is enhanced by education, consideration of 
expenditures incurred for educational purposes as investment 
is much more useful analytically. 
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The direction of causation between educational expen- 
ditures and increases in earnings also has occupied some 
space in the literature® To what extent do increases in 
earnings represent the result or the cause of higher educa- 
tional attainments? It seems that the solution to this 
problem is the specification of simultaneous equation systems 
where education enters as the causal factor as well as the 
effect of higher incomes® 

There have been several studies which concluded that 
a very substantial increase in life time earnings of men is 
associated with additional years of schooling® One of bhe 
most recent of these was by Miller® Using census figures on 
income and education of men? 'Miller indicated that a male 
high school graduate can expect to earn $257»557 or $75»^62 
more than the male elementary school graduate over the life 
span (ranging from age IS to death)® Likewise, the male 
college graduate has an average lifetime earning of $435»242 
or $177, more than the high school graduate® These data 
substantiate the belief that for the average male there is a 
considerable economic advantage, as testified by monetary 
returns, to individuals who invest in education. The under- 
lying theory is that the individual would invest in schooling 
years until he equates the rate of return from additional 
schooling to the rate of return on alternative investment 
opportunities® On the other hand, estimates of the social 
rates of return on investment in education can be used for 
educational planning purposes® For example, if a particular 
field shows a very high rate of return, expansion of this 
field should be desirable® Let us bypass at this point the 
fundamental question as to why the market iself would not 
react to this high rate of return and produce the necessary 
graduates® It is sufficient to mention that individuals may 
not realize certain externalities, and thus produces a sub- 
optimum schooling mix® 
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Therefore, every estimated set of rates of return on 
different educational levels suggests some policy implica- 
tions beyond its descriptive function® However, the rate of 
return estimates alone cannot be used for educational plan- 
ningo This is because the rate of return indicates only the 
direction of change of the educational output. It says no- 
thing on the required amount of change in order to equalize 
the rates of return on alternative forms of investment. 

Benefits derived from education and training do not 
accrue only to the individual v;ho is receiving this educa- 
tion; people working in his environment also will benefit 
from his education® In this case, one should qualify that 
rates of return, as ordinarily calculated, represent under- 
estimates, and may cause decision makers to stop short of 
investing: in education® Certainly the individual does not 
capture these spillover effects, except in a possible third 
round feedback where his marginal product is raised because 
his environment has been more efficient® Such spillover ef- 
fects can materialize not only in the immediate environment 
of a well-educated person, but geographically as well. 

Vocational-technical education is a long-term in- 
vestment from which society reaps economic benefits. There 
is evidence to indicate that, within a given state, changing 
economic conditions alter individual choices insofar as edu- 
cation is conceriiedo Thus, as personal income rises in a 
given state, young people and their parents are able to pro- 
vide and afford more education® One of the several reasons 
for a greater propensity of high school youths in Florida to 
continue education in vocational-technical centers has been 
the improved economic conditions of their parents. 

In spending or allocating resources to education we 
show a willingness to sacrifice some goods (or short-run 
productive capacity) today in order to live better tomorrow. 
The resources allocated to education can improve the economy 
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by increasing in quantity or quality other resources by de- 
veloping a higher level of technology and by refinment of 
tastes so that the given level of output yields the greatest 
satisfaction. 

There are social benefits of vocational-technical 
education which can be looked upon in economic terms , 

These are: raising productivity by improving the human com- 

ponent of production, strengthening national defense, and 
removing the social costs of illness and poverty. As Horace 
Mann stated, ’’jails and prisons are the complement of 
schools; so many less you have of the latter, so many more 
must you have of the former.” 

The problem of productivity in education is one of 
concern to economists. The index of productivity is essen- 
tially the ratio of the quantity of goods produced to the 
input of production factors. It has not been difficult to 
determine the quantity of inputs or production factors in 
education. These can be measured as instructional salaries, 
instructional equipment, and other services and materials 
used in the education process. Implicit in the productivity 
indices is that ther general quality of the input' and output 
has remained unchanged over the years during which the mea- 
surement takes place. An assumption of this order is diffi- 
cult to justify and, hence, the case for productivity in- 
crease may be overstated or understated if quality levels 
are not known and controlled. 

Summary 

Perhaps the most significant conclusion that can be . 
drawn concerning education and economic growth is that pre- 
sent empirical evidence and the weight of expert opinion 
places expenditures for public education as an investment 
in people. The evidence points to the fact that a relatively 
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small percentage of Florida’s wealth presently is devoted 
to the support of a comprehensive system of public education 
which starts at the kindergarten level and proceeds into 
adult education and graduate levels o Expenditures for edu- 
cation, even though presently totaling in excess of one 
billion dollars, have not resulted in a serious reduction 
in consumption in the private sector of the economy. Nor 
have investment opportunities been curtailed to any signifi- 
cant extent because tax funds were utilized to support 
Florida’s public schools « 

Whether the people of Florida will allocate an in- 
creased percentage of its personal income to support 
vocational-technical schools is another question. The 
point is that it is more than likely that Florida wilL have 
the wealth to support public elementary schools, public se- 
condary schools, and a vocational-technical system at qual- 
ity levels. The question of willingness to do so is of a 
different order. Willingness is related to the value or 
preference for education . In terms of economics, the opti- 
mum solution is where the marginal educational, social, and/ 
or economic benefits (in terms of consumption preferences 
and production growth) equal the marginal expenditures for 
public education. 

In other words , although we lack the tools to deter- 
mine precisely the "marginal educational, social, or eco- 
nomic benefits" of a public school system, the best avail- 
able estimate is that we have not reached optimum operation 
levels that enable us to maximize benefits. Greater expen- 
ditures for vocational-technical education from an economic 
point of view could be sustained on the grounds that without 
such expenditures the continued economic development could 
be inhibited. 
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Conclusions 



The major findings and recommendations are as fol- 
lows ; 

1. Occupational preparation and training profiles are 
needed. 

Industrial management in Florida is dissatisfied 
with the work preparation students are receiving in high 
school vocational programs. The president of a large firm, 
in defining what he expects from the public schools of 
Pinellas County, put it this way: ”Schools should chal- 

lenge students to excel; the high school curriculum simply 
is not sufficient to produce an educated labor force in the 
light of technological changes." A more specific criticism 
was that youth enter industry with underdeveloped skills in 
mathematics and human relations. Students must be prepared 
to adjust to at least three occupational changes in a life- 
time; thus, the public school curriculum should respond to 
the nature of rapid technological change and the high mobi- 
lity of contemporary American students. 

It was stated forcefully by the management of sev- 
eral large firms that they invest in their educated and 
trained personnel in much the same way as they invest in 
their physical capital. They indicated clearly that the 
companies plan the use of highly qualified labor overtime 
in the same way they plan the use of capital. More than 
40 per cent of the manufacturing firms contacted realize 
that it is of utmost importance to predict the rate of tech- 
nological change and the accompanying changes in skill input. 

Within the framework of what management called 
"active labor planning," the firms have already worked out 
plans to predict the employment at various skill levels that 
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will be required in the future* In order to predict employ- 
ment due to technological changes in future years, manage- 
ment of those, firms investigated the following areas ; 

1. The present technological methods used for the production 
of the complete line of products made® 

2. What new processes and methods are on the way* 

3. How fast each new technological development will spread 
and how large the percentage replacement of each cur- 
rently uesed method by a new one will be« 

4. What new skill inputs will be needed, and what the 
"skill input profile” will look like* 

In view of the anticipated inter-occupational shifts, 
vocational education must lose its single- job-oriented char- 
acter. It is recommended that occupational preparation and 
training profiles be developed. 

2. Special programs in new fields are needed. 

The heavy demands of industry for more skilled em- 
ployees, and the accompanying impact of this phenomenon on 
the public schools, will not require a complete reversal of 
emphasis from the academic to the vocational, but it will 
require some sharp changes. Especially, training for gen- 
eral service skills such as clerical, and special prepara- 
tion in highly developed new fields such as chemical tech- 
nology, computer programming, and electronics, should be 
accelerated. 

3. A complete guidance program is needed. 

Occupational guidance was cited by many as requir- 
ing ’’drastic” improvement. Thirty-two officials in one 
county expressed their views about this area in some detail, 
and many other comments implied criticism of vocational 
guidance practice. 
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A complete' vocational guidance program, as outlined, 
would include: (1) testing, (2) complete job information, 

and (3) complete orientation on the economic values of vari- 
ous educational achievements and degrees. 

It should be stressed that opinions expressed by 
this group of men deserve the close attention of educational 
administrators, for several reasons: 

1. The industries these men manage (manufacturing, 
service, wholesale and retail, contract construction, trans- 
portation, communication, and public utilities) are respon- 
sible in large measure for the flow of durable and 
nondurable goods on which, at least partially, the economic 
growth of this county is built. Personnel problems which 
impair productivity in this industries have grave implica- 
tions for the future. Such problems exist today, and are 
related to the posture of secondsiry education. 

2. These men manage industries which offer some of 
the best employment opportunities , from the career develop- 
ment point of view, for properly qualified high school 
graduates. 

3. These men are prominent and influential citizens, 
whose appraisal of public secondary education reflects on 
professional educators in many ways. 

4* Computerized vocational-technical data bank is needed. 

If the guidance and counseling in public high schools 
is to be improved, counselors must clearly understand that in 
Florida: 

1. agricultural occupations will continue to de- 
cline ; 

2. there will be a moderate growth in the service 
occupations (including blue-collar occupations); and, 

3 » There will be an overproportionate interest in 
the white-collar occupations. 
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Thus, occupational guidance should be radically re- 
vised and improved in light of employment requirements . The 
use of computerized job-supply-and-demand listings could 
erase the inefficiency and wasted job potentials that cre- 
ated a ’’skills gape” 

5* Work-oriented programs for all students are needed e 

\ 

In view of the fact that half cf Florida’s youth does 
not continue on to higher education, the secondary schools 
in combination with the junior colleges should offer more 
work-oriented education» 

It is further suggested that such occupational edu- 
cation be offered to all secondary school students, either 
through new technical education centers or in collaboration 
with junior college programs » 

Many employers spoke at length on the subject of de- 
ficiencies in secondary education 0 Over 80 per cent of the 
respondents held the strong opinion that most students 
leave high school today with ’’serious” deficiencies which 
restrict their potential for career development in industry. 
These deficiencies were described as the underdevelopment 
of the traits of ambition, initiative, responsibility, self- 
discipline, and planning. This syndrome of character weak- 
ness was said to lead to a behavior pattern in which the 
young employees seek routine jobs where the break-in period 
is short and a fairly high pay is soon achieved. 

6, Improvement of communications is needed. 

Twenty-one per cent of the manufacturing firms in 
Florida advertise in local newspapers to make adjustments 
for the shortage of qualified personnel. However, only 17 
per cent contact the local school system and ask school 
officials to establish specific training programs. 
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It is recommended that a continuing assessment be 
made of the extent and efficiency of pertinent communica- 
tions among the three principal components of the^ ec.ucation- 
labor network, namely, industry, the employment service, and 
the various education units c 

7. ’’Educational Parks” instead of single isolated schools 
are needed* 

It is recommended that programs of vocational in- 
struction, especially, be enriched and expanded to afford a 
wide choice of educational opportunity for the students* 

These new programs (with heavy emphasis on vocational pre- 
paration) • must be developed as an integral part of the total 
educational program* Thus, attention should be given not so 
much to the establishment of ’’isolated” additional .junior 
high and senior high schools , but rather to the establish- 
ment of Educational Parks in strategic areas with sufficient 
school population to accomplish the above mentioned purposes. 
Parallel arrangements should be made for consolidating some 
existing vocational-technical programs on an area basis to 
serve students in isolated areas. 

S. A longitudinal manpower study is needed. 

The non-professional work force consists of a great 
variety of skills and it was to be expected that individual 
firms would show different educational and training require- 
ments for specific skills. 

The data examined indicate that one serious bottle- 
neck in the development of work skills in Florida is the 
high dropout rate in grades ten, eleven, and twelve. It was 
found that over one-fourth (2S»Sfo) of those entering grade 
nine in 19^5 failed to finish high school in 1969, compared 
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compared to the national dropout rate of 21.2 per cent for 
the same period. 

We recommend a longitudinal study in order to asji'ess, 
through the application of systems analys,is techniques, the 
extent to which a given group of educational units are, or 
are not, fulfilling their obligations in meeting both the 
local requirements for trained manpower and their expected 
contribution to the state of Florida supply of workers. 

9. Cost-effectiveness studies are needed. 

There is no doubt that a county that fails to con- 
sider local education as one of the most important community 
factors , may continue to do so only at the cost of regarding 
the county’s economic growth and development. 

By 1970, approximately 50 per cent of the population 
will be under thirty years of age. Given the even higher 
number of young people in the total, population durxng the 
next decade, only a sound educational s.ystem will b.e.able 
to prepare the school-age population for the transition from 
a production-oriented economy to an idea-oriented, or 

I 

knowledge-based system. Labor-oriented industry is 
especially aware of this shift . 

It is strongly recommended that cost-effectiveness 
studies be made to organize and to finance the total pro- 
gram for the most effective instruction in all phases of 
education in the state. 

10., Technical curriculum with high academic standards is 
needed. 

Besides the consistent criticism of the vocational 
content of the secondary school curriculum, based upon ex- 
perience in the hiring, training, supervising, and promot- 
ing of its output, many of the interviewed officials had 
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constructive proposals for the remedying of many of the re- 
ported deficiencies. 

There were numerous ideas on how industry could con- 
tribute to the high school guidance effort, .Many inter- 
viewees favored an academic high school program for all 
youth, while only, a few spoke in favor of vocational high 
school programs as preparation for some jobs. Moreover, 
those who favored a universal academic preparation repre- 
sented the plants in which the majority of jobs of all types 
exist, in which the majority of technician, jobs exist, and 
in which the majority of research and development assign- 
ments exist. [The statistical analysis supports the. 
generalizability of these trends to the population sampled.] 
Although most of the respondents who discussed the desirable 
educational preparation of craftsmen, technicians, and fore- 
men specified that the college preparation curriculum with 
mathematics and science emphasis should b/e taken, even if 
barely passing grades are the best the individual’s abili- 
ties allow him to achieve, we feel that this specification 
was more an indication of a dangerous gap in the high 
school panel of curricula than a true description of what 
management wants these groups to take. W3 a.re convinced 
that what management sees is a need for a. special technical 
durriculum with high academic standards xnd heavy mathema- 
tics and science content, and that the general absence of 
such programs leaves a vacuum in which the college prepara- 
tion curriculum looms as the best alternative. 

What subject matter does management want these 
middle-ability students to master, whether in the college 
preparatory or in the proposed technical curriculum? First 
and foremost, they want mathematics, a full four years of 
it, including two years of algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
and trigonometry. They want young men to know these subjects, 
to be able to apply them on their own initiative in their 
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work, and to be comfortable with them, so that quantitative 
thinking comes naturally. Secondly, they want physics and 
chemistry, a year of each. Third, they want full programs 
in English and social studies, with students being taught to 
maximize communications* skill and to understand human rela- 
tions. Fourth, they want familiarization with blueprints of 
all sorts as a basic language of fabricators. These are the 
required elements. 

This is going to be hard work for the middle-ability 
student, harder than the more capable and more ambitious 
college preparatory student now performs. If the attitudes 
of youth are as poor as the managers think they are, how are 
young people to be persuaded to undertake such a difficult 
program? The interviewees indicated a number of factors 
which would contribute to selling this technical curriculum 
to youth. First, it would be necessary to upgrade dras- 
tically the requirements in the college preparatory curri- 
culum, so that the middle-abilitied students best fitted for 
this new program could not survive in the top curriculum. 
College prep math should include a year of calculus, for 
example. Second , an expanded vocational guidance program 
would be needed to inform students of the advantages of the 
technical curriculum as a preparation for careers in indus- 
try and business. Third , industry would have to help by 
requiring graduation from this program for many of the best 
employment, training, and promotion opportunities in the 
craft, technician, and foreman areas. Fourth , state and ' 
local government and private contributors would have to in- 
crease the opportunities for post-high school technical edu- 
cation in day and night school for the graduates of this 
curriculum. Fifth , unions and management would have to 
cooperate in bringing about wage policies which increase the 
margin between unskilled and semiskilled jobs on the one 
hand, and skilled, technician, and supervisory jobs on the 
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other hand, so that the wage incentive for such arduous edu- 
cational effort would be adequate® Sixt h, it would be a 
task for general education^ to develop in all an apprecia- 
tion of the satisfactions to be gained from achieving the 
highest education and skill training possible to the indi- 
vidual, and to communicate the grim understanding that ad- 
vancing technology is rapidly destroying the market for 
unskilled and semiskilled labor, so that it is possible to 
see the emergence of an era in which there will be no work 
for clumsy hands and unskilled minds® It is even possible 
that more people could be brought to see that it is a matter 
of good citizenship to educate and train oneself as highly 
as one can® 



General Education ® — ^The functions of general educa- 
tion are far broader than the provision of skills for indus- 
trial development o But all advanced industrial skills 
require some level of general attainment in the use of lan- 
guage, reasoning, and mathematics, such as is taught at 
general schools® Furthermore, ability to adapt from one 
type of work to another is enhanced by a, relatively high 
level of properly oriented, general education® This is im- 
portant when industrialization involves fast technological 
change® It is also important because precise forecasts of 
skill requirements are impossible, so that trained personnel 
must be adaptable ® 



ANNEX A 



POSSIBLE EFFECTS^ OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
IPI UPON THE LABOR MARKET FOR YOUTHS [5] 



The 196^ Manpower Report of the President includes a 
chapter on ’’Bridging the Gap From School to Works” Many of 
the problems raised in that chapter could be solved by the 
adoption of IPI' [Individually Prescribed Instruction] in pub- 
lic schools. Although the report suggests possible changes 
in school graduation schedules, as in the following quota- 
tion, it does not consider the problems raised by such changes 
as are suggested. 

Also needed is an examination of the extent to which 
youth unemployment rates could be reduced by spreading 
high school graduations over the year. At the present 
time 97 per cent of high school graduates in the United 
States leave school within the same 2 or 3 weeks in 
June. The heavy load that this puts upon public and 
private employment offices and upon the personnel of- 
fices of companies might well be diminished, and greater 
inroads made into youth unemployment rates , if the load 
were spread throughout the yearo There has been little 
realization or awareness of the extent to which the ad- 
justment of high school schedules over the last few 
generations has resulted, more and more, in uniform 
graduation times and has perhaps contributed to the 
youth unemployment problem » There has been no explora- 
tion of the pract”' possibilities of reversing the 
process nor of tx . --.ent to which such reversal might 
help in alleviatii ^ outh unemployment. 

Putting the naoion’s secondary schools on a year- 
round basis, and having these graduates enter the job 
market in three or four groups rather than all at once, 
would make the process of absorption much easier. 

The adoption of IPI offers a variation of the above 
suggestion and goes beyond the recommendation for graduating 
three or four groups each year. As noted earlier, a contin- 
uous twelve-month school program is superior to any program 
with discontinuous periods of study. 

“*3l6 — 
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Effects of Present School Schedules 
on Employment and Unemployment 

Under the current school-year system, considerable 
numbers of young workers participate in the labor force dur- 
ing the summer months, raising both the level of employment 
and the level of unemployment o The introduction of IPI, 
with a year-round continuous school program, can provide 
more flexibility in the labor force participation of young 
workers. The likely effects of such a change upon the labor 
market depends upon the assumption one makes o 

The monthly data used here cover the period 1963 
through 1967 , and are taken primarily from Employment and 
Earnings and Monthly Report of the Labor Force and the 
Monthly Labor Review . U«S. Department of Labor o A five-year 
average of monthly data for the I 6 -I 9 year old age group in 
the civilian labor force and in employment and unemployment 
is the basic data used in this analysis. These data are 
given in Table 1. Figure 1. on the following page shows 
graphically the variations in the data. 

As is seen in Table 1 and Figure 1, changes in em- 
ployment more or less parallel changes in the size of the 
labor force. However, the increase in employment during the 
summer months is not sufficient to absorb the large increase 
in unemployed youth. A study by A. M. Ross points out the 
importance of summer work to young workers and calls for in- 
tensified planning of the work program by private and public 
employers so as to employ more youth in the summer. The 
widespread adoption of. IPI might have more effective results 
than a public appeal; some of the possible effects of IPI’s 
adoption on the employment of youth are shown below. 
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Fig. 1. — -Changes in the indexes of employmer , unemployment 

and civilian labor force 
16 “19 Year Old Age Group 
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TABLE 1 



FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES OF MONTHLY DATA OF THE 16-19 YEAR 
OLD AGE GROUP IN THE CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE (C,L»FO 
AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS, 1963 -196^ (THOUSANDS) 
(FIVE YEAR ANNUAL AVERAGE = 100) 





Month 


C 0 L o F 0 


Emp 0 


Unemp « 


Index; 
C 0 L 0 F 0 


Index; 
Emp . 


Index; 

Un. 



Jan. 


4903 


419^ 


705 


83.1 


83.3 


81.9 


Feb. 


4969 


4241 


720 


84.2 


84.1 


54 . 6 


March 


5006 


42^^ 


717 


54 e ^ 


85.0 


^3.3 


April 


5259 


44B0 


779 


59.1 


88.9 


90.5 


May 


5562 


4655 


907 


94.2 


92.3 


105.3 


June 


7330 


5751 


1579 


124.2 


114.1 


153.4 


July 


7832 


6652 


1145 


132.7 


132.5 


133.0 


Aug. 


7393 


6565 


825 


125.3 


130.3 


95.^ 


Sept. 


5631 


459^ 


733 


95.4 


97.1 


55.1 


Oct . 


5679 


4955 


724 


96.2 


98.3 


54.1 


Nov. 


5627 


4552 


776 


95.3 


96.2 


90.1 


Dec . 


5638 


4930 


709 


95.5 


97.8 


52.3 



Possible Effects of IPI on 
Employment and Unemployment 



It is questionable to what extent employment adjusts 
itself to the size of the labor force « Although some forms 
of employment may be held, over until summer in order to take 
advantage of the large influx of cheap labor, .aormally the 
size of the labor force will tend to adjust in the same di- 
rection as changes in employment o When there is an increase 
in employment, more people enter the labor force hoping to 
get worko When employment declines, people leave the labor 
force because looking for work becomes a hopeless endeavor » 
This is, of course, not true with students who are thrown on 
the labor market not because of its requirements but because 
school turns out for the summer, though perhaps even greater 
numbers of youth would enter the summer labor market if more 
jobs were available o 
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In the absence of adequate job vacancy data, we will 
use the nu.nber actually employed as an indication of the de- 
mand for or the capacity to employ young workers. This is 
valid, since the percentage of unemployed youth, based on a 
five-year monthly average" never fell below 11 per cent for 
any month, and if the capacity to employ youth had been 
greater, the rate of unemployment would probably have been 
less. Therefore, the capacity to employ youth is here 
treated as given, and the pattern of monthly changes in the 
level of this capacity is assumed to be generally unrespon- 
sive to changes in the availability of labor o 

The total average yearly size of the labor force and 
the average total yearly unemployment are also given. The 
monthly distribution of these totals, shown in Figure 2.3 
could be assumed to change, however, in accord with certain 
changes in school programs. For instance, we can assume 
that the number of youth entering the labor force during any 
month would be affected by the adoption of IPI, since stu- 
dents progressing at their own pace would graduate at dif- 
ferent times during the high. With IPI, one might expect 
the number graduating from high school and the number enter- 
ing the labor market each month to be fairly evenly distri- 
buted throughout the year. Also, since a student under IPI 
would be able to take breaks in his studies or cut down on 
the study load at any time convenient for him, he probably 
would seek work at times when the market offered him the 
greatest opportunities » The following three cases present 
( 1 ) observed labor market conditions, (2) the situation if 
students entered the market evenly throughout the year, and 
(3) the situation if students responded to actual labor mar- 
ket conditions. 

Case I .—This is simply the observed labor market 
conditions o The unemployment rate shown in Table 2 and sum- 
marized in Table 3, following, is calculated for each month 
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Fig, 2.-“ 'Monthly variation of unemployment rates. 
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TABLE 2 

MCNTHLY VARIATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
UNDER DIFFERENT ASSUMPTIONS 







Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


^3 


99.3 

197.6 

100.0 


101.4 

192.3 

100.0 


98.6 

187.0 

100.0 


102.1 

165.1 

100.0 


113.1 

144.5 

100,0 


’148.3 

17.8 

100.0 




July 


Aug. 


Sept . 


Oct . 


Nov . 


Dec . 


^1 

^2 


100.7 

-90.4 

100.0 


77.2 

-77.4 

100.0 


90.0 

117.1 

100.0 


87.6 

109.6 

100.0 


95.2 

121.9 

100.0 


86.9 

113.0 

100.0 



TABLE 3 

AVERAGE MONTHLY SIZE OF CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 
AGED 16-19 UNDER DIFFERENT ASSUMPTIONS 







Jan. 


Feb , 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


■‘-'2 

^3 


4903 

5902 

4^99 


4969 

5902 

4958 


5006 

5902 

5017 


5259 

5902 

5253 


5562 

5902 

5430 


7330 

5902 

672^ 




July 


Aug. 


Sept . 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec . 


^2 


7832 

5902 

7850 


7393 

5902 

7673 


5631 

5902 

5725 


5679 

5902 

5784 


5627 

5902 

5666 


5628 

5902 

5784 



by taking the five year average of data for each month for 
the civilian labor force and unemployed persons » The rate 
of unemployment is the number of unemployed persons as a 
percentage of the civilian labor force., These monthly rates 
of unemployment are shown in Table The arithmetic mean 
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of the monthly unemployment rates is equal to 100 in calcu- 
lating the monthly variation in the unemployment rate (U^^) . 
The greatest change in the rate of unemployment o ;curs in 
June, but this is preceded by a sharp rise in May, when stu- 
dents start looking for employment in anticipation of the 
summer break. By August, the rate of unemployment falls to 
the lowest point for the year. During August the rate of 
employment remains much the same as in July but the number in 
the labor force falls; therefore, unemployment is less. 



TABLE 4 

THE UNEMPLOYMENT RATES WHICH FORM THE BASIS 

FOR THE FOUR INDEXES 







Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 


May 


June 


1 — 1 CM 0 ^ 


1/f . 4 

2S.9 

U.3 


U.7 

23.1 

U.5 


l/fo3 

27.3 

14.6 


14.8 

24.1 

14.7 


16.4 

21.1 

Uo3 


21.5 

2.6 

U.5 




July 


Aug. 


Sept . 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec . 


'^2 

U^ 

^3 


U.6 

-12,3 

U.9 


11.2 

-11.3 

1/f • 4 


13.0 

17.1 

l4 . 4 


12.7 

16.0 

U.3 


13.8 

17.8 

1/f a /f 


12.6 

16.5 

u.s 



Case II . With students proceeding at their own pace, 
it might be assumed that they would enter the labor force 
with the times of entrance distributed randomly throughout 
the year. This would mean that the number entering the labor 
force would be the same for each month. The rate of employ- 
ment is assumed as fixed. 

Under these conditions the variations in the rate of 
unemployment would be as shown in Table 2, U20 These condi- 
tions give extreme variations in the rate of unemployment 
with far too many entering the labor market in the winter 
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months and far too few in the summer months. This situation 
would be less desirable than that observed under existing 
conditions. . 

Case III . It is assumed here that students enter or 
leave the labor force in response to changes in employment 
opportunity. Thus the labor force would have a monthly dis- 
tribution in fixed proportion to the number of employed per- 
sons. Here agin the demand for labor or rate of employment 
is assumed to be fixed. If the labor force varies in direct 
proportion to changes in employment, the rate of unemploy- 
ment will be constant (Table 2, U^). Of the three situations 
this latter one would seem to be the most desirable. With 
unemployment spread evenly throughout the year, it would be 
much easier to plan for additional employment to reduce it. 

In the above situation there has been no reduction 
in the total amount of annual unemployment. We have only 
redistributed the total unemployment in different ways 
throughout the year. The major fluctuation in the rate of 
unemployment is due at present to the entrance of out-of- 
school and graduating students onto the labor market in the 
summer, creating a labor supply in excess of demand. With a 
year-round school program, and with individual rates of pro- 
gress, it would be reasonable to assume that there would be 
no such excess of labor forced onto the market every summer, 
in which case the total annual unemployment would be lowered 
by the amount of this summer excess. Thus, the situation 
assumed in Case III would probably lead to an actual lower- 
ing of total annual unemployment. 

With IPI, students would be more likely to remain en- 
rolled in school until a job was available, rather than, as 
at present, entering the labor force as an "unemployed” while 
he seeks work. There would be no advantage for the student 
in not doing so. A student enrolled full-time cannot be 
seeking employment. If a job ends, the student will reenter 
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school and thus not be unemployed o In this way unemployment 
of students would be virtually eliminatedo 

In the preceding, certain labor market variables were 
manipulated so as to simulate possible effects on the labor 
market resulting from different hypothetical situations. No 
attempt was made to estimate the amount of unemployment that 
could be avoided if IPI were adopted generally, although it 
was suggested that the annual summer increase in unemploy- 
ment is due almost entirely to the influx of students onto 
the labor market. 

The age group of l6 to 19 years in the labor force 
can be classified as enrolled in school or not enrolled. 

One critical assumption made for the following analysis is 
that the labor force participation rate for the- non-enrolled 
is constant throughout the year; i.e., they are always in the 
labor force, therefore, any major change in the monthly 
average size of the labor force would be caused by changes in 
the labor force participation rate for enrolled workers. 

There is no reason to assume that the not-enrolled workers 
will seek employment more in the summer months than in other 
months. To do so would mean competing with enrolled workers 
for temporary summer jobs, as there is no reason to believe 
that there would be more permanent job openings in the summer 
months than in other months. 

The data for those enrolled or not enrolled in school 
are for the month of October each year. As noted, the pro- 
portions of enrolled and not-enrolled are assumed to be rela- 
tively fixed during the school year and the number of not 
enrolled is assumed not to increase appreciably during the 
three summer months. Our estimate is that the proportions of 
enrolled students in the labor force increased from 49 per 
cent during the regular school year to 63 per cent during the 
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TABLE 5 

AVERAGE CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE AGED 16-19 BY SCHOOL 
ENROLLPffiNT FOR OCTOBER 1964-1966 (thousands) 



C • L 0 F • 


Total 


5750 


Enrolled 


2814 


Not-enrolled 


2936 


^ Enrolled 




io Not enrolled 


51% 



It was noted that there is an average monthly 16-19 
year old labor force of 5»363,000 for the nine-month period 
of September through May. The three-month average size of 
the labor force for Junej July, August is 7»5lB,000. The 
difference between the nine-month average and the summer 
average is 2,155,000 or the average increase in the labor 
force during the three summer months due to the entrance of 
students on the labor market . Some of these were employed 
in the increased number of temporary summer jobs, but the 
average .monthly unemployment was 1,179,000. Although not all 
of the unemployed were students , we may still .assume that 
the unemployment was due to the excess of students on the 
market, since many of the jobs held by the students might 
otherwise have been filled by the non-enrolled . Thus, the 
excess labor force during the summer due to students seeking 
summer employment was a monthly average of 1,179,000. Hence, 
if schools were open during the summer, and if students en- 
tered the labor market only to the extent that jobs were 
available, there would be no unemployment for this age group 
during the summer. To put this in more realistic terms, the 
unemployment would not have exceeded the level for the 
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regular school year. We have already suggested that a simple 
change in definitions, so that a student enrolled full-time 
in school is not classified as unemployed, would reduce fur- 
ther the rate of unemployment throughout the year. 

The foregoing should only be taken as a very crude 
estimate of the employment effects of a universal IPI pro- 
gram. The data given are only to illustrate the nature of 
possible effects. 

Vocational Education; the 
Transition from, School to Work 



One of the major concerns expressed in the President’s 
Manpower Report was the transition from school to work. This 
transition is usually rough and haphazard, with no systematic 
program for smoothing the way. For most of the youth, there 
is considerable shopping around, shifting from Job to Job 
until a suitable Job is found to the liking of the individual 
or until the person becomes a casual worker and virtually un- 
employable . 

Youth leaving directly from high school to work are 
usually unprepared and unqualified to enter into specific 
Job situations. There is discrimination against youth in 
employment Just as there is against the aged. The youth 
coming out of high school and wishing to work is usually un- 
able to step into a Job of any significance and must go 
through a long period of preliminary training before he can 
earn an adequate income. Moreover, today’s early retirement 
or early redundancy caused by technological change, requires 
that the worker reach full earning capacity as early as pos- 
sible, in order to maximize his life-time earnings. It has 
often been suggested that there should be better coordina- 
tion between industry, business and schools, so that the stu- 
dent will be better trained vocationally before he goes to 
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work. Each state has its own vocational education program 
for preparing students who do not intend to seek a higher 
education, but these programs are criticized as inadequate 
by everyone concerned. The employer complains that the 
type of vocational education which the student receives 
is completely unsatisfactory or insufficient. The^educator 
complains that the vocational programs are too narrow for 
students whose formal education will probably end with 
high school. 

The President’s Report noted various experiences 

with vocational education. These experiences 

. . 0 suggest that substantial improvements in educa- 
tional curriculums and more linkages to the reality of 
the work world will help substantially to improve the 
preparation of youth. While advocates of general or 
college-bound preparation still argue with those who 
want to see more content introduced throughout the 
school curriculum, there is growing agreement on several 
points: (1) that curriculums can generally be enriched 

by material drawn from, real work situations; (2) that 
all students should be given much more information con- 
cerning career paths and opportunities, and much earlier 
than is now usual; and (3) that the vocational school 
program should offer opportunities for students with a 
far wider range of interests and abilities to try out 
vocationally oriented curriculums and go on not only to 
jobs but also, increasingly, to higher education — 
either directly or after periods of employment. In any 
case, the secondary education system in this country 
must strive to reach the point at which all youth who 
receive a high school diploma but do not go on to fur- 
ther education are adequately equipped to find and keep 
a meaningful job. 

Perhaps a more extensive program, of part-time jobs 
for youth who are in school but who do not plan to pur- 
sue higher education would be fruitful. . . . 

Even before entry into the job market the student 
should have maximum opportunity to explore his abilities 
and preferences in the real world. The tryout period 
;should take place during school years rather than after- 
ward. There should be a vast expansion of cooperative 
work opportunities that will open new horizons. Work 
experience, in fact, should become a meaningful part of 
preparation for career dvelopment and life at several 
stages of youth— not only at the final professional 
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internship stage. The interaction of classroom instruc- 
tion and practical exposure should be planned to develop 
the highest level of capacity possible for each young 
person at the time of his entry into the job market, when- 
ever that occurs. 

There are many practical problems involved in trying 
to improve vocational education under the present type of in- 
structional program, existing in most schools. The facilities 
in the schools for training in most types of vocational educa- 
tion are inadequate, and where adequate they are unrealistic 
in terms of the actual working situation which the student 
will' face. If a student works part-time as part of the train- 
ing program, it is likely to interfere with the regular pro- 
grams of the school. In addition, even where the student is 
able to work part-time, it is usually unsatisfactory as a 
learning experience involving late hours of the day after 
school, rather than a lengthy period, during the day when 
there can be continuity of activity, 

IPI and Vocational Education ; 

Advantages 

IPI seems to have marked potential for easing the 
transition from school to work. First, as noted throughout 
this report, the nature of IPI permits the student to take 
a break in his regular academic programs in order to work, 
take a vacation, or to participate in other desirable acti- 
vities, This flexibility makes it possible for the student 
to participate in a vocational program, in such a way that 
he can work when necessary with an employer and study when 
necessary or desirable, blending the two together so he may 
obtain the benefit from the combination of activities. This 
would permit the student to acquire real work experience 
while still ”in school," Thus,' the student can become ac- 
quainted with a, number of diffe.rent work situations, enabling 
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him to better choose the type of employment he would like to 
go into when he leaves school. It will also give employers 
the opportunity to get to know the student, so that their 
recruiting might be simplified and hiring done on the basis 
of increased knowledge about the applicant o 

IPI as outlined here seems to present almost ideal 
conditions for vocational education. In fact, the method of 
instruction, highly suitable for vocational instruction, is 
perhaps more easily applicable to vocational education than 
it is to the more abstract social sciences . 

With a continuous year-'round p:rogra.m of instruction 
there would be approximately two months added to the time 
in school each year. In other words, the present twelve- 
yea^ program could be completed by the average student in 
ten calendar years, or the program could be maintained at 
its present twelve years with the addition of two more 
years* worth of material. This possibility presents a num- 
ber of problems and offers a number of opportunities parti- 
cularly in the area of vocational education. Today, 

! 

vocational education is concentrated in the last two years 
o,f high school, the eleventh and twelfth grades, but it is 
tied in with the regular school program in such a way that 
the student must be available for formal classes. This com- 
plicates the program of working part-time or training part- 
time in an actual work situation. If all of today* f 
requirements for a twelfth grade education could be completed 
in ten years, it would leave an additional two years free in 
which the student could concentrate on a specialized area of 
vocational activity. 

Usuing individually prescribed instruction, a voca- 
tional curriculum could be developed for each individual 
student to equip him for employment, with general training 
for a group of occupations or special training for a speci- 
fic occupation or employer. 
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Having already completed in ten years what is cur- 
rently the required curriculum for a high school education, 
the student would be able to concentrate intensively upon a 
vocational program which would include individual instruction 
on a formal basis and work in an actual job situation. These 
two years of intensive vocational training could prepare a 
student for most types of skilled or technical work. Having 
completed his internship during the training program, the 
student could start immediately upon graduation with an in- 
teresting job and an adequate income with little or not addi- 
tional special training. In many cases the transition might 
be made without any changes whatsoever, the student having 
already worked with the employer during his vocational train- 
ing, He would simply continue on the job as a full-time 
employee after graduation. 

This would approach the ultimate in terms of prepar- 
ing the student for employability upon leaving school, and 
could result in virtual elimination of unemployment due to 
post-graduation job searches and job changing in search of 
a satisfactory job. This would result in far greater earn- 
ing capacity for the worker at an early age, as he would not 
waste the greater part of two or three years, as he does now, 
before getting settled with some minimum experience. 

Such vocational education programs might also elimi- 
nate much of the present drop-out problem. One of the major 
reasons given for drop-outs is that they become bored in 
school and do not see any relationship between the type of 
education they are getting and the requirements for employ- 
ment. An adequate ’’employment orientated” vocational edu- 
cation program could go far toward preventing such problems. 
In Jacksonville, Florida, for instance, the holding power of 
students increased in one secondary school by twenty-five 
per cent , apparently as the result of the introduction of a 
vocational education program. 




IPI and Vocational 
Education; Problems 
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Nevertheless, there are still many problems and pos- 
sible disadvantages involved with such programs, and these 
must be considered. Today, vocational education is concen- 
trated in the last two years of high school. If two years of 
school were saved with a year-round school program and the 
curriculum were unchanged, the current vocational education 
programs which are given in high school would be completed 
two years earlier than at present. Thus, the extra two 
years would be made available for a concentrated program of 
technical or vocational education. This assumes, of course, 
that the vocational education currently being offered in high 
school in the eleventh and twelfth grade could be given to 
the students at an earlier age. Interviewees in vocational 
education indicated that children would be able to grasp the. 
present material at a much earlier age, if it were properly 
presented. 

There are a number of questions which would immedi- 
ately arise regarding a year-round program; Would the two 
extra years of school be mandatory for students who complete 
the present requirements for a high school graduation in ten 
calendar years? How would these two extra years be utilized? 
Would the student be required to choose between a vocational 
education program or going to college? Or would he be free 
to enter the labor market at the early age of fourteen or 
fifteen? These are questions which must still be answered. 

As noted above, a two-year specialized program of 
vocational education with IPI would permit the design of 
training programs to suit the needs of a particular employer 
or even a particular job. This would certainly improve the 
employability of the students, but perhaps such a program 
would be self-defeating in the long run, as the immediate 
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availability of a job does not guarantee its future useful- 
ness. Extreme specialization could result in future unem- 
ployment if the job were discontinued because of technological 
change or for any other reason. For instance, many employers 
would be likely to exploit the possibility of filling spe- 
cialized jobs by encouraging students to take the special 
training required. This high degree of specialization for 
an individual employer might make it extremely difficult for 
the worker to be employed in another job. While the employer 
might exploit the possibility of highly specialized training, 
he probably would not be willing to guarantee the future em- 
ployment of the worker who has made the necessary specializa- 
tion. The likelihood of this form of exploitation is 
evidenced by the fact that employers explicitly criticize 
vocational education for not providing the individual stu- 
dent with the type of training which would permit him to 
enter into a job without additional training. 

A particular concern of vocational education today 
is the need to equip the individual to be adaptable to tech- 
nological change; that is, with the ability to change jobs 
as technology advances. There is certainly a need to see 
that vocational education is both sufficiently specialized 
to provide workers with immediately usable skills, and suf- 
ficiently flexible to enable them, to acquire future employ- 
ment, regardless of economic or technologicalchanges . These 
objectives would probably necessitate a continuous process 
of education throughout adult life. This process has not 
been possible for most workers in the past, and although 
the need is glaringly evident, no satisfactory provision 
is made for it today. 

Even though vocational education combined with on- 
the-job training has many advantages, there are still large 
numbers of children enrolled in schools where there are no 
possibilities for part-time employment as part of the 
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vocational education process. Granted that much vocational 
training can be provided in the school setting itself, this 
does not provide the desired bridge between school and work. 
Providing vocational education exclusively in the school set- 
ting assumes that the facilities required for such education 
are available in the schools, which they are not. This 
means, among other things, that vocational students coming 
out of rural schools will be far less adequately prepared to 
enter into a life of work than those from urban schools, thus 
accentuating the existing differences in the quality of edu- 
cation between rural and urban schools. 

This raises another questions Whether the rural 
schools should be required to provide the type of education 
and training which will enable students to be employable in 
an urban setting. Should the tax payers in rural communi- 
ties, by supporting such vocational programs, be made to 
subsidize indirectly the urban community? The rural com- 
munity gets no direct advantage from vocational education 
aimed at urban jobs for the students. In fact, such programs 
only encourage rural students to leave the' community as soon 
as their schooling is completed. 

This, in turn, raises an even broader problem. At 
present, most vocational programs are predicated on the as- 
sumption that a student should be trained for the employment 
needs of the local community. This is what employers assume 
when they complain that the school does not understand the 
needs of the employer and does not train the students to be 
immediately employable. They are thinking in terms of their 
own immediate needs. According to this concept, vocational 
training in each community should be suited to that community’s 
needs, regardless of whether all the students could be em- 
ployed in the immediate area or not. The question then 
arises, whether the student should be allowed to choose the 
type of vocational education he wishes to receive, regardless 
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of the immediate needs of the community. For instance, should 
a Florida student be given the training he desires even if 
such training could only be used in jobs found only in 
California or New York? Should the local school system sup- 
port this kind of training, investing in a program of edu- 
cation that is certain to take the student out of the 
community upon graduation? 



ANNEX. B 



ALTERNATIVES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION [ 6 ] 

A vocational educator could identify innumerable al- 
ternatives in pedagogy 5 curriculum^ finance^ teacher recruit- 
ment and preparation 5 facilities and equipment and an almost 
endless number of critical issues® These are beyond the 
knowledge of an economist vitally interested in the results 
but unschooled and inexperienced in the mechanics of the 
vocational educator’s craft. 

From more than casual but less than extensive obser- 
vations ^ progress in vocational education is apparent® At 
the legislative level. Congress has declared a new objective 
of meeting the employment needs of people rather than the 
skill needs of employers, a concept the implications of 
which are only dimly apparent® That the disadvantaged and 
handicapped deserve greater attention, that greater experi- 
mentation and Innovation is necessary, that there is a role 
for residential schools, that new and emerging occupations 
are the critical ones, and that instructors need more and 
different preparation for the new assignments are hardly 
debatable, though the means of implementation may be in 
doubt® Area schools, skill clusters, central city skill 
centers, and expansion of training for white collar and 
technical skills and other developments better known to the 
practitioners of vocational education are undoubtedly sig- 
nificant and promisingo Though the declared objectives are 
new, the techniques are not alternatives to traditional 
practice but more pleasing variations upon familiar themes. 

The alternatives most in need of exploration are 
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basic philosophical ones, hinted at in 1963 and 1968 legis- 
lation and illustrated by scattering of experimental prQ- 
grams. For the student and for the society they raise the 
question of how best to prepare for employment. For voca- 
tional educators they raise the specter of obsolescence as 
a trade and as an industry. 

Is the appropriate objective of vocational education 
the training of interested youth and adults for employment 
in occupations for which demands do or will exist in the job 
market? If so, a unique profession of vocational educator 
differentiated internally by occupational specialty, separate 
le^^islation and appropriations at the federal, state, and 
school district levels to support that training, a profes- 
sional association representing and lobbying for the unique 
interests of that profession and facilities and equipment 
specifically designated as belonging to that specialized 
form of education make sense and will endure. On the other 
hand, is the objective to prepare people for employment in 
the broadest sense, in a manner consistent with preparation 
for family life, citizenship, culture and other of educa- 
tion's limitless goals? If so, the separate vocational ed- 
ucation structure may have little relevance. 

If one begins with an infant as raw material and asks 
what is required to make him a successful labor force partic- 
ipant during his 40 or 50 year sojourn in that body, the 
possession of the skills of a particular occupation occur 
well down in the ordering of priorities. Beyond good phy- 
sical, mental and emotional health, he must have the basic 
skills of hiaman relations and of oral and written communi- 
cations, He must be achievement -oriented. He must look 
upon work as the primary source of income but must find 
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nonpecuniary satisfactions and fulfillment in it as wello He 
must be at least vaguely familiar with the necessities and 
workings of the economic system. He must be reasonably will- 
ing to submit to the rules and discipline of society and the 
workplace o He must possess basic skills such as arithmetic 
and a knowledge of sciences so important to much of the occu- 
pational scene. He must be familiar with the alternative 
vocational choices available to him and the promises and re- 
quirements of each. He must be adaptable to inevitable 
change. And he must have skills which an employer can use 
and is willing to pay for; but these salable skills can be 
obtained by a variety of means of which vocational education 
is only one and produces only a minority of the total labor 
supply, 

A program of preparation for employment might, there- 
fore, be more likely to center in general than in vocational 
education. It is significant that this has been the case 
with most foundation-financed experiments in employment- 
related education. Technology for Children is sponsored and 
advocated by a State Director of Vocational Education but 
taught by elementary school teachers as an integrated part 
of a regular curriculum. The Nova Schools emphasize general 
and academic education with career interests as motivators. 
The American Industries Project stresses environment, not 
skills, and its primary objective too is motivation. The 
teaching teams of the Richmond plan are as likely to center 
around the industrial arts of the English instructor as a 
vocational educator and always involve a majority of non- 
vocational teachers. 

Those who have advocated and experimented with inte- 
grated approaches to preparation for employment have expected 
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to be ignored by academic educators » They have been sur- 
prised at the apathy and sometimes hostility of the 
employment -oriented vocational educator. They need not have 
been. It is not surprising that thes,e and similar experi- 
ments, though attractive to the public and to students of the 
job market and gathering favorable marks from evaluators, 
have found little endorsement within the vocational education 
profession. However, though the concepts are unsettling, 
they pose little threat to the jobs of most vocational 
teachers. Skills must still be taught at some point. Edu- 
cation for employment (in contrast to vocational education 
in the traditional sense) is not the diesel locomotive? re- 
ducing total employment opportunities in an industry as well 
as eliminating the need for a craft. It is more like the 
jet transport, offering those flight engineers with the po- 
tential qualifications advancement into the status and in- 
comes of pilots but destroying a craft and a union. 

The 1967 National Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation advised s 

Vocational education cannot be meaningfully limited 
to the skills necessary for a particular occupation. 

It is more appropriately defined as all of those aspects 
of educational experience which help a person to discover 
his talents, to relate them to the world of work, to 
choose an occupation, and to refine his talents and use 
them successfully in employment. In fact, orientation 
and assistance in vocational choice may often be more 
valid determinants of emplo 3 nn[ient success, and therefore 
more profitable uses of educational funds, than specific 
skill training. 

The philosophy is sound but it is doubtful that at least the 
vocational educators among them recognized clearly the impli- 
cations of what they were saying. Early childhood oreinta- 
tion to the world of work, integrating skill preparation with 
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academic content and maintaining options for post-secondary 
preparation all make increasing sense in an urbanj tech- 
nological society. They appear to be distasteful to the 
academic educator wearing his college-bound blinders. The 
implications are more serious for the historical uniqueness 
of the vocational education movement. The integration of 
vocational and academic content in a unified program of 
education for employment may not threaten obsolescence for 
vocational teachers. It does menace the existing institu- 
tional structure of separate federal appropriations and 
bureaus, separate state directors and other trappings of the 
vocational education establishment. It should not be sur- 
prising if that establishment which has been the almost sole 
defender of formal occupational preparation at the less than 
college level should be less than anxious to be martyred in 
the modernization and revitalization of that system. 

Yet despite this potential threat, a few state direc- 
tors and many at the level of the individual school appear 
ready to endorse and live with the integrated concept. Per- 
haps they foresee as important and satisfying a role recently 
suggested by Professor Herbert Parnes of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, As he visualized the role of vocational education in 
the total educational relationship, he saw educationas a 
single unified experience but with an ’’employability super- 
visor" combining that experience for all aspects which might 
enhance the student’s ultimate employability. Other such 
supervisors would, in concept, be responsible for promoting 
the interests of family life, culture, citizenship and the 
full range of educational objectives. That role of labor 
market "conscience" could be a critical one. Keeping the 
academic educator mindful of his responsibilities to the 
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student's vocational future is a fulltime job at school, dis- 
trict, state, and national levels. Yet the concept of pre- 
paration for employment as both a teaching technique and a 
motivating core would change the role of the vocational ed- 
ucator drastically. The new role would be as a member of a 
unified educational team, rather than as a player on a 
separate team in a different ball game. 
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ANNEX C 



EXAMPLES OF CURRENT MANPOWER REPORTING [7] 

The following reports on Pinellas County and Tampa 
are examples of current manpower reporting. 



Florida Labor Market Trends 
Pinellas County 



April 1970 



PINELLAS COUNTY 



Letter No. 265 



CONSIDER College and high school students will soon be available for summer work 

YOUTH and graduates will be ready for full-time employment. Many of these young 

EMPLOYMENT people have had summer jobs and/or part-time work experience. They are 

entuslastlc, catch on quickly, train easily, and have a keen desire to make 
good. In planning for staff expansion or summer vacation schedules consider 
these young workers. For further information call the Youth Opportunity 
Center at St. Petersburg 898-6301 or the Clearwater Florida State Employ- 
ment Service office at 442-5151. 



NON FARM 

EMPLOYMENT 

STABLE 



Fluctuations within the non-manufacturing segments of nonfarm employment 
resulted in a meager Increase of 300 in total non-agricultural employment. 
Pre-Easter sales, continued seasonal uptrends and opening of one new de- 
partment store accounted for the rise of 600 in retail trade. The service 
and entertainment Industries reached their seasonal peak and began a slow- 
down which resultdd in a decline of 200 in this major segment. Labor stop- 
pages in the construction Industry more than off-set expected Increases 
at several new building sites. The other major segments of Industry re- 
mained unchanged from the previous month. 



UNEMPLOYMENT Total unemployment was estimated at 3,300 and comprised 2.0 percent of the 
DOWN estimated labor force of 167,100. This is a reversal of the uptrend of the 

past two months and reflects the end of the Influx of winter "visitors” as well 
as additional hiring of local unemployed, particularly in the retail trade 
industries* 



HOURS AND Average weekly earnings for all manufacturing in Pinellas County in 

EARNINGS February were $114.00, up $1.54 from the January figure and $2.91 above the 

February 1969 earnings. These changes reflect a steady rise In average 
hourly earnings over the past year. While average weekly hours worked in- 
creased slightly over the month, they were down sharply from a year ago. 



LABOR TURN- Both accessions and separations in all manufacturing for the Tampa-St. 

OVER IN Petersburg Metropolitan Area were down sharply from the previous month, and 

MANUFACTURING to a lesser degree from the previous February. Quits followed the same 
pattern while new hires showed a steady decline for the year. Layoffs, 
although lower than the previous month, recorded a substantial increase over 
this time last year. 



PUBLIC The St. Petersburg office of the Florida State Employment Service broadcasts 

SERVICE job openings daily on radio stations WLCY, WILZ, WINQ and WDAE as well as 

INFORMATION on WLCY-TV, Channel 10, "Opportunity Knocking," a Monday, Wednesday and 

Friday feature of the "Good Morning Show" between 8:00 a.m. and 8:30 a.m. and 
"Opportunity Line," a Saturday feature between 2:00 p.m. and 2:30 p.m. The 
Clearwater office of the Florida State Employment Service broadcasts openings 
regularly on WTAN, WCWR and WAZE. This is a PUBLIC SERVICE rendered to this 
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area by these stations to help us fill your Job openings. May we. assist 
you through these media? 

Call 896”»6651, St. Petersburg Call 442-5151, Clearwater 



Clearwater 

Belleair 

Dunedin 

Largo 

Tarpon Springs 
Safety Harbor 



BUILDING PERMITS FOR MARCH 1970 

Number 

198 

6 

54 

38 

11 

17 



Clearwater 
St. Petersburg 



Adjacent Areas 
TOTAL 



JOHN WYNNICK, Manager 

Florida State Employment Service 

St. Petersburg, Florida 



Released by: 



324 

520 



667 

1,511 



Valuation 

$2,633,500 

34,300 

1,208,000 

575,575 

40,683 

187.954 



Gulfport 


30 


96,894 


Treasure Island 


35 


638,734 


Indian Rocks Bch. S. Shore 


4 


10,950 


Madeira Beach 


18 


110,743 


South Pasadena 


5 


53,000 


City of Pinellas Park 


122 


1,270,405 


St. Petersburg Beach 


62 


436,770 


North Redington Beach 


1 


500 


Redington Beach 


8 


50,069 


Redington Shores 


0 


-0- 


Unincorporated Areas 


382 


3.378.233 



$ 4,680,012 
8,686,070 



$ 6.046.298 
$19,412,380 



LOUIS E. FREY, Manager 
Florida State Employment Service 
Clearwater, Florida 



Prepared by the Florida State Employment Service in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of 

Labor Statistics. 



LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES - PINELLAS COUNTY 



Employment Status 


March 

1970 


February 

1970 


March 

1969 


Total Civilian Labor Force 


167,100 


166,900* 


161,200 


Unemployed 


3,300 


3,600 


2,400 


Employed 


163,800 


163,300* 


158,800 


In Agriculture 


1,000 


1,100 


1,100 


In Nonagrlcultural Establishments (1) 


136,900 


136,600* 


132,200 


Other (2) 


25,900 


25,600 


25,500 


Employed Workers In Nonagrlcultural Estabs. (1) 


136,900 


136,600* 


132,200 


Manufacturing 


21,600 


21.600* 


22.000 


Durable Goods 


15,400 


15,400* 


16,100 


Electrical Equipment and Supplies 


7,200 


7,200 


8,300 


Other Durable Goods 


8,200 


8,200* 


7,800 


Nondurable Goods 


6,200 


6,200 


5,900 


Food & Kindred Products 


1,600 


1,600 


1,500 


Printing & Publishing 


2,200 


2,200 


2,100 


Other Nondurable Goods 


2,400 


2,400 


2,300 


Contract Construction 


11.700 


11.800 


11.400 


Transportation. Communications & Public Utils. 


6.200 


6.200 


5.700 


Trade 


39.900 


39.300 


37.900 


Wliolesale Trade 


4,700 


4,700 


4,600 


Retail Trade 


35,200 


34,600 


33,300 


Bldg. Materials & Farm Equipment 


1,700 


1,700 


1,600 


General Merchandise 


7,200 


6,900 


6,300 


Food Stores 


4,800 


4,800 


4,600 


Auto. Dealers & Service Stations 


4,900 


4,900 


4,800 


Apparel & Accessory Stores 


1,600 


1,500 


1,500 


Furniture, Home Furnishings Stores 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


Eating & Drinking Places 


9,500 


9,300 


9,100 


Miscellaneous Retail Stores 


4,000 


4,000 


3,900 


Finance. Insurance & Real Estate 


8.800 


8.800 


8.100 


Services & Miscellaneous & Mining 


31.000 


31.200 


30.000 


Hotels & Other Lodging Places 


5,300 


5,400 


5,000 


Personal Services 


3,100 


3,100 


3,200 


Government 


17.700 


17.700 


17.100 


Federal 


3,200 


3,200 


3,100 



(1) All Industries «re classified according to the Standard Industrial Classification 

Manual . 1957. All data are adjusted to first 

quarter 1969 benchmark levels. * Revised 

(2) "Other" Includes self-employed, unpaid family and domestic workers. 

This Information Is made possible by the cooperation of local employers who furnish employment 

data on a monthly basis. 
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LABOR TURNOVER IN MANUFACTURING 
(Per 100 Workers) 

Tampa - St. Petersburg Metropolitan Area 



ACCESSIONS SEPARATIONS 



Industry 


Total 


New Hires 


Total 




Cults 


Layoffs 


Feb. 

1970 


Jan. 

1970 


Feb. 

1969 


Feb. 

1970 


Jan. 

1970 


Feb. 

1969 


Feb . 
1970 


Jan. 

1970 


Feb . 
1969 


Feb . 
1970 


Jan. 

1970 


Feb. 

1969 


Feb . 
1970 


Jan. 

1970 


Feb. 

1969 






IX 






11 






ll 






11 






11 




ALL MANUFACTURING 


6.8 


7.6 


7.2 


5.0 


5.5 


6.3 


5.6 


8.0 


6.1 


3.6 


4.5 


4.1 


1.4 


2.7 


1.0 


Food & Kin. Prod. 


7.7 


8.5 


8.3 


6.9 


6.9 


8.0 


6.4 


8.8 


8.1 


5.3 


6.3 


6.2 


0.6 


1.6 


1.1 


Tob. Man. 


4.9 


12.5 


3.6 


4.2 


3.6 


1.5 


5.0 


8.7 


3.2 


4.1 


3.7 


2.9 


* 


4.0 


* 


Print. & Pub. 


1.0 


2.0 


2.4 


1.0 


1.0 


2.3 


0.3 


1.9 


2.4 


0.3 


1.7 


1.9 


* 


* 


* 


Chem. & All. Prod. 


8.6 


8.3 


6.7 


8.6 


8.1 


6.7 


7.3 


6.3 


5.7 


5.4 


5.2 


4.5 


* 


* 


0.1 


Stone, Clay, Glass 


6.5 


9.0 


3.9 


6.5 


8.9 


3.8 


7.5 


13.1 


4.1 


6.7 


12.1 


3.3 


0.3 


* 


it 


Fab. Metal Prod. 


6.7 


11.5 


6.7 


6.5 


10.6 


6.1 


5.4 


7.4 


6.1 


3.8 


6.2 


4.4 


0.9 


0.6 


0.8 


Elec. Machinery 


2.6 


1.9 


2.0 


1.6 


0.9 


1.7 


3.8 


5.8 


2.6 


1.7 


1.0 


1.1 


1.8 


4.2 


1.1 



/I Revised 

* Rate less than 0.05. 



AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES JX 

PINELLAS COUNTY 





Average 

Weekly Earning 


s 


Average 
Weekly Hours 


Average 

Hourly Earnings 


Industry 


Feb. 

1970 


J an . 
1970 


Feb. 

1969 


Feb. 

1970 


Jan. 

1970 


Feb. 

1969 


Feb. 

1970 


J an . 
1970 


Feb. 

1969 


ALL MANUFACTURING 


$114.00 


$112.46* 


$111.09 


40.0 


39.6* 


42.4 


$2.85 


$2.84 


$2.62 


Food & Kin. Prod. 
Print. & Pub. 
Elec. Machinery 


115.04 

118.04 
130.88 


118.27* 

121.80 

130.00* 


101.09 

111.84 

124.70 


46.2 

38.7 

40.9 


46.2* 

40.6 

41.8* 


43.2 

36.7 

43.6 


2.49 

3.05 

3.20 


2.56>* 

3.00 

3.11* 


2.34 

2.89 

2.86 



11 



UO U a ^ ^ E 

employed during the week including the 12th of the month. These average earnings figures 
are computed on a "gross" basis and reflect changes in premium pay for overtime and 
late shift work as well as changes in basic hourly and incentive rates. 

* Revised 



LOCAL OFFICE POS T AOE And F E ES P Al D 

EMPLOYMENT SECURITY MAIL 

FLORIDA department OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

P O BOX 10400 

SAINT PETERSBURG. FLORIDA 33733 
OFFICIAL BUSINESS 



Labor Market Information 
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Florida Labor Market Trends 
Tampa 



April 1970 

EMPLOYMENT 

INCREASES 

SLIGHTLY 



MANUFACTURING 



NONAGRICULTURE 
EMPLOYMENT UP 
5.8 PERCENT 
OVER YEAR AGO 



UNEMPLOYMENT 

DOWN 



TAMPA Letter No. 290 

Nonfarm employment, estimated at 170,300 at mid-March, made a slight in- 
crease of 100 over February. Most industries changed little or none in 
employment during the month. Total manufacturing employment edged off 
100 while trade employment was also off 100. An Increase of 200 in contract 
construction was balanced by a decrease of 200 in transportation, communica- 
tion and public utilities. Finance, Insurance and real estate; services; 
and government each edged up 100. 

Manufacturing employment had a total of 32,800, down 100 from February. 

While employment gained 400 in durable goods manufacturing, nondurables 
lost 500. An Increase in ship repair employment and a slight gain in fab- 
ricated metal products boosted durable goods employment. Food and kindred 
products employment dropped 400 due to a temporary decline in canning. 

Other manufacturing industries had little or no change in employment. 

Employment estimates indicated that the economy was holding to a normal 
seasonal pattern for the period. March nonagricultural wage and salary 
employment showed an over-the-year Increase of 5.8 percent. Manufacturing 
had a yearly gain of 3.1 percent, construction employment was up 13.0 
percent^ retail trade gained 3.5 percent, services rose 6.9 percent and gov- 
ernment employment was up 6.5 percent. 

Unemployment, estimated at 5,100 in March, was down 100 from February but 
up 200 over the March 1969 estimate. The labor force changed very little 
during the month. The unemployment rate was 2.5 in March, unchanged from 
February. Although unemployment was lower in March 1969, the unemployment 
rate was also 2.5. 



LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES 



Total Civ. Labor Force 
Unemployed 
Employed - Total 
Nonag. wage & sal. workers 
All other nonag. /I 
Agricultural 
Unemployment Rate 



March 

1970 

204,400 

5,100 

199.300 

170.300 

23,400 

5,600 

2.5 



February 

1970 

204,300 

5,200 

199,100 

170,200 

23,400 

5,500 

2.5 



March 

1969 

194,100 

4,900 

189,200 

161,000 

22,700 

5,500 

2.5 



ii 



Includes 



self-employed, unpaid family workers and domestics. 
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HOURS AMD 
EARNINGS 



Average weekly earnings in all manufacturing were $119.29 in February, 
down $4.97 from January but up $5.47 above February 1969 earnings. Earnings 
were reduced in February due to a shorter work week than in January. Average 
weekly hours worked in February were 40.3, a decrease of 2.4 hours from 
January and 1.7 hours less than in February 1969. Average hourly earnings 
in all manufacturing were $2.96 in February as compared with $2.91 in Jan- 
uary and $2.71 one year ago. Earnings decreased in food and kindred products 
and in printing due to fewer hours worked. 



LABOR 

TURNOVER IN 
manufacturing 



Accessions per 100 workers were 6.8 in February. The separations rate was 
lower at 5.6. Accessions in all manufacturing In February were lower than 
the 7.6 rate for January and the 7.2 rate for February 1969. New hires in 
February were 5.0 per 100 workers; in January the rate was 5.5 and In 
February 1969 it was 6.3. The February separations rate was lower than In 
January. The 3.6 quit rate in February was lower than in January. 



BUILDING Building Permits - March 1970: 

PERMITS Humber Value 



Tampa 

County Zoning 
Temple Terrace 

Total 



1,021 $3,764,817 

429 4,076,026 

22 216.096 

1,472 $8,056,939 



Released by: 

JACK B. BURGESS, Manager 
Florida State Employment Service 
Tampa, Florida 



Prepared by 



the Florida State Employment Service in cooperation with the U 

Labor Statistics. 



S. 



Bureau of 



The Job you place with us is advertised over the following 

SSaE, WPKM, whan, WINQ, WSOL, and WPLA (Plant City) . FOR ^SULTS. RESOLVE TO 

YOUR Sate EmJlOYMEOT service, call 229-5121 m Tampa or 752-5001 in Plant City. 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
Hillsborough County, Florida 

(Prepared in cooperation with the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics) 



Estimated Employment as of: 



Major Industries 


March 

1970 


February 

.1970 


March 
19 6q 


TOTAL 


170,300 


170,200 


161,000 


Manufacturing 


32.800 


32.900 


31.800 


Durable Goods 


14,500 


14,100 


13,400 


Stone, Clay & Glass Products 


2,300 


2,300 


2,300 


Fabricated Metal Products 


4,500 


4,400 


3,800 


Other Durable Goods 


7,700 


7,400 


7,300 


Nondurable Goods 


18,300 


18,800 


18,400 


Food & Kindred Products 


7,700 


8,100 


7,700 


Tobacco Manufactures 


2,600 


2,600 


2,600 


Printing & Publishing 


1,600 


1,600 


1,600 


Chemicals & Allied Products 


3,000 


3,000 


3,200 


Other Nondurable Goods 


3,400 


3,500 


3,300 


Contract Construction 


12.200 


12.000 


10.800 


Transportation. Communlc. & Public Utils. 


14.700 


14.900 


14.200 


Railroad Transportation 


1,900 


1,900 


1,900 


Motor Freight Transportation 


3,000 


3,000 


2,900 


Water Transportation 


1,900 


2,100 


1,900 


Trade 


49.200 


49,300 


46.500 


Wholesale Trade 


17,200 


17,200 


15,700 


Retail Trade 


32,000 


32,100 


30,800 


Building Materials & Farm Equipment 


1,300 


1,300 


1,300 


General Merchandise 


7,300 


7,400 


7,000 


Food Stores 


4,900 


4,900 


4,800 


Automotive Dealers & Service Stations 


5,300 


5,300 


5,000 


Apparel & Accesso^ Stores 


1,900 


1,800 


1,700 


Furniture, Home Furnishings Stores 


1,400 


1,500 


1,500 


Eating & Drinking Places 


6,500 


6,500 


6,400 


Miscellaneous Retail Stores 


3,400 


3,400 


3,100 


Finance. Insurance & Real Estate 


8,900 


8,800 


8.500 


Services & Miscellaneous & Mining 


26,300 


26.200 


24.600 


Hotels 


1,800 


1,800 


1,700 


Personal Services 


3,100 


3,100 


3,100 


Government 


26,200 


26.100 


24.600 


Federal 


3,700 


3,700 


3,700 



/I All Industries are classified according to the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1967. All data are adjusted to first 

quarter 1969 benchmark levels. 

The above Information is made possible through the cooperation of local employers who 

furnish employment data on a monthly basis. 
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LABOR TURNOVER IN MANUFACTURING 
(Per 100 Workers) 

Tampa - St. Petersburg Metropolitan Area 
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ACCESSIONS 










SEPARATIONS 










Total 




New Hires 


Total 




Quits 




Layoffs 


Industry 


Feb. 

1970 


Jan . 
1970 


Feb. 

1969 


Feb. 

1970 


Jan . 
1970 


Feb. 

1969 


Feb . 
1970_^ 


Jan. 

1970 


Feb. 

1969 


Feb. 

1970 


Jan. iFeb. 
1970 :i969 


Feb. 

1970 


Jan. 

1970 


Feb. 

1969 


ALL MANUFACTURING 


6.8 


Zi 

7.6 


7.2 


5.0 


a. 

5.5 


6.3 


5.6 


LL 

8.0 


6.1 


3.6 


Zi , 

4.5 


4.1 


1.4 


11 

2.7 


1.0 


Food & Kin. Prod. 


7.7 


8.5 


8.3 


6.9 


6.9 


8.0 


6.4 


8.8 


8.1 


5.3 


6.3 


6.2 


0.6 


1.6 


1.1 


Tob. Man. 


4.9 


12.5 


3.6 


4.2 


3.6 


1.5 


5.0 


8.7 


3.2 


4.1 


3.7 


2.9 


* 


4.0 


* 


Print. & Pub. 


1.0 


2.0 


2.4 


1.0 


1.0 


2.3 


0.3 


1.9 


2.4 


0.3 


1.7 


1.9 


* 


* 


* 


Chem. & All. Prod. 


8.6 


8.3 


6.7 


8.6 


8.1 


6.7 


7.3 


6.3 


5.7 


5.4 


5.2 


4.5 


* 


* 


0.1 


Stone, Clay, Glass 


6.5 


9.0 


3.9 


6.5 


8.9 


3.8 


7.5 


13.1 


4.1 


6.7 


12.1 


3.3 


0.3 


* 


* 


Fab. Metal Prod. 


6.7 


11.5 


6.7 


6.5 


10.6 


6.1 


5.4 


7.4 


6.1 


3.8 


6.2 i 


i 4.4 


0.9 


0.6 


0.8 


Elec. Machinery 


2.6 


1.9 


2.0 


1.6 


0.9 


1.7 


3.8 


5.8 


2.6 


1.7 


1.0| 


: 1.1 

1 


1.8 


4.2 


1.1 



/I Revised 

* Rate less than 0.05. 



AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES /I 

Hillsborough County 



Industry 


Average 

Weeklv Famines 


Average 
Weeklv Hours 


Average 

Hourly Earnings 


Feb. 

1970 


J an . 
1970 


Feb. 

1969 


Feb. 

1970 


Jan. 

1970 


Feb. 

1969 


Feb. 

1970 


\ Jan. 
i 1970 


Feb. 

1969 


ALL MANUFACTURING 


$119.29 


$124.26* 


$113.82 


40.3 


42.7* 


42.0 


$2.96 


i 

$2.91* 


$2.71 


Food & Kin. Prod. 


99.39 


108.21* 


92.69 


40.9 


44.9* 


40.3 


2.43 


1 2.41 


2.30 


T ob . Man . 


87.82 


87.24 


79.70 


35.7 


35.9 


35.9 


2.46 


' 2.43 


2.22 


Print. & Pub. 


147.06 


149.72 


160.58 


38.0 


39.4 


43.4 


3.87 


3.80 


3.70 


Chem. & All. Prod. 


139.36 


136.50* 


126.90 


45.1 


45.5 


47.0 


3.09 


3.00* 


2.70 



* Revised 



/I Estimates are for all full-time and part-time production and related workers who are 
employed during the week Including the 12th of the month. These average earnings 
figures are computed on a "gross” basis and reflect changes In premium pay for over- 
time and late shift work as well as changes In basic hourly and Incentive rates. 



LOCAL OFFICE POST AGE AND FEES PAID 

EMPLOYMENT SECURITY MAIL 

FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

P, O. BOX 1572 
TAMPA. FLORIDA 33001 

OFFICIAL BUSINESS 



Labor Market Information 
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GOAL 5 



APPENDIX B 

PROGRAM UTILIZATION IN MANPOWER 
DEMND SATISFACTION 

by 

Lawrence Weisman 

This study seeks to examine quantitatively the 
manner in which statewide vocational-technical programs 
meet state manpower needs. There will be many who will 
criticicize the data used and the comparisons that have 
been made. The author concurs with these criticisms in 
that there are rough edges and forced matches. It is 
important, however, to know that the information available 
is poor; that in itself has at least one message. And in 
this light it must be stated that we used the best infor- 
mation that we could find. Mr. Jerry Butzer, of our staff, 
spent considerable time investigating sources. 

The technique of examining the data by observation 
rather than analysis seemed appropriate for these reasons 
and also because the meaning does not arise solely from 
them, but from general observations in the field as well. 

The selection of the occupations listed in the 
tables was arbitrary and at the discretion of the author. 
Some were selected because they were of special interest 
for a variety of reasons, some were selected just because 
they were felt to be typical. The point is, the data 
should not be construed as a representative sample in the 
statistical sense, 

The data for FY 69/70 were not available at the 
time of writing, but will be included in the report for 
June, 1971 o 
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It is recommended that the State Department of Edu- 
cation ad.just its present annual reporting date for VTE i n- 
formation for the Federal Reports to an earlier one o The 
present system produces data that is several months too 
late to be useful for planning purposes on local and state 
levels, August is the earliest month in which feedback can 
be anticipated, and this is not adequate to make program 
adjustments. The result is that local districts must dupli- 
cate data gathering processes for local use — at significant 
cost— or they must plan with data one year old. This infor- 
mation, if timely, could be useful in adjusting program 
capacity planning, and consequently, could affect initial 
hiring and contract renewal decisions. 

The data gathering process can begin shortly after 
the opening of the spring semester. These data can be ad- 
justed by applying attrition and acquisition experience 
factors developed from previous years. The simplicity of 
these calculations can only be appreciated in the light of 
the discussions of the aspects of a total information sys- 
tem found in the accompanying individual reports by Kraft, 
Pate, and Latta, 

This would also permit the state department more 
time to audit and correct the feeder reports to produce a 
more accurate consolidation. 

In the event that the Office of Education finds no 
benefit in the recommendation, it is further recommended 
that they permit the state the option of adopting it. 

It is recommended that an interagency council be 
established on the Federal level to adopt a common occupa- 
tional classification system . 

The accompanying tables' illustrate' tha. confusion that 
can result from a profusion of codes. One goal for this 
evaluation, and a continuing requirement for educational 
planners, is to match training requirements to manpower 
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requirements o . Columns B, C, and D of Table 1 contain dif- 
ferent codes utilized by agencies within Florida; un- 
doubtedly there are others. The problem goes beyonc codes, 
however, because patterns of "crosswalk” can be developed 
between codes if the classification patterns are the same. 

Classification systems are hierarchical in struc- 
ture with the major classification at the pinnacle o Class- 
ifications, by.Mndustry or by occupational area are used 
most frequently, but these are hard to crosswalk o Similar- 
ities of occupations are more closely aligned with skills 
than with the industry o For instance, a boilermaker in the 
railroad industry could convert more readily to a pipefit- 
ter in the marine construction industry than he could be- 
come a brakeman or engineer: the basic skill being welding. 

Thus , manpower needs and resources may be studied more re- 
alistically by grouping basic skills o 

For example, sewing machine operation is common to 
tailors, dressmakers, canvas goods operators, upholsterers, 
and so forth. It would not require total retraining for 
any of these to shift into another sewing machine craft ® 

It may be seen that recent legislation restricting imports 
of certain textile commodities will affect not only the 
demand for garment workers, but for other "Sewers and 
Stitchers, Manufacturing" (DOT Classification). It may be 
observed in Table 2 that the "Textile Production" category 
shows the operator trainees (Total Enrollment) exceed the 
demand by 329 per cent. The training completed (Completion) 
column may not be significant in this category since there 
are no licensing requirements and since employment depends 
upon skill attained and not upon completion of the program. 
The significance is that increased demand or new demand for 
any subcategory here should not be met by additional pre- 
paratory programs since the demand will likely be met by a 
shift between industries. There may be need for temporary 
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supplemental programs followed by reorganization of some 
existing programs* 

The effect on reporting of differences in classifi- 
cations within the educational structure may be observed by 
examining the Automotive Technology category on Table 1. 

The enrollment figures were obtained from the Federal Re- 
ports [ 3 ]® Only one program was listed in the Personnel 
Directory for Technical Education [6], while eight were 
listed in the Director of Post-Secondary and Adult Occupa- 
tion Curriculums for Florida [2]* Either the enrollment 
figure is wrong or the number of courses is wrong, but the 
resulting average is impossible* 

A common classification system would also facili- 
tate the implementation of a total information system and 
interagency data sharing; both recommendations are found 
elsewhere in this report * 

It is recommended that cost-effectiveness studies 
be conducted on low output, high cost programs * 

Column F on Table 1 shows average enrollment figures 
for the occupations selected. In some occupations, e.g., 
medical assisting, no special facilities or courses may be 
required but existing courses in other programs are uti- 
lized* Others, such as Massage Technology, require spe- 
cial facilities and instructors. Some courses may have 
good utilization but poor application. In this last case. 
Commercial Pilot Training is a good example. While Total 
Demand (Table 2) of 2?6 would seem to justify the Total 
Completions of 155, the low percentage of completions (10^) 
would indicate that admissions need to be curtailed. Since 
a commercial pilot’s license would be relatively dependent 
upon completion, and the cost to the student is too high 
for idle motivation, one might conjecture that many stu- 
dents are interested in flying for personal use. In any 
event, this should be a funding consideration. Another 
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aspect that should be considered would be in the number of 
new entries that are recruited from the military forces. 

Since techniques and consideration for co^;t- 
effectiveness studies are developed in an accompanying 
paper by Richard Kraft, these will not be enumerated here. 
It is necessary to emphasize that Table 1 demonstrates that 
some programs should be studied to enhance their program 
utilization. Consideration should be given to increasing 
the enrollments by regional or even national publicity. 
Another possibility for increasing utilization is to plan 
for shared facilities. For example, are there any kinds 
of training in health related occupations that could appro- 
priately use the Massage facilities? Could other types of 
classes be conducted in the Massage classroom? Are there 
new programs that could be offered to utilize these facil- 
ities, e.go. Athletic Trainer Assistant? 

Finally, what are the implications of combining 
facilities? Factors normally inhibiting this action are 
tenure of the instructor (s) and investment in the facil- 
ities. The questions that must be answered are: 

1. Is it more economical to continue to maintain 
the facilities at low levels of utilization or is it better 
to absorb liquidation losses. 

2. Can vacancies be found at other institutions 

or is it economically advantageous to carry one or more in- 
structors in surplus positions at other institutions until 
suitable vacancies occur? 

3® If a program has limited economic value, does 
it have redeeming social value? For example, the over- 
production of typists cited earlier has definite value for 
personal use; this may have both social and personal eco- 
nomic value . 

These questions and other similar ones should be 
included in the cost-effectiveness study. 
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Occupational programs should be restructured into 
sequential levels « which is sometimes referred to as 
"ladderings” Students should be permitted to enter at a ny 
appropriate level and to exit with a certificate at each 
level completed s 

Examination of Column G, Table 2, reveals that a 
number of occupations have zero or an otherwise very low 
percentage of completions* For some of these there may be 
special circumstances, such as was discussed for Commercial 
Pilot Training, and for new, two-year programs, there will 
be no completions for the first year* Generally, it may 
be observed that there is a correlation between low Per- 
centage of Enrollment Completed (G) and a low Percentage 
of Demand Satisfactions 

The Demand Satisfaction figure was calculated by 
dividing Completions (F) by Demand (C)« Thus, it does not 
mean that only that percentage can be satisfied by the edu- 
cational program; it does mean that only that percentage of 
the demand can be satisfied by students who have completed. 
Therefore, the employer is forced to accept applicants who 
have not completed their training. It should be noted that 
the demand figure quoted represents new entries and not 
"rehires." We must conclude that many students are leaving 
the program to accept Jobs in which they are only partially 
trained. We may further hypothesize that since employers 
are willing to hire students before they have completed the 
program, the students have acquired entry level skills at 
some point prior to completion. It would seem appropriate, 
therefore, to shorten the initial program to basic or entry 
level. 

The results of this change would be to: 

1. Encourage students to complete the shorter pro- 
gram. 

2. Permit students to enjoy the "success" of a 
school completion, signified by a certificate, which would 
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tent to stimulate participation in continuing education pro- 
grams or return to advanced programs, 

3 . Encourage employers to look for completion as a 
sign of minimum entry level skill and thus discourage them 
from hiring students before completion. 

4o Reflect the success of vocational programs more 
accurately in quantitative reports. 

The overall plan for restructuring vocational pro- 
grams is outlined in an accompanying paper by this writer 
(Goal Appendix A) o 

It is recommended that raw data on completions 
should not be used on the Federal Report as they are not 
significant , An adjusted percentage would be more meaning- 
ful, calculated by dividing completions by initial enroll - 
ments in established programs , 

It is possible that within individual classifica- 
tions, some programs will be of one year duration or less, 
while other programs may be of two years* duration. It is 
even conceivable that, particularly in the secondary schools, 
some programs may be designed to continue three or four 
years. An established program, for purposes of our recom- 
mendation is one which has been established long .enough for 
a full sequence to complete in the year being reported. 
Reporting completions for a course in which no one has had 
an opportunity to complete will obviously distort the re- 
sults, This is especially significant during periods of 
expanding offerings, which is the present condition. 

It is recommended that interagency committees be 
established at both Federal and State levels to develop sys - 
tems of information sharing . 

The interaction and interdependency of commerce, 
labor, and education agencies is like the old adage about 
the weather: "Everybody is talking about it, but nobody 

is doing anything about it," There are, however, several 
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factors that make the need one of more pressing importance; 

1® The increasing complexity of the society and 
the economy due to growth in size and technology, 

2, The increasing complexity and cost of informa- 
tion retrieval system, 

3® The increasing complexity and need for planning 
and the resulting increasing dependence on data retrieval 
systems , 

4® The growing technology and hardware available to 
accomplish the requirement. 

An example of a need that could be met in this man- 
ner would be the need for follow-up data for school gradu- 
ates, particularly of vocational programs. Graduates of 
vocational programs are traditionally reluctant to answer 
questionnaires regarding their employement status and those 
few who do answer are deemed by many to be the "unsuccessful” 
ones. In a private interview, Dr. Ralph 0, Gallington, 
Professor of Vocational and Industrial Education at The 
Florida State University, expressed the belief that surveys 
made in this manner would be significantly biased. Dr, 
Gallington asserted that the only way to obtain an unbiased 
sample would be by making field visits. This type of sur- 
vey is costly. One area vocational center designed a sim- 
ple post-card type questionnaire and combined it with an 
alumni membership offer. This had all the earmarks of suc- 
cess, but produced only a 20 per cent return. The need 
for follow-up data and the inherent problems in obtaining 
it are well documented. The information is available in 
government agencies. The best information is available in 
the Internal. Revenue Service (IRS), 

The IRS has occupational title information on each 
tax return and all tax returns are now computerized and in 
data banks , With appropriate enabling legislation the fol- 
lowing program would be feasible ; 
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1. All employers would be required to enter DOT 
codes on the W-2 form« 

2. Each student would be required to have a social 
security number and to have it on file in his school® 

3 o Each state would submit lists of graduates by 
social security number to the regional IRS data center 
annually ® 

4® IRS would annotate the file of each student, 
indicating the state from which graduated and would report 
on the student for five years or as agreed upon with the 
state, 

5. The report would include, as a minimum, the 
chief occupation by DOT code, during the year for each 
graduate. It should include the income category of each 
graduate. It could include such information as marital 
status, residence, employer’s address. 

6. Safeguards would have to be provided to protect 
the privacy of the individual. 
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TABLE 1 

PROGRAM UTILIZATION 



a 

Occupation 


b 

OE 

Code 


c 

VTAD Code 


d 

Commerce 

Code 


e 

Total 

Enrollment 


f 

No. of 
Programs 


g 

Average 

Enrolled' 




Ambulance 

Attendant 


07.02 

99 






51 


1 


51 




Dental 

Assistant 


07.01 

01 


3046 

(046V) 




221 


10 


22 




Dental 
Hygienist ^ 


07.01 

02 


3047 

(047V) 




203 


3 


68 




Dental Lab. 
Technicial 


07.01 
. .03 


3019 

(019V) 




193 


2 


96 




Inhalation 
Therapy Tech. 


07.02 

09 


3053 

(053V) 




49 


2 


24 




Medical 

Assistant 


07.02 

09 


3054 

(054V) 




96 


5 


12 




Medical Lab. 
Assistant 


07.02 

03 


3067 




228 


7 


33 




Opt ome trie 
Asst. 


07.02 

99 


3058 

(058V) 




59 


*2 


30 




Physical 
Therapy Asst. 


07.02 

15 


3059 

(059V) 




39 


*2 


' 20 




Radiologic 
(X-ray) Tech. 


07.02 

11 


3038-(038V) 

3045-(045V) 




116 


5 


23 




Surgical 
Tech . 


07.02 

13 


3009 

(009V) 




229 


*8 


29 




Total Medical 
& Dental Tech. 






.....U.2.80 


1,484 


36 


4L 




Textile Prod. 
JDressmaking 


17.33 

01 






850 


45 


19 




Tailoring 


17.33 

02 






660 


13 


51 




Total Sev7ing 
Mach. P£er. 






6,840 


1,510 








Construction: 

Carpentry 


17.10" 

01 




5,110 


2.241 


15 


149 




Construction: 

Electricity 


17.10 

02 




5,140 


2,222 


32 


69 




Const. Plumbing 
& Pipefitting 


17.10 

07 




5,170 


1,198 


18 


67 




Milli^ork and 
Cabinet Making 


17.36 

01 




5,915 


656 


5 


131 




Aeronautical 

Technology 

Construction: 

Masonry 


"T6T0T" 

99 


042V 

(4042) 




*281 


4 


70 




17. TO 
04 




5,120 


1,298 


16 


81 
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Occupation' 


OE 

Code 


VTAD Code' 


Commerce 

Code 


Total 

Enrollment 


No. of 
Programs 


Average 

Enrolled 




Electrical 

Lineman 


17.14 

02 




5,710 


807 


2 


404 




Nurse 

Associate 


"177.02 

04 




(044V) 


1,230 


*2,047 


15 


136 




Practical 

Nurse 


07.02 

05 


3001 

(OOlV) 


7,950 


*2,324 


25 


93 




Automotive 

Mechanic 


17.63 

02 




5,430 


6,774 


66 


98 




Aviation 

Maintenance 


17.64 

01 




5,420 


*4,350 


6 


725 




Automotive 

Technology 


16.01 

04 


013V 

(4013) 




30 


8 


4 




Coi.aaercial 
Pilot Training 


16.05 

02 




1,915 


*1,556 


5 


311 




Drafting & 
Design Tech. 


16.01 

99 


64ov 

(4040) 




181 


5 


36 


. 


Graphics 

Technology 


Radiological 
llealth Tech. 


16.05 

99 


2045 

(045V) 


1,280 


*46 


1 


46 




Massage 

Technology 


07.02 

99 






22 


1 


22 





aiitles from ref. 3. 

^OE Codes from ref. 3. 

^VTAD Code from refs. 4, 5, 6. 

^Commerce Code from ref. 1. 

®Total enrollment from ref. 3. 

%o. of programs from ref. 2. 

^Indicates these figures vjcre extracted from refs. 4, 5, 6, 
fiColumn e -7- Column f » Column g. 
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TABLE 2 

MANPOWER SATISFACTION 



urn ^ • 



a 


b 


Annual 


d 

Program Enrollment 


e 


f 

7* of 


g 

Demand 


Occupation 


OE 

Code 


Entry 

Demand 


Total 


Adult Supply 


Total 

Completions 


Enrolled 

Comp. 


Satisfaction 

Percentage 


Ambulance 

Attendant 


67.02 

99 




51 


18 








Dental 

Assistant 


67.61 

01 




221 


40 


136 


61 




Dental 

Hygienist 


07.01 

02 




203 




84 


42 




Dental Lab. 
technician 


07.01 

03 




193 


86 


21 


11 




Inhalation 
therapy Tech. 


67.62 

09 




49 










Medical 

Assisting 


07.02 

99 




, 96 




63 


66 




Medicai Lab. 
Assistant 


03 




228 


43 


58 


25 




Optometric 

Assisting 


— or.'or 
99 




59.. 




13 


22 




Physical 
TlTLerapy Asst. 


'“ 67.62 

15 




39^_ 




4 


10 




Radiologic 
iX-Ray) Tech. 


67.02 

11 




116_ 




3 


26 




Surgical 

Tech. 


13 




229 


59 


136 


59 


, , 


Total Medical 
& Dental Tech. 




901 


*1484 


246 


518 


34 


57 


















Textile' Prod. 
Dressmaking 


17.33 

01 




850 


69 








Tailoring 


17.33 

02 




660 


48 


165 


25 




Total Sewing 
llach.. Oper. 




459 


1,510 


117 


165 


11 


36 





Construction: 

Carpentry 


17.01 

01 


1v770 


2»241„ 


L7Z^_. 


36 


2 


.1 


Construction: 

Electricity 


17.16 

02 


475 


2,222 


1,983 


12 


.6 


6 


Const. Flumbing 
& Pipefitting 


■■ T77T0" 
07 


680 


1,198 


1,111 








Millwork and 
Cab inet Making 
Aeronautical 
Tech. 


17.36 

01 

17.01 

99 


190 


656 

#281 


85 

19 


144 


22 


76 
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a 


b 

OE 


c 

Annual 
Entry _ 


d 

Program Enrollment 


e 

Total 


f 

% of 

Enrolled 


g 

Demand 

Satisfaction 


Occupation 


Code 


Demand 


Total 


Adult Supply 


Comp let inns 


Compl. 


Percentage 


Const. 
Maspnr^„ , 


17.10 

OA 


476 


1^298 


225 


354 


27 


74 


Electrical 

]Lineman 


17.14 

02 


647 


807 


807 








Nurse 

Asaociat-e..,. 


07.02 
04 


...2^59„0.__ 


-*2047. 




500 


25 


19 


Practical 
Nurse 


07.02 

05 


894 


.*1321 


484 


1,147 


49 


128 


Automot ive 
Mechanics 


17.03 

02 


1,411 


6,474 


1,205 


1,288 


20 


91 


Automotive 

Technplqgy 


16.01 

04 






30 




17 


57 


Commercial 
^ilot Training 


16.65 

04 


276 


*1556 


80 


155 


10 


56 


Drafting & 
Design^ Tech. 


' “'16:65 
02 


1^2 .. 


..Aa852_ 


391 


163 


9 


114 


Electrical 

Technology 


16.01 

99 




181 




5 


3 




Graphics 

Technology 


16.01 

07 














Radiological 
Haalth Tech. 


16.02 

99 


901 


*46 




8 


1 


.1 


Massage 

Technology 


07.02 

99 




__ 22 




16 


• 





^Titles from ref. 3. 



^OE Codes from ref. 3. 

^ Annual fintry Demands from ref. 1 
^Program Enrollments from ref. 3 

*These were considered as two-year programs in calculating column f. 
®Total Completions from ref. 3. 

^Percentage of Enrolled Completed: e d (total) . 

^Percentage Demand Satisfaction = e ~ c. 
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A MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM FOR VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

by 

Richard D, Pate 



Traditional Practices 



Educational information traditionally has been class- 
ified in terms of functional areas of administrative control 
within the educational organization such as payroll, atten- 
dance, scheduling, testing, purchasing, etc. Information 
handling in each of these areas is under the direct super- 
vision and control of an administrator responsible to the 
superintendent or president for all matters directly relating 
to that function. Therefore, each such administrator is re- 
sponsible primarily for defining his own information needs, 
gathering the necessary raw data, and manipulating the data 
to provide the desired reports o Data processing then, like 
most other functions, is carried on in relative independence 
of the activities of other administrators. In fact, person- 
nel in one division usually have little if any knowledge of 
the information needs of any of the other division, and no 
one in the organization has an adequate conception of the 
overall information needs of the organization. Among the ma- 
jor weaknesses of the traditional approach are: 

1. The duplication of effort required by those fur- 
nishing the raw data. 

2. Unmanageable collections of paper work in each 
administrative area resulting in the preparation 
of management reports so out of date that they 
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provide little help to the decision makers. 

[Most educators have seen estimated figures for 
a given school year that were published two yoars 
after the close of that school yearo] 

3o Inability to mechanize processing activities ade- 
quately due to excessive annual cost of equipment 
needed for handling large masses of data during 
rush periods, with resulting idle time during the 
off-season. [1] 

Total Systems Approach 

The total systems approach required the . . . accep- 
tance of newer systems concepts which recognize an organiza- 
tion as an organic system composed of many interdependent 
sub-systems; concepts which call for the determination of the 
real management information needs, and which will dtilize 
fully the unique capabilities of the computer and other new 
tools to produce better, more integrated aministrative (and 
educational) processes, [2] 

This approach to information systems recognizes and 
emphasizes the fact that the nature of "data processing" is 
such that it cannot function in isolation from other sub- 
units of the organization. Data processing more appropri- 
ately is conceived as only one of the major functions of an 
information system which is dependent upon people, materials, 
procedures, and information, as well as machines. 

Only during the last few years have organizations 
made significant progress toward the optimum use of computers 
and other electronic equipment in the information system. 
Recent developments in the machine area have been so dramatic 
that attention of users has been drawn away fr^om other ele- 
ments of the information system andconcentrated on the ma- 
chines. A certain amount of concentration on machines is 
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necessary of course, but successful use of data processing in 
the information system requires equal attention to other ele- 
ments . 

Since the information system of any organization is 
interwoven throughout the organization, practically all of 
its functions are affected by the intorduction of high speed 
data processing equipment. Therefore, commitment to a total 
systems approach and the effective utilization of computers 
in an educational organization demand that the superintendent 
or president recognize, in the beginning, that the adminis- 
trative structure and organizational policies, to which in- 
formation system personnel (as well as others) relate, must 
be such as to make possible the orderly development, mainte- 
nance, and control of procedures which will promote the free 
flow of information throughout the organization: horizontally 

across conventional administrative lines, and vertically be- 
tween the highest and lowest level of users, whether adminis- 
trators, researchers, teachers, or students. 

There must be a readiness throughout the organization 
to accept change in the method of performing daily operations — ■ 
even change in the nature of operations to be performed. Such 
readiness can be inspired only through the leadership of a 
superintendent or president who is committed to the principle 
of optimum use of both machines and men in the educational 
enterprise . 

In order for the information system to serve the 
needs of the organization adequately, top-level coordination 
of the development and implemention of the system is essen- 
tial. 

Once adequate organizational structure and policies 
have been established, a nucleus of information system spe- 
cialists should be recruited or identified from among exist- 
ing staff. Each segment of the system must be planned to 
make a contribution to the establishment and maintenance of a 
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data bank which may be accessed for use in other segments. 

Such planning assumes comprehensive knowledge on the part of 
key planners concerning current contents of the data bank, as 
well as the design of files and procedures for future storage 
of data. It is unreasonable to expect that any administrator 
of an operating division of the organization will have the 
time or the inclination to gain such knowledge. Unless pro- 
vision is made in the beginning for use of one or more com- 
petent information system specialists in key planning roles, 
the total systems approach probably should not be attempted. 

When key information system specialists are on site, 
their energies should be turned to a study of the information 
needs of the organization. This begins with an analysis of 
information structures ranging from the complex of data under- 
lying the operation of the educational institution, to the 
principles which underlie the collecting, coding, storage, 
retrieval, processing, and transformation of data, and a 
consideration of the most appropriate modes of presenting 
information to the users , 

The next step is the acquisition of the appropriate 
processing equipment and the full staffing of the technical 
support necessary to accomplish defined goals within a real- 
istic time frame. 

As yet, to my knowledge, no educational organization 
has dared venture so far from tradition.ias ;tb attempt full 
scale adoption of a total systems approach in practice ! Per- 
haps the current national emphasis on quality education and 
on the scientific assessment of the degree to which educa- 
tional objectives are attained in our country will provide 
for educators both the motivation and the financial resources 
required to take the bold strides necessary actually to de- 
velop and implement a total information system for education. 

It may occur in our time! [l] 

This Management Information System is envisioned as 
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an all encompassing decision making tool (total systems ap- 
proach) e The industrial sub-system should serve as the focal 
point on which all other decisions are based. Indistry would 
state both its present and future needs and would describe 
each employment area’s entry requirements. Hence, all 
vocational-technical and adult educational programs would 
be reviewed, updated, expanded, deleted or modified based on 
what industry states as its needs. 



programming for the vocational-technical and adult area, 
these types of questions need to be answered on a statewide 
basis. What are industry’s needs, both in quality and quan- 
tity, by specific job categories? What is the individual 



riculum designed to meet the needs as stated by industry? Do 
we have sufficient facilities and equipment to fulfill indus- 
try’s needs in a given program? Are these facilities up-to- 
date? In terms of what is going on in industry today, is the 
equipment used up-to-date? Do we have sufficient qualified 
personnel to meet the needs of industry? Are program costs 
realistic in terms of their output; in other words, are we 
spending the money wisely? 

The Department of Education has recognized the need 
for a statewide vocational-technical and adult education in- 
formation system. This need is outlined in detail in Dr. 

Carl W. Proehl’s letter of September 19, 196^, to Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, et al . This information system is needed not only to 
evaluate existing programs, but also to plan and develop new 
programs , 

Lack of this statewide information has been a serious 
handicap to the effective evaluation of vocational-technical 



Reinforcement of Need 



In order to make intelligent decisions on educational 




cost and how effective is it? Is the current cur- 
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and educational programs by the Study Group for Statewide 
Evaluation of Vocational-Technical Education in Florida. As 
an example (prior to the 1969-70 school year report which is 
not available) , the VTAD 20 report has no definitive reference 
to the number of disadvantaged or handicapped persons served 
by these programs. This handicap is evidenced in other sec- 
tions of this report , some examples of which follow; 

1. Charles Russell’s report relates the need for de- 
finitive information of the number of disadvan- 
taged and handicapped people served by this 
program. 

2o Roy Golden’s report indicates a need for up-to- 
date guidance information. 

3o Marshall Harris’ report indicates a lack of state- 
wide facility information in terms of quantity 
and quality of space available and space utiliza- 
tion. 

Lawrence Weisman’s report indicates inadequate 
student follow-up information. 

There is also a lack of information available relat- 
ing to the number of persons served by industrial training 
programs and private vocational training centers. 

A lack of program cost information exists at all 
levels. The current fisacal accounting system does not lend 
itself readiD.y to the development of program cost-effective- 
ness studies. 



Review of Progress to Date 

Pinellas County became a pilot center for development 
c5f the vocational-technical and adult education information 
system approximately one and one-half years ago. Much pro- 
gress has been accomplished in developing the student and 
personnel sub-systems and some statewide reports (VTAD 20) ; 
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additionally, considerable background information for other 
areas has been gathered. To date, documentation of these 
accomplishments has not been made. However, it was indicated 
that a progress report will be submitted later this year. 
Follow-up and evaluation, for the coming year should be con- 
tinued . 

A Model of a Management Information System for 
Vocational-Technical and Adult Education 

A Development Center should be selected in one of the 
regional areas to design and coordinate the implementation of 
the Management Information System. The Development Center 
should design the Management Information System as a total 
system for statewide implementation. 

The four other regional areas should be investigated 
to select a center, which should be a part of the existing 
vocational-technical and adult program, to offer electronic 
data processing as a part of their curriculum with appropri- 
ate personnel and hardware provided. These centers should 
devote the available non-instructional time to implementa- 
tion of the of the Management Information System as a total 
system for statewide implementation. 

The major sub-systems should include the following 
and should be designed to facilitate the corresponding prin- 
ciples : 

Industry 

The industrial sub-system should serve as a focal 
point for all planning in the vocational-technical and adult 
educational area. The base for this sub-system would be a 
statewide manpower survey which would detail, by industrial 
groups and specific employers, their requirements in terms of 
numbers by specific job classification, the number presently 
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employed, future projection of one-year .and five-year needs, 
and would include the annual turnover by category based on 
the composite job descriptions for specific categories. A.!.l 
curriculum would be planned to fulfill the needs indicated by 
industry. Prior to the present time, the needed up-date in- 
formation was not available. However, the Model State’s pro- 
gram has taken a new direction which would make the up-dating 
information readily available. This information will be 
based on the daily job orders processed by the Florida Em- 
ployment Service and compiled on a daily basis, both locally 
and statewide. 

Curriculum 

The curriculum sub-systems would be based on the 
statewide composite job description by specific category. 
These job descriptions would serve as the instructional ob- 
jectives for training in these specific categories. The 
manpower survey would serve as a device to review and modify, 
where necessary, all vocational-technical and adult educa- 
tional programs. The curriculum sub-system should be a com- 
bination of data processing, micro-cards, and all other 
appropriate media. This area also would include the schedul- 
ing process. 

Student 



The student sub-system would include the number of students 
who have completed a program who are (a) employed in their 
respective field, (b) employed in a related field, and (c) 
employed in a non-related field. It also would record their 
job entry level, their earnings on entrance, and a follow-up 
for a two- or three-year period to record their progress in 
terms of salary, the relation of the training to the 
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employer’s requirements, and how the employer feels the grad- 
uate is progressing 0 This information also should be a part 
of the vocational guidance system which, on a statewide basis, 
would give a very good indication of salary range by specific 
categories » 

Facilities and Equipment 

The facilities and equipment sub-system would indi- 
cate the total amount of instructional space in the state 
dedicated to the vocational-technical and adult education, 
the number of students that can be served in these areas, and 
the percentage of utilization* It also would indicate how 
many classrooms are utilized in the state that are beyond 
their years; in other words, the obsolescence factor. In 
addition, it also would indicate equipment used in the pro- 
gram that is obsolete or incompatible with present industrial 
technology , 

Personnel 

The personnel sub-system would be a combination of 
all statistical data necessary to be complementary to the 
other sub-systems. 

Finance 

The financial sub-system would be compatible with 
future PPBS systems and would gather the necessary cost data 
to derive costs per studentper course and cost per student 
per program. The sub-system also would provide data for 
cost-effectiveness studies. 

The MIS outputs must include revelant information 
for all levels of educational policy and/or decision-makers. 
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The major levels would include the following: 

State Legislature 
State Cabinet 

Department of Education (HEW reports) 

Local School Board 
Superintendent and Staff 

Vocational-Technical Center Administration 
Vocational Guidance 
Department Chairmen 

As indicated in the state plan, very close and con- 
tinuous cooperation between all local, state, and federal 
agencies having any effect on technical-vocational and adult 
education must be instituted » For example, the State Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation has has accessible information 
which should be a part of the student follow-up system. 
Another example would be the new emphasis placed on the Model 
State’s Program, which will provide daily industrial demands 
based on the job orders processed by the Florida Employment 
Service. In addition, consideration must be given the pri- 
vate sector’s influence, i.e,, industrial training programs 
and private vocational training schools. 

Recommendations 



It is recommended that: 

1. A Management Information System be developed and 
implemented with the highest priority. 

2, In order to accomplish this recommendation, addi- 
tional funding be provided. 
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